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Which  U.S.  newspaper 
ranked  first  in  General 
ROP  color  advertising 
in  1964...  the  year  ~  * 
' '  btffore'tlrtrttr.^'^ 
nrTROITatfdfthc  MdBRARY 

before  that?  ^  ^ 

OCT  5  1965  Blli 
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Year  after  year,  more  general  JJjM 
advertisers  must  find  that  ROP 
color  works  in  the  Chicago  Tribune, 

□  And  why  shouldn’t  it  work?  The  Tribune 
reaches  more  readers  than  any  other  Chicago  newspaper. 
Naturally,  ROP  color  gets  more  attention  from  more  of 
those  numerous  readers.  □  Add  to  this  the  finest  color 
production  services  available  from  a  U.S.  newspaper. 


Over  years  experi- 
ence  are  by 

$12,700,000  worth  of  new 
equipment.  An  advertiser  is 
assured  first-class  production — done  promptly,  eco¬ 
nomically.  □  Year  after  year,  general  advertisers  use 
more  ROP  color  advertising  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  and 
get  more  reach,  more  impact,  greater  cost  efficiency. 


Nothing  moves  Chicago  like  the  Tribune 


Profile  of  Los  Angeles 


Have  you  sold  the  HERALD-EXAMINER’S  almost  half-million 

EXCLUSIVE  adult  male  readers?  In  Los  Anjreles’  dynamic  Metro  area,  there  are  almost  one- 

half  million  adult  males  who  read  only  the  daily  Herald-Kxaminer.  They  buy  cars,  own  homes,  and  have 
^rowinp  families.  Unless  you  communicate  with  them  through  their  favorite  new.spaper,  you  probably 
won’t  .sell  this  important  se^rment  of  the  nation’s  No.  2  Market.  That’s  why  leading?  advei’tisers  from  coast 
U)  coast  select  the  Herald-Examiner . . .  just  makes  more  dollars  and  more  sense. 

As  “Profile”*  illustrates,  the  Herald-Examiner  also  leads  with  exclusive  audiences  of  females,  child)  en, 
and  home-owninp  households.  F^roof  that  the  Herald-Examiner  is  vital  to  your  sales  and  i)rofit  picture, 
t<H),  with  leadership  where  it  counts,  i-eadership  where  it  pays. 

“  Profile  of  the  Los  Angeles  Morsel  "  Only  Los  Angeles  newspopei  audience  study  made  in  consultation  with  the  Advertising  Research  Foundation. 


LOS  ANGELES 


HERALD-EXAMINER 

Represented  Nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 

LARGEST  EVENING  CIRCULATION  IN  AMERICA 


TH6  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 

,  AIUmi  Tines-Umon  ^  Let  Hiralii-Exaiiiiiief  '  SMfrawlscvExMiiMraaANewtCfliBBttctiii 

Mfea^)  Kttcfcarfcadm  Raws  Haw  Yarfc  Jaarnai-Aiaaricaa  Saattia  PasMitaHiiaffcer 

BiUtiMra  Nm  kmmta  Saa  tataaia  U|^t  Kaartt  StaUay  Mapziaa  foauf 

BaHaa  tecard  tawricM  Md  Smday  Adwtiser  Pack-Tka  Caaric  Ufeakly 
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in  Rochester,  N.Y.  t 
land  of  the  SKILLionaire 

The  Times-Union 

and 

Bemarral  and  OTitnimdr 

offer  you  full  color  service 

R.O.P.  COLOR 

MONDAY  through  FRIDAY 
both  morning  and  evening 

T.U.  EVENING 

Wednesday  Food  Guide  (full  size) 

Saturday  Guide  To  Leisure  Living  (tabloid) 

0.&C.  SUNDAY 

Feature  sections  (lull  size) 

T-V  Tab  (quarter  f(»ld) 
plus  color  comics  section 

-£h-  t 


Fur  complete  information  on  color  services  please  u  rite 

Robert  W.  Fromm,  Manager,  General  Advertising 
The  Tinies-Union  —  Democrat  &  Chronicle 
Kocliesicr,  N.V'.  I46I4 


The  Times-Union 

Brmurnil  an<i  (^lirnnidr 

Business  is  good  in  Rochester 
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*  l^^ln  1964  LSD's  fighting  Tigers  attracted 
J^'  ♦7^380,687  football  fans  to  six  home  games. 

Jbat  makes  Baton  Rouge  fourth  in  the 
^PlJpnation  in  total  college  football  attend- 
S  »  '^♦■•ance.  Of  course,  not  all  of  those  fans 
are  local  folks.  They  come  from  all 
.^g^over.  But,  one  thing  for  sure.  They  read 
^ithe  sports  pages  of  the  State-Times  and 
Morning  Advocate  to  get  complete  de- 
tails  about  Tiger  football. 


advocate 

®ATpN  floUGE 
LOUISIANA 


Repr«»ented  Njlion*lly  by  Th»  Branham  Company 


1  OCTOBER 

A — E&P  Color  Awards  presentation  luncheon,  Blltmore  Hotel,  Nt-v,  York. 

4- 5 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Parker 

House.  Boston. 

5 —  Advertising  Research  Foundation,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City 

5-6 — United  Press  International  Editors  and  Publishers  Conference  Statler 

Hilton  Hotel,  Washington. 

5- 7 — The  IV  Pan-American  Press  Seminar.  International  House,  New  Orleans 

6—  Newspaper  Comics  Council,  Johnny  Victor  Theatre,  RCA  Ethibition  Hall' 
New  York  City. 

6-9 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Western  Regional  Con¬ 
ference,  El  Dorado  Hotel,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

6-9 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Pfister  Hotel,  Milwaukee. 

,  7-9— Interstate  Advertising  Managers'  Association  Hotel  Dennis  Atlantic 
I  City,  N.J. 

I  8-15 — Inter  American  Press  Association,  Kona  Kai  Club,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

1  9— South  Carolina  AP  News  Council,  Columbia  Hotel,  Columbia. 

9- 12 — California  Circulation  Managers'  Association.  El  Cortez  Hotel,  San 

Diego. 

10—  California  Nawspaperboy  Foundation,  El  Cortez  Hotel,  San  Diego. 

10— Kentucky  Associated  Press,  eastern  regional  meeting.  Downtowner 

Motor  Hotel,  Lexington. 

10-12 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Robert  E.  Lee 
Hotel.  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina. 

10-12— Northern  States  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Duluth  Hotel. 
Duluth,  Minn. 

10-13— National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Southern  Regional 
Conference.  The  Outrigger,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

10-16 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

10-22 — American  Press  Institute,  Chief  News  Executives,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York  City. 

14— California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Rodger 
Young  Auditorium,  Los  Angeles. 

14-16— Illinois  Press  Association,  lOOth  anniversary  convention,  St.  Nicholas 
Hotel  Springfield. 

14- 16— West  Virginia  Press  Association,  Mont  Chateau  Inn,  Morgantown. 

15- 16 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Admanagers,  Cosmo¬ 
politan  Motor  Hotel,  Portland. 

16-  National  Newspaperboy  Day 

16-17— Associated  Press  Society  of  Ohio,  Atwood  Lake  Lodge,  Dover. 

16- 17— Illinois  AP  Editors  Association,  Sheraton-Blackstone  Hotel,  Chicago. 

17 —  New  Mexico  Associated  Press  Managing  Editor's  Fall  Seminar,  Al¬ 
buquerque  Press  Club,  Hilton  Hotel  Albuquerque. 

17-19— Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

17— 19 — Ohio  Circulation  Manager's  Association,  Sheraton  Plaza,  Columbus. 

18 —  New  England  Newspapers  Advertising  Bureau,  28th  annual  meeting, 
Sheraton  Plaza  Hotel,  Boston. 

19 —  New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel, 
Boston. 

20 —  Business  Writing  Symposium  and  awards  program.  University  of 
Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

20- 21— Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

21- 23— Advertising  Managers  Bureau,  New  York  State  Dallies,  Dinkier 

Morot  Inn,  Syracuse. 

21- 23 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Hilton.  Pittsburgh. 

22- 23 — Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Sales  Conference,  Cause¬ 
way  Inn.  Tampa. 

22-23 — President's  Annua!  Wisconsin  Community  Newspaper  Conference. 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 

22-23 — Oregon-Washingtor  AP  annual  meeting,  Multnomah  Hotel,  Port¬ 
land. 

22- 24 — Ohio  Newspaperwomen's  Association  Sheraton-Cleveland  Hotel. 

23-  United  Press  International  Editors  of  Southern  California,  Apple  Valley 
Inn,  Apple  Valley. 

24- 27 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers,  annuel 

meeting,  St.  Francis  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

29-31 — Associated  Press  Editors  of  Indiana,  South  Bend. 

3 1 -Nov.  12 — American  Press  Institute,  News  Methods  of  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
duction,  Columbia,  New  York  City. 


f 

I 


NOVEMBER 

6—  Oregon  UPl  Editors  Association,  Village  Green,  Cottage  Grove. 

7 —  Oklahoma  Press  Association  advertising  clinic,  Skirvin  Hotel,  Oklahoma 
City. 

7-9 — Texas  Circulation  Manager's  Association,  Sheraton  Motor  Hotel,  El 
Paso. 

10-13 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  national  convention,  Blltmore  Hotel,  Los  Angeles. 
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When  you’re 
appointed  to  the  FTC 

you’ll  find  this  is 
required  reading 


De  Gaulle 
bbtoNATO 


«ic  Oriefaik 


M«rkr( 


Official  Washington's  news¬ 
paper  is  unmistakably  The  Washing¬ 
ton  Post.  For  example,  100%  of  the 
top  appointees  in  the  FTC  read  it 
regularly.  Throughout  the  govern¬ 
ment,  95%  of  all  key  officials  read 
The  Post.  So  do  all  Senators  and  al¬ 
most  all  Representatives. 

Is  The  Washington  Post  “re¬ 
quired  reading”  with  non-official 
Washington,  too?  Not  quite.  But  three 
out  of  five  families  do  read  The  Post— 
nearly  50%  more  than  are  reached  by 
any  other  paper. 


L  .S.  Warn 
On  Paefn 
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We  were  trying  to  draw  pictures  of 
the  55,000  subscribers  The  Plain 
Dealer  has  added  in  the  last  five  years, 
but  they  just  wouldn’t  fit  in  this  space. 
We’ve  added  45,000  new  Sunday  sub¬ 
scribers  in  the  last  two  years.  Total 
daily  circulation:  364,290,  Sunday: 
530,684.  National  representatives : 
Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Orms- 
bee,  Inc. 
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HERE’S  A  USEFUF^  suggestion  from  Scott  M.  Eullip,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
Madison,  who  writes:  “It’s  my  thought  that  our  mass  media' 
in  their  zeal  to  give  public  service,  promote  fund  dii\fs  rather 
than  critically  and  factually  cover  them.  I  think  this  is  a  matter 
deserving  discussion  in  the  craft.  The  giver  deserves  a  more 
accurate  accounting  than  he  gets.”  Prof.  Cutlip  is  author  of 
the  new  book.  “Fund  Raising  in  the  United  States:  Its  Role 
in  .America’s  Philanthropy”  (Rutgers  University  Press,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.  553  pages.  $12.50). 

The  Right  Attitude 

I  think  that  tliere  will  never  he 
A  columnist  as  great  as  ine^ 

Bringing  light  to  a  darkened  nation. 

Swamped  in  my  readers'  admiration ; 

Making  the  cireulation  grow 

I' or  every  dieet  where  my  coliinins  gt»; 

Lending  a  hanti,  should  Liberty  stumble — 

Talented,  great,  and  above  all,  humble! 

^Norman  M.  Davis 

— Mrs.  Jack  R.  Howard,  wife  of  the  president  of  Scripps- 
j  Howard  Newspapers,  is  co-author  with  Mrs.  Thomas  McAvity 
i  (former  movie  actress  Helen  Mack)  of  a  sophisticated  drawing 
room  comedy  play,  “Mating  Dance,”  which  opens  Oct.  27  on 
Broadway.  Mrs.  Howard,  the  former  Eleanor  Harris,  has  written 
two  movies  and  numerous  biographies  for  magazines.  .  .  . 
George  Van  Gundy,  director  of  West  Coast  public  relations 
for  the  Koppers  Company  in  Los  Angeles,  writes:  “E&P’s  Sept. 
18  headline  ‘Hurricane  Betsy  wrecks  havoc  with  publishers’  re¬ 
minded  me  that  Betsy  also  ‘crossed  up’  a  California  publisher. 
In  front  of  Koppers  offices  here  the  Los  Angeles  Times  has  a 
coin-operated  newspaper  rack,  complete  with  place  for  a  dis¬ 
play  paper.  Directly  below  the  display  paper  is  a  place  for 
j  Times  promotion  placards.  One  day,  during  Betsy,  the  display 
headline  screamed:  ‘Florida  Battered.’  Directly  below  it,  the 
display  card  read:  ‘Win  A  Free  Trip  To  Miami — Times  Classi¬ 
fied  Ads.’  Incidentally,  it’s  been  22  years  since  1  was  a  city 
editor  on  a  midwestern  paper,  but  I  guess  I  never  got  all  the 
printer’s  ink  out  of  my  blood.  I  read  E&P  every  week.” 

Small  KeadinK  Problem 

Old  age  is  near — 

No  iiae  lo  gripe- - 
If  words  seem  dim-  - 
In  six'poiot  type. 

— I..  A.  Barrett,  .Sun,  Pittsburg,  Kant. 

(Editor's  Note — The  above  is  printed  in  six-point). 

— When  Paul  Flowers,  “Greenhouse”  columnist  for  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal,  Memphis,  turned  up  with  his  left  leg  encased  in 
a  plaster-of-paris  stovepipe  because  of  a  sprained  ankle,  E.  W. 
Keickhefer,  editorial  writer,  cpiipped:  “Ah,  Flowers  cast  in  a  new 
role.”  .  .  .  Here’s  the  lead  to  a  “Happy  Anniversary!”  sports 
column  by  Joe  Falls  in  the  Detroit  Free  Press:  “Ye  y»»unge  column 
is  a  whole  week  old,  and  to  Ken  Barnard,  Our  Man  in  the  night¬ 
clubs,  goes  a  bouquet  of  ragweed  for  offering  the  best  column 
title  of  the  week.  ‘I  can’t  help  you  when  you’re  at  home,’  said 
Mr.  Barnard,  ‘but  when  you’re  on  the  road,  you  can  call  the 
column.  Falls  Apart.’  Thanks.  Thanks  a  lot.  Now  I’ve  got  a  sug¬ 
gestion  for  you.  Why  don’t  you  and  Henny  Youngman  go  play 
'  on  the  expressway?” 

Star-Strangled 

Persons  who  say  half  mast 
When  the  flag  is  flowrn  half  staff 
.  Should  go  both  to  sea  and  see 

Then  avoid  the  purist’s  wrath. 

'  — W.  Lowrie  Kay,  Tucson 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  October  2.  1965 
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WHERE  "TEST" 

IS  BEST 


^  AMERICA'S^ 

BEST 

TEST 

L.  MARKET  A 


Yes,  that's  SYRACUSE 


*  as  cofltirnwd  by  a 
12-ytar  continuinf 
stu^  mad«  by  SaMin( 
Rastarch,  Inc.,  Bur- 
loynt  Grocery  t  Druf 
Indca,  Inc.,  and  docu¬ 
mented  by  Sales  Man¬ 
agement  Magailne. 


And  the  Syracuse  Newspapers  deliver  better  than  90% 
coverage  of  the  S-County  Metropolitan  Area  . . .  along 
with  100%  coverage  of  Syracuse  and  Onondaga 
County  and  57%  of  the  15-county  Syracuse  region. 

No  other  medium  or  combination  of  media  in  this  area 
can  deliver  comparable  coverage  at  comparable  cost. 


the  SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPERS 


HERALD-JOURNAL 

Evening 


THE  POST-STANDARD 

Morning 


HERALD  AMERICAN 
THE  POST-STANDARD 


Sunday 


FULL  COLOR  AVAILABLE 


Represented  nationally  by  MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 


/ 


editorial 


Strike  Insurance 

o  hear  uiiK)n  leatlers  talk  alxjut  ilie  strike  insuraiue  program  in 
which  some  newspaper  pnitlishers  participate  yon  may  get  the  iilea 
that  it  is  an  evil  instrument  designed  to  make  the  pnl)lishers  rich 
while  their  employes  are  on  the  picket  lines.  There  is  some  strange 
reasoning  that  it  is  all  right  lot  a  union  to  l)nikl  a  defense  fund  ol 
$  I  ,">00,000,  or  more,  with  which  to  wage  a  costly  strike  hnt  that  it  is 
not  all  right  lor  an  employer  to  bnikl  a  fund  for  the  same  eventuality. 
Since  “collective  bargaining”  in  tbe  newspa|>er  business,  particularly 
in  New  \ork  (aty,  has  turned  into  “economic  warfare,”  a  closer  look 
at  the  benefits  of  the  insurance  program  is  in  order. 

KJfcP  revealed  last  week  that  publishers  with  such  policies  have  be¬ 
come  eligible  for  payments  of  SKf.OOO  per  day,  Mondays  through 
Saturdays,  and  520,000  for  Sundays.  It  was  stated  that  the  limit  for 
one  paper  was  SO.aO.OOO  whic  h  means  a  daily  and  Sunday  paper  would 
receive  payments  for  a  maximum  of  six  weeks. 

Ciompare  this  with  the  gross  advertising  value  of  S2,.'>00.000  sched¬ 
uled  for  the  .Sept.  10  Sunday  Times  which  never  appeared.  It  sounds 
like  a  lot  of  monev — 51. 1,000  a  day — but  it  is  a  pittance  cak  tilatcxl  to 
help  underwrite  the  continuing  costs  of  maintaining  plant  and  ecpiip- 
ment  when  tbev  are  not  operating.  The  daily  payment  is  ecpial  almost 
to  the  revenue  which  would  be  received  from  three  pages  of  advertising 
in  the  Herald  Tribune  or  the  Journal-Ameritan,  or  the  Seies,  or  the 
World-Tele<^ram,  two  in  the  Times,  etc. 

No  one  ever  makes  monev  on  insurance — or  in  a  strike. 

A  Test  of  Strength 

^1'  HOMAs  j.  .\lt  RfHV,  executive  vicepresident  of  the  Newspaper  (iuild 
of  New  York,  said  it  last  week:  “  This  is  no  longer  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  but  a  test  of  strength.”  Bertram  Powers,  president  of  ITU’s 
“Big  Six”  which  was  responsible  for  the  111-day  strike  three  years  ago, 
said  essentially  the  same  thing.  .So  did  everyone  else,  including  E&P. 

After  the  disastrous  episode  that  began  late  in  ’(>2,  ended  early  in 
April  ’(>.1,  and  resulted  in  the  demise  of  the  New  York  Mirror,  there 
seemed  to  be  some  hojx?  that  leaders  of  unions  and  managements  would 
get  together  to  develop  an  understanding  which  would  obviate  the 
necessity  for  newspa|)er  strikes  and  would  work  lor  mutual  l)enefit. 

It  seems  to  have  been  an  idle  dream.  In  spite  of  all  their  statements 
to  the  contrary,  union  leaders  couldn’t  care  less  whether  there  are 
newspapers  to  employ  their  members  in  the  future  as  long  as  they  are 
successful  in  winning  the  intermediate  skirmishes.  The  net:essity  for 
a  long-range  appraisal  of  the  results  ol  those  skirmishes  escapes  them. 


I  said,  I  trill  take  hrrd  Itt  my  nays,  that 
I  sin  nut  irith  my  tunicuv.  I  a  HI  keep 
my  mouth  with  a  hridle,  while  the  wicked 
is  before  me,  Tsalm  .V);  I, 
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Last  week  E&l*  said:  “No  business- 
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power  to  perpetuate  antiquated  practices. 
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letters 

IHE  STRIKE 

When  yon  |)iil)lished  (  Sept.  25 1  a  story 
of  the  New  York  City  new>paper  situation 
and  in  the  very  first  para^rraph  stated: 
"The  contrui  t  stalemate  tliat  has  kept  six 
Xew  York  t'ity  dailies  from  puhlishins 
since  Sept.  16  dragged  into  tlie  second 
week.”  you  lied  and  ytui  knew  you  were  a 
liar. 

The  facts  are  that  only  the  New  York 
Times  was  struck  by  the  Newspaper  Guild. 
There  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  other 
newspapers  from  publishing. 

The  .New  York  Herald  Tribune,  for  one. 
continued  work  and  it  was  not  until  about 
6  p.m.  Thursday  that  management  decided 
to  lock  out  all  employes.  1  know.  I  was 
there  on  the  Financial  Copy  Desk. 

The  other  papers  also  locked  out  their 
employes  .\M)  YOU  KNOW  IT! 

Only  the  I’ost  continued  (niblication. 

Then  the  Tribune,  only  a  week  later, 
got  out  of  the  .New  York  newspaper  trust 
and  recalled  its  workers  .Saturdav.  Sept. 
25. 

The  other  newspapers  that  locked  out 
their  employes  were  .NOT  struck  bv  the 
(hiild-AM)  YOU  KNEW  THIS  F.YCT. 

The  Post  was  smart  enough  to  get  out 
of  this  publishers’  racket  that  was  plainly 
a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade  that 
could  have  been  punished  the  first  time, 
in  1962.  under  the  antitrust  laws. 

If  you  didn’t  know  all  this  long  ago  you 
could  have  found  out  by  a  check  of  federal 
laws. 

Where  is  there  any  sanctity  of  contract 
if  one  party  can  tear  it  uj).”' 

R.  D.  Li.nto.n 

N'anuet.  N.  Y. 

*  if 

(In  case  ,\lr.  Linton's  intemiierance  is 
shared  by  others  it  deserves  a  reply.  The 
hrst  sentence  in  the  E&P  article  was  a 
-Statement  of  fact:  It  is  a  “contract  stale¬ 
mate”  that  has  kept  the  pajters  from  pub¬ 
lishing  in  New  Yrtrk.  The  story  clearly  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  strike  was  only  against 

w  ,w.v  GV  „„  U>;L 
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(he  Tinres.  that  the  other  papers  shut  down 
when  that  strike  was  called,  and  that  the 
Post  had  long  ago  resigned  from  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  .Association.  E&P  was  dated  Satur¬ 
day,  Sept.  25.  but  was  distributed  Friday, 
.Sept.  21.  before  the  Herald  Tribune's  de¬ 
cision  to  print  was  announced. 

Vr  for  the  charge  that  “this  publishers’ 
racket”  is  in  “restraint  of  trade”:  In  No- 
\ember.  1%2.  the  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Hoard  upheld  the  legality  of  the 
agreement  among  New  Y’ork  City  news- 
l)aper  pidjiishers  to  shut  down  when  any 
one  of  them  was  struck.  This  position  has 
been  held  legal  by  a  decision  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  (iourt  of  the  United  States  in  a  test 
case  under  the  Taft-Hartley  .Act. — ED.) 

*  *  * 

EDITORIAL  WRITERS 

Y'our  interesting  discussion  of  “Editorial 
Writer.s”  in  Shop  Talk  (Sept.  18)  sug¬ 
gests  a  parallel  to  be  found  in  the  delibera¬ 
tions  of  the  Ecumenical  Council  in  Vatican 
(]ity.  and  perhaps  to  a  lesser  degree  in 
the  forensic  discussions  at  various  Protes¬ 
tant  conventions.  1  refer  in  particular  to 
(he  second  section  of  your  article,  in  which 
vou  (jiiote  extensively  from  a  digest  of 
Richard  11.  Lanev’s  findings  in  the  current 
issue  of  the  MASTHEAD. 

The  secular  press  tends  to  classify  the 
Fathers  of  the  Council  as  “conservative” 
and  “liberal”  or  “progressive.”  But  when 
the  Council  has  spoken  and  its  decree  has 
been  promulgated  by  the  Pope,  the  decree 
( policy  I  is  accepted,  proclaimed  and 
given  practical  application  by  conserva¬ 
tives  and  liberals  alike.  .Any  reporter  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  workings  of  the  Council 
has  heard  bishops  defend  a  Council  dic¬ 
tum  with  which,  he  was  well  aware,  they 
personally  disagreed. 

Mr.  Laney’s  paragraph  in  which  he 
states  that  “the  other  viewpoint”  is  that 
an  editorial  writer  “should  be  able  to  set 
forth  clearly  and  accurately  opinions  from 
which  he  dissents”  has  its  parallel  in  the 
increasingly  popular  inter-faith  dialogue 
which  has  developed  as  part  of  the  ecu¬ 
menical  movement — or  more  accurately, 
the  ecumenism  of  which  the  movement  is 
a  manifestation. 

The  argument  for  dialogue  is  twofold, 
of  course.  It  is  that  a  man  may  not  per¬ 
suade  one  who  disagrees  with  him  unless 
he  thoroughly  understands  the  reasoning 
of  that  per.«on  and  the  arguments  ad¬ 
vanced  by  him.  The  corollary  is  that  in 
seeking  to  understand  an  opponent’s  argu¬ 
ments.  one  may  find  his  own  opinion  re¬ 
versed,  or  at  least  revised  and  modified. 
In  the  area  of  religion  this  is  the  ultimate 
goal  of  ecumenism — that  there  shall  de¬ 
velop  a  unity  of  spirit,  with  or  without 
uniformity  of  expression. 

Many  editorials  would  be  much  more 
persuasive  if  the  writers  made  a  sincere 
effort  to  understand  the  arguments  and 
to  ascertain  the  view  of  those  with  whom 
they  disagree.  Particularly  in  the  case  of 
newspapers  whose  political  and  civic  con¬ 
victions  are  well  known  by  the  public 
through  long  familiarity,  the  editorials 
would  be  much  more  likely  to  be  read 
through  to  the  final  conclusion  if  the  “pros 
and  cons”  were  presented  accurately  and 
synchronously. 

Lance  Zavitz 

Gerry,  N.  Y. 
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THE  SIT-IN 


Callahan,  United  Feature  Syndicate 


HELP  HAPPINESS! 

The  National  Laugh  Foundation  is  ini¬ 
tiating  a  crusade  to  get  Equal  Time  and 
Equal  Space  for  Happy-ness  in  Newspa¬ 
pers  and  the  News-broadcasts. 

We  believe  that  all  newspapers  em¬ 
phasize  Trouble  and  Tragedy  on  their 
front  pages. 

We  would  appreciate  your  interest  in 
initiating  a  Survey  for  the  NLFoundation 
through  your  pages: 

How  often  each  month  will  a  Newspaper 
put  a  “Happy”  event  on  the  first  three 
pages  of  its  editorial  matter'^ 

How  many  inches  of  space  are  given 
to  Happy  Items,  compared  to  Unhappy 
Items  in  the  first  three  pages? 

Why  is  “Happy”  News  always  relegated 
to  the  back  of  the  newspaper?? 

George  Q.  Lewis 
Humor  Societies  of  America 
P.O.  Box  835 
Grand  Central  Station. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  10017 
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Short  Takes 

The  incident  at  the  jail  caused  the 
sheriff  to  order  his  men  to  check  their 
shacking  equipment  for  defects. — Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Times. 

• 

The  race  war  he  said  he  always 
dreamed  of  building  is  ready  to  roar 
across  the  Utah  Salt  Flats. — Lancaster 
(Pa.)  New  Era. 

• 

The  father  contends  his  son  looks  well- 
broomed  when  his  hair  is  combed.  — 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer. 

• 

A  report  the  morning  after  the  flood 
indicated  that  two  nine-foot  weather 
shacks  had  one  foot  sticking  out  of  the 
water.  —  Sarasota  (Fla.)  Herald-Trib¬ 
une. 

• 

His  hobbies  include  gold,  fishing,  read¬ 
ing  and  boating. — Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Post. 
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Win  new  friends  for  your  paper 
at  schools,  churches, 
community  organizations 


...with  these  filmstrips  on  current 
affairs,  produced  with  your  logotype 
hy  The  New  York  Times 


Here’s  an  effective  public  relations  promotion  in¬ 
volving  a  minimum  of  effort  and  expense. 

Every  month  from  October  through  May,  you  can 
present  to  key  groups  in  your  community  the  most 
authoritative  filmstrip  programs  available  anywhere 
on  important  in-the-news  events  and  issues. 

These  filmstrips  can  be  used  to  tie  in  with  News¬ 
paper  in  the  Classroom  programs.  Or  offered  as  a 
service  to  clubs  and  adult  discussion  groups. 

Right  at  the  start  of  these  filmstrips,  a  frame  iden¬ 
tifies  the  program  as  a  public  service  presentation 
from  your  newspaper. 

The  55  or  so  following  frames  present  photos,  maps, 
charts,  political  cartoons  and  captions  prepared  by 
a  special  staff  of  The  New  York  Times  Office  of 
Educational  Activities. 

Identification  in  the  filmstrips  and  the  exhaustive 
48-page  discussion  manual  accompanying  them  is 
completely  yours.  The  New  York  Times  name  ap¬ 
pears  only  in  a  small  copyright  line. 

You  may  purchase  the  complete  1965-66  series- 
eight  filmstrips  and  eight  accompanying  manuals 
—for  only  $25  per  scries  when  you  order  10  or  more 
series.  Fewer  than  10  cost  $30  per  series. 

•  •  • 

A  folder  describing  these  programs  in  greater  detail 
will  be  sent  to  you  by  return  mail  if  you  write;  Irvin 
S.  Taubkin,  Filmstrips  on  Current  Affairs,  The  New 
York  Times,  Times  Square,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 

Or  call  collect:  (Area  code  212)  556-7077. 

^ttx>  IJork  Slimes 

"All  the  News  That’s  Fit  to  Print" 
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Every  Saturday  Since  1 884 


•WE  DON'T  KNOW  WHAT  WILL  HAPPEN’ 
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Thayer  Claims  Association 


Can’t  Deal  With  Problems 


Herald  Tribune  Now  Hopes 
To  ^  ork  Out  Own  Salvation 


Walter  X.  Thayer,  president 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  says  New  York  City’s  news¬ 
paper  industry  is  in  deep  trouble 
that  goes  far  beyond  the  issues 
of  the  present  strike  situation 
and  will  plague  it  for  years  to 
come. 

Furthermore,  in  his  view,  the 
Publishers’  Association  that  was 
set  up  in  1897  to  handle  the 
simpler  problems  of  a  previous 
day  has  now  been  unable  to  deal 
with  the  complicated  issues  of 
modern,  competitive  newspaper- 
ing  in  this  city. 

.Mr.  Thayer  expressed  these 
opinions  in  an  interview  with 
an  E&P  reporter  this  week  after 
1 1  the  Herald  Tribune  had  resigrned 
on  Saturday,  Sept.  25,  from  the 
Association,  and  resumed  publi¬ 
cation  on  Monday,  Sept.  27. 
Until  then,  Dorothy  Schiff’s  eve¬ 
ning  Post  was  the  only  other 
major  paper  that  continued  pub¬ 
lishing  after  the  Guild  struck 
the  New  York  Times  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  Sept.  16.  The  Post  re¬ 
signed  from  the  Association  just 
before  the  end  of  the  1962-63 
strike. 

.Six  Keinuin  in  Group 


take  lightly  its  decision  to  re¬ 
sign  from  the  Association,  to 
resume  publication  and  to  go  it 
alone,”  said  John  Hay  Whitney, 
editor  in  chief  and  publisher, 
in  a  .statement  to  readers. 

‘In  the  I’liblic  Interest' 

“I  felt  our  earlier  decision  (to 
suspend  publication  when  the 
Times  was  struck)  was  neces¬ 
sary  under  the  circumstances 
then  prevailing,”  Mr.  Whitney 
stated.  “I  feel  strongly  that 
our  present  action  is  necessary 
for  the  future  of  the  Herald 
Tribune  and,  therefore,  in  the 
public  interest  as  well.” 

The  letter  which  Mr.  Thayer 
addressed  to  “Dear  John”  (Ga- 
herin),  informing  him  of  the 
resignation  from  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  stated: 

“Mr.  Whitney  and  I  want  to 
tell  you  that  our  decision  has 
been  reached  with  deep  regret 
and  only  after  most  careful 
study  of  all  the  factors  affect¬ 
ing  our  situation.  We  don’t 
know  how  things  will  go  for  us 
outside  the  Association,  but  we 
do  know  that  economic  and  other 


considerations  make  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  us  to  continue  inside 
the  Association. 

Tlie  .Situation  in  March 

“We  urged  the- Association  to 
take  a  strong  stand  last  March. 
Then  the  issues  were  automa¬ 
tion  and  antiquated  work  prac¬ 
tices.  These  were  the  crucial 
issues  and  they  should  have  been 
dealt  with  decisively  at  that 
time.  Some  members  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  agreed  with  our  posi¬ 
tion.  Some  did  not.  As  a  con¬ 
sequence,  we  reached  a  compro¬ 
mise  settlement  which  gave  the 
Typographical  Union  veto  pow¬ 
er  over  automation  and  also  per¬ 
petuated  the  antiquated  prac¬ 
tices.  That  settlement  seemed 
to  us  unrealistic ;  we  went  along 
with  it  only  in  the  interests  of 
unity. 

“Now,  six  months  later,  the 
Herald  Tribune  finds  itself  in¬ 
volved  in  a  strike  and  shutdown 
that  cannot  undo  what  happened 
last  March,  that  will  not  solve 
any  of  the  basic  newspaper 
problems  of  this  city,  and  that 
only  complicates  and  further 
embitters  newspaper  labor  rela¬ 
tions. 

“We  still  want  the  .same 
things  the  Association  wants — 
a  healthy  publishing  industry 


While  the  two  oldest  papers 
in  the  city — the  Tribune  is  in  its 
125th  year  and  the  Post  was 
founded  by  Alexander  Hamilton 
in  1801 — are  outside  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  continuing  united  in  the 
group  are: 

A.M. — the  Times  and  the 
News. 

P.M. — the  World-Telegram  & 
Sun,  the  Journal- American,  the 
Long  Island  Star- Journal,  and 
the  Long  Island  Press. 

They  all  remained  closed  (ex¬ 
cept  for  some  editions  of  the 
Press  sold  on  Long  Island)  as  a 
defense  against  union  “whip¬ 
saw”  tactics.  John  J.  Gaherin, 
president  of  the  Association,  re¬ 
layed  word  from  Matt  Meyer,  of 
Scripps-Howard’s  WT&S,  and 
Joseph  Kingsbury- Smith  of 
Hearst’s  JA  that  they  were 
sticking  with  the  group. 

“The  Herald  Tribune  did  not 


^ Every  Issue .  A  Common  Issue’ 

John  J.  Gaherin,  president  of  the  Publishers  Association  of  New 
York  City,  declined  to  comment  on  the  Herald  Tribune's  resigna¬ 
tion  or  Walter  N.  Thayer’s  remarks  concerning  it. 

Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  publisher  of  the  Times,  said,  “The  New 
York  Times  does  not  propose  to  get  into  a  debate  with  Mr.  Thayer 
as  to  the  need  for  the  Herald  Tribune  to  withdraw  from  the 
Association  or  the  manner  in  which  it  did  so.” 

Speaking  as  president  of  the  New  York  World-Telegram  &  Sure, 
Matt  Meyer,  a  former  chairman  of  the  Association,  said: 

“Naturally  we  regret  the  decision  of  the  Herald  Tribune  to  leave 
the  Association.  They  point  to  their  disappointment  with  the 
settlement  made  last  April  with  the  printers.  All  of  us  were  dis¬ 
appointed  with  that  settlement,  but  we  still  realize  that  in  our 
present  labor  difficulty  there  is  no  way  we  can  avoid  whipsaw 
tactics  by  the  unions  unless  we  stick  together. 

“The  Herald  Tribune  indicates  that  the  present  Guild  strike 
against  the  Times  is  on  issues  not  affecting  the  Herald  Tribune. 
In  our  opinion,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  Times  issue,  a  Herald 
Tribune  issue,  or  a  World-Telegram  issue  in  our  dealings  with 
the  unions.  It  seems  to  us  that  every  issue  is  either  in  itself  or  in 
its  influence  on  the  entire  contract  discussions  a  common  issue  to 
us  all.” 
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and  good  newspapers.  But  in 
this  critical  .stage  of  our  history 
we  must,  for  the  future  of  the 
Herald  Tribune  and  its  em¬ 
ployes,  be  free  to  follow  our 
own  judgment  and  to  act  inde¬ 
pendently  as  we  think  best.” 

By  design,  the  Tribune  is  ac¬ 
cepting  only  the  advertising  it 
can  handle,  keeping  to  48  pages 
when,  according  to  Mr.  Thayer, 
it  could  go  to  100.  Wholesalers 
at  first  refused  to  accept  more 
than  their  normal  supply  of 
papers  —  about  300,000  —  when 
the  i)ai)er  resumed.  Then,  when 
this  information  came  to  the 
attention  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  the  Government  moved 
in,  and  the  27  wholesalers  in  city 
and  suburbs  agreed  to  take  all 
the  papers  offered.  Mr.  Thayer 
would  not  disclose  the  print 
order  l)ecause  he  said  it  was 
meaningless  until  he  knew  what 
distribution  the  Tribune  was 
getting. 

This  week  there  was  a  press 
break-down  at  the  Post,  which 
is  trying  to  turn  out  around 
700,000  96-page  tabloid  papers 
daily. 

Agreement  Reaehed 

Bargaining  between  the  Guild 
and  'Times  and  between  the 
Mailers  and  the  Association  con¬ 
tinued  in  a  deadlock  Thursday. 
Mediator  Theodore  W.  Kheel 
announced  tentative  agreement 
on  his  proposal  covering  job 
security  and  automation.  He 
would  not  disclose  the  details 
until  there  is  accord  on  all  other 
issues. 

Elmer  Brown,  President  of 
the  International  Typographical 
Union,  the  mailers’  parent  or¬ 
ganization,  declared  at  a  union 
rally:  “We  will  have  security 
or  we  will  fight  till  hell  freezes 
over.” 

The  mailers’  union  is  de¬ 
manding  job  protection  for  sub¬ 
stitutes  as  well  as  regulars 
when  automated  equipment  is 
installed. 

Earlier  in  the  week  Mr. 
Brown  and  other  ITU  officers 
met  with  leaders  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Guild  to  dis¬ 
cuss  cooperation  between  the 
unions. 

Elaborating  on  the  trouble¬ 
some  conditions  which  exist  in 
New  York,  Mr.  Thayer  spoke  of 
“diverse  conditions  and  re¬ 
sources  and  philosophies  which 
have  made  negotiating  through 
the  Publishers’  Association  im¬ 
possible.  He  suggested  that  per¬ 
haps  confining  association  bar¬ 
gaining  to  wages  and  hours — 
{Continued  on  page  109) 
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YEAR  OF  PRESSURE 


AP’s  Vigor 
In  Editor’s 


Hailed 


Report 


Pettijohn  of  the  Fort  Lauder¬ 
dale  (Fla.)  News  as  chairman 
and  Hal  Lewis  of  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Times  Herald  as  vice- 
chairman,  said,  “Criticisms  stem 
from  the  premise  that  AP  should 
l)e,  and  is,  the  verj'  best  in  all 
phases  of  our  business. 


Bi  ffalo,  N.  Y. 

In  “a  year  of  pressure  and 
challenpe,’’  the  Associated  Press 
has  ffone  forward  with  quality 
improvement. 

This  theme  ran  through  most 
of  tlie  study  committee  reports 
presented  this  week  to  the  an¬ 
nual  meetinff  of  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  Asso¬ 
ciation  here. 


dared,  “you  are  in  deep  trouble.” 

Mr.  Beebe  then  called  on  edi¬ 
tors  to  become  more  concerned 
with  the  fipht  a^inst  crime  in 
their  cities.  “We  all  must  become 
crime  fighters,”  he  said.  “It  is 
our  obligation  to  our  readers  to 
assume  this  difficult  role.” 


‘Little  Cause  for  Complaint’ 


The  association’s  president. 
George  Beebe,  managing  editor 
of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  set 
the  keynote  with  this  comment: 

“Wes  Gallagher  and  the  young 
and  vigorous  team  he  is  develop¬ 
ing  gave  us  little  cause  for  com¬ 
plaint.” 

And,  in  the  main,  the  various 
committees  which  have  been 
keeping  a  close  eye  on  AP’s  per¬ 
formance  the  past  year  offered 
suggestions  for  further  improve¬ 
ment  and  praise  for  accomplish¬ 
ments.  There  was  a  minimum  of 
pin-pricking  criticism  of  short¬ 
comings  in  the  news  servdce. 

Mr.  Beebe  characterized  it  as 
the  year  of  the  Big  Why  and  he 
noted  that  AP  gave  editors 
ample  material  to  meet  the 
readers’  demands  for  answers  to 
the  Why  of  major  new’s  stories 
— Viet  Nam,  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic,  Selma,  Los  Angeles,  and  the 
Clay-Liston  fight  in  Maine. 

“A  fresh  approach  to  news- 
papering,”  Mr.  Beebe  said,  “is 
changing  our  front  pages  from 
a  dreary  recitation  of  well-aired 
wire  service  budget  stories  to  a 
fresher,  more  exciting  and  more 
meaningful  presentation. 


Change  to  Magazine  Concept 


Crime— ‘Hideous  .Situation’ 


“Only  the  Justice  Department 
and  a  vigilant  press,”  he  adde<l, 
“can  combat  the  hideous  situa¬ 
tion  that  is  gripping  some  of  our 
communities.  Don’t  tell  me  your 
community  is  spotless.  Go  home 
and  look  under  the  rug.  You’ll 
l)e  .surprised  to  find  out  how 
much  dirt  will  Ik*  revealed  by  a 
little  investigation.” 


To  resolve  the  running  con¬ 
troversy  between  the  bar  and 
the  press  on  the  issue  of  fair 
trial  versus  free  press,  Mr. 
Beebe  advocated  that  each  party 
undertake  a  line  of  voluntary 
restraints. 


Community  Watchdogs 


“Almost  imperceptibly,  we  are 
seeing  some  of  our  better  news¬ 
papers  change  their  emphasis 
from  the  hot,  spot  news  to  what 
we  like  to  call  the  daily  maga¬ 
zine  concept.  This  offers  a  news¬ 
paper  that  is  diverse  in  content 
and  subject  matter,  but  stimu¬ 
lating  in  impact  and  satisfying 
in  reading  material. 

“I  may  add  that  the  magazine 
concept  refers  to  content,  and 
not  necessarily  to  makeup.” 

The  Miami  editor  said  that  if 
his  colleagues  would  look  back  in 
their  newspapers’  files  to  five  or 
10  years  ago  they  should  be 
pleasantly  surprised  to  discover 
how  much  more  informative  and 
attractive  their  product  has  be- 


“If  your  paper  looks  the  same 
as  it  did  10  years  ago,”  he  de- 


Nolhing  Less  Tlian  Perfectitin 


“W’e  have  grown  to  expect 
nothing  less  than  perfection — 
and  this,  a  perfection  as  defined 
by  the  multitude  of  different 
individualistic  t*ditors,  each  of 
whose  definition  of  perfection 
differs  from  every  other’s.  If  we 
do  not  get  this  perfection  in  all 
instances,  we  are  inclined  to 
serve  on  a  committee  and  write 
a  report.” 

The  “Weekend  W’atch”  by  the 
committee  fell  across  the  ab¬ 
normally  dull  news  period  of 
Feb.  12-15. 

“While  this  distressed  some  of 
the  watchers,”  the  report  stated, 
“it  offered  one  of  the  more  inter¬ 
esting  tests  of  AP.  Good  writing 
livened  up  what  could  have  been 
dull  reading  in  many  instances. 
Thoroughness  was  the  kej’word 
in  the  AP  performance  as  it 
came  through  with  a  complete 
job  of  reporting  the  news  when 
there  just  wasn’t  a  helluva  lot  of 
news  to  report.” 


“We  are  not  without  sins  in 
this  conflict,”  he  said,  “and  the 
handful  of  new’spapers  that  still 
persist  in  sensationalizing  their 
crime  news  is  making  it  rough 
on  the  majority  who  do  not.  I 
urge  that  you  take  a  hard  look 
at  how  your  city  and  news  desks 
are  handling  crime  news.  With  a 
few  minor  adjustments,  we  can 
eliminate  much  of  the  criticism 
against  us,  and  still  do  a  com¬ 
plete  reportorial  job.” 


Bright  Material  from  UPI 


In  a  note  about  coverage  of 
the  Gemini  4  space  flight,  the 
committee  commented: 


Mr.  Beebe  recommended  that 
every  community  have  a  watch¬ 
dog  committee  made  up  of  one 
member  of  the  press,  bar,  elec¬ 
tronic  media,  law  enforcement 
agencies  and  possibly  the  judici¬ 
ary.  This  group  would  meet  once 
a  month  and  review  complaints 
against  each  segment. 

The  committee  then  would 
contact  the  newspaper,  radio 
station,  lawyer,  police  chief  or 
judge,  spell  out  the  infraction 
and  urge  that  it  not  be  repeated. 

“The  whole  approach,”  Mr. 
Beebe  stressed,  “would  be  volun¬ 
tary.” 

The  Writing  Committee, 
headed  by  Gilbert  P.  Smith  of 
the  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Ohserver- 
Dispatch,  commented  that  AP 
writing  is  good — better  than  it 
was  a  few  years  ago — but  can 
be  better  still'.  Committee  critics, 
the  report  stated,  have  to  set 
their  sights  higher. 

Along  the  same  line,  the  Gen¬ 
eral  News  Committee,  with  Fred 


Routine  Jobs 


emi)loyes?  Need  all  of  them  be 
college  graduates.  Aie  college 
graduates  overeducated  for  some 
of  the  routine  tasks  they  will 
be  asked  to  i)erform?  .Might  we 
have  better  success  with  junior 
college  graduates?  Or  high 
school  graduates?  Don’t  say  we 
said  it.  We  don’t  say  it.  We  ask 
it.  Because  we  don’t  know. 

“Perhaps  we  must  reconcile 
our.selves  to  the  age  of  women 
in  editorial  journalism.  Many 
recruiters  think  we  inevitably 
will  face  this  age,  unless  we  do 
whatever  needs  to  l»e  done  to 
attract  more  men.  Are  we  pass¬ 
ing  up  brilliant  women,  to  ac- 
newspapers  are  doing  fine  things 
cei)t  second-rate  boys.  Some 
with  women  on  the  copy  desk. 
And  they  do  make  terrific  spe¬ 
cialists — science,  education,  the 
arts. 

".\re  we  being  unrealistic  in 
our  attitudes  about  women  on 
editorial  staffs?  We  don’t  know, 
but  with  this  we  conclude  our 
frustrating  ride  in  all  directions, 
which  is  what  we  do  when  we 
attack  the  problem  of  editorial 
l)ersonnel.” 


“The  survey  graded  AP  and 
the  opposition  excellent,  noting 
there  was  a  predominant  use  of 
AP  for  the  lead  story,  either  as 
straight  AP  or  as  a  combined 
story  wdth  AP  providing  the 
bulk  of  the  copy  and  UPI 
supplying  bright  insert  material. 
AP  did  a  better  job  on  this  space 
shot  than  on  earlier  flights,  of¬ 
fered  tighter  writing,  got  to  the 
heart  of  the  story  quickly.” 

The  APME  meeting  also  re¬ 
ceived  thumbnail  reports  on 
several  topics  of  journalism  re¬ 
search.  In  one  of  these,  DeWitt 
Reddick  of  the  University  of 
Texas  raised  some  challenging 
questions  on  the  subject  of  per¬ 
sonnel  for  ne^wsrooms. 


Cited  for  (kioperation 


The  Association  announced  the 
award  of  citations  to  43  AP 
members  for  outstanding  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  AP  news  and 
newsphoto  report. 

Thirty-nine  newspapers  and 
four  broadcast  members  of  the 
news  cooperative  were  honored 
for  having  made  an  important 
contribution  in  the  coverage  of 
a  fast-breaking  news  event  in 
behalf  of  all  AP  members  during 
the  year. 

In  many  cases  the  members 
singled  out  for  the  awards  pro¬ 
vided  stories  or  newsphotos,  or 
both,  for  other  AP  members 
before  they  could  make  use  of 
the  material  themselves. 

Five  of  the  aw’ards  stemmed 
from  coverage  of  the  tornadoes 
and  floods  that  hit  the  Midwest 
in  April  1965.  Other  awards 
weie  related  to  coverage  of  the 
Los  Angeles  racial  riots,  the 
Dominican  Republic  conflict,  the 
.4ir  Force  jet  tanker  crash  that 
killed  30  in  Kansas  and  the 
natural  gas  line  explosion  in 
Indiana. 


Professor  Reddick  wrote  as 
follows: 

“In  newspaper  offices  w'e  con¬ 
tinue  to  use  reporters  to  do  a 
great  deal  of  routine  work  which 
is  not  worth  a  high  salary.  The 
industry  must  begin  to  find 
methods  of  getting  the  routine 
done  by  relatively  unskilled  low 
salaried  personnel  or  by  ma¬ 
chines,  and  thus  establish  a  cre¬ 
ative  type  of  job  for  w’hich  high 
salaries  can  be  paid. 

“Have  we  considered  that  we 
are  aiming  too  high  for  many 
(even  most?)  of  our  editorial 


.\PME  awards  for  writing  and 
photography— See  page  113. 


Re|>  Firm  to  Quit 

The  newspaper  representative 
firm  of  Johnson,  Kent,  Gavin  & 
Sinding  Inc.  is  being  liquidated 
and  will  cease  business  Nov.  1, 
it  was  announced  this  week  by 
William  C.  Johnson,  president. 
The  comi)any,  with  offices  across 
the  country,  has  been  serving 
client  papers  for  more  than  50 
years.  Its  list  in  the  past  year 
included  56  dailies. 


EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  October  2,  1965 


COME  ON  OVER! — Adam  (Bud)  Smyser  of  fhe  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  makes  a  pitch  for  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association  in  Hawaii  for  1969  or  1970.  At  the  table  at  APME 
meeting  in  Buffalo  this  week  are:  Left  to  right — Wes  Gallagher,  general  manager;  Don  Carter,  National 
Observer;  Michael  Grehl,  Memphis  Commercial  Apeal;  and  Harry  Sonneborn,  Milwaukee  Sentinel.  A  Hawaii 
Chamber  of  Commerce  representative  sits  in  the  background. 

Cronkite  Says  TV  and  Papers 
Can  Be  Too  Slick  For  Public 


Mr.  Gallagher  noted  a  tend¬ 
ency  among  some  segments  of 
the  public  and  officialdom  to  con¬ 
demn  news  media  for  carrying 
stories  and  pictures  that  run 
counter  to  “the  national  inter¬ 
est.” 

“Is  it  Iretter,”  Mr.  Gallagher 
asked  the  members  of  the  AP 
Managing  Editors  Association, 
“that  the  public  be  given  only 
the  Government  view  on  a  con¬ 
troversial  subject,  or  even  that 
of  Congress,  because  Congress  is 
not  a  place  of  great  debate  now¬ 
adays  ? 

“To  take  a  specific  example, 
would  the  American  people  have 
been  better  served  over  the  past 
three  years  if  they  had  only 
statements  by  Government  offi¬ 
cials  as  to  what  has  gone  on  in 
Vietnam?  I  believe  the  record 
would  show  Government  officials’ 
statements  have  been  consist¬ 
ently  wrong.  Furthermore,  it  will 
show  the  correspondents’  report¬ 
ing  has  been  more  accurate  and 
objective.” 

One  of  the  most  controversial 
subjects,  Mr.  Gallagher  .said,  is 
whether  pictures  from  Vietnam 
should  be  published  showing 
Government  troops  torturing 
Viet  Cong  prisoners,  and  wheth¬ 
er  such  pictures  should  be  shown 
without  examples  of  Viet  Cong 


Buffalo 

The  public  is  not  getting 
?nough  information  to  carry  out 
its  responsibilities  as  citizens, 
Walter  Cronkite,  CBS  newsman, 
said  (luring  a  panel  on  “The 
Changing  Newspaper”  at  the 
APME  meeting  here  Sept.  29. 

“I  think  the  American  i)eo- 
ple  are  in  trouble  because,  to¬ 
gether,  in  many  communities, 
you — and  we  in  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision — are  not  giving  them 
enough  information,  enough 
facts  so  that  they  can  intelli¬ 
gently  discharge  their  i-espon- 
sibilities  as  citizens,”  he  as¬ 
serted. 

“I  think  that  you  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  are  in  some 
trouble  l)ecause  you  are  charged 
with  a  responsibility  that  you 
wnll  not,  or  perhaps  because  of 
economic  reasons,  you  cannot 
discharge,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Cronkite  said  it  was 
“simply  impossible  by  the 
spoken  word  ...  to  communicate 
all  the  information  that  the  in¬ 
dividual  citizen  needs.” 

Yet,  he  remarked,  surveys 
show  that  55  percent  of  the 
American  jjeople  say  they  get 
most  of  their  news  from  tele¬ 
vision. 

“If  that’s  the  case,  55  i)ercent 
of  the  public  is  inadequately  in¬ 
formed,”  he  declared. 

,  “Now  these  sound  like  harsh 
words.  I’m  not  criticizing  my 
own  business.  Actually,  the 
problem  is  that  we  do  such  a 


good  job,  such  a  slick  job  in  our 
presentation  of  the  news  that 
we  have  deluded  the  public  into 
a  belief  that  they  are  getting 
all  they  need  to  know  from  us.” 

In  some  communities,  Mr. 
Cronkite  said,  the  newspapers 
don’t  give  their  readers  any 
more  than  they  can  find  on  the 
television  tube.  Adding  to  the 
problem,  he  went  on,  is  the  fact 
that  newspapers  try  to  compete 
with  television  on  its  own 
ground,  whereas  the  two  media 
complement  each  other. 

“A  slick  featur’zed  makeun 
in  newspapers.”  he  suggested, 
“almost  defies  the  average  read¬ 
er  to  get  the  news.” 

Mason  Walsh,  Phoenix  Ga¬ 
zette,  said  newspaper  emphasis 
has  shifted  from  spot  news  to 
reports  in  depth,  the  interpre¬ 
tive  story,  and  analysis.  They 
are  not  ignoring  the  spot  news 
break,  he  said,  but  they  are  go¬ 
ing  beyond  and  behind  the 
basic,  bare  news. 

Even  while  television  has 
grown,  he  pointed  out,  radio 
and  newspapers  haven’t  with¬ 
ered  and  died;  they  are  Ixrth 
giants,  too.  Television,  he  noted, 
is  “stuck  with  the  clock,”  but 
newspapers  can  create  more 
space  for  news. 

Norman  Isaacs,  Louinville 
Courier-Jourrral  and  Times,  was 
critical  of  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  for  its  lack  of  research  on 
matters  pertaining  to  news  and 
its  presentation. 


In  the  view  of  .1.  Edward 
Murray,  Arizona  Republic,  the 
newspaper  audience  is  growing 
in  intellectual  capacity  and  ap¬ 
petite  “faster  than  we  are  up¬ 
grading  newspaper  content.” 

What  is  now  required,  he 
said,  is  more  sophisticated  news 
judgment  resulting  in  front 
pages  that  contain  some  of  the 
“real  newsness  in  the  world  in¬ 
stead  of  an  offering  of  violence 
and  faraway  political  crisis 
which  looks  like  yesterday’s  vio¬ 
lence  and  faraway  political 
crisis.” 

Mr.  Murray  suggested  that 
newspapermen  might  stop  .see¬ 
ing  each  other  exclusively  and 
associate  instead  with  curious, 
inquiring  non-newspaper  people. 

Frank  Eyerly,  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune,  said  the 
newspaper  that  is  really  read  is 
one  that  offers  news  in  such  a 
way  that  the  reader  can  identify 
with  it.  He  questioned  the 
rationale  of  an  editor  who  in¬ 
sists  that  his  newspaper  is  one 
of  record. 

♦ 

Gallagher  Says  Press 
Must  Risk  Its  Image 

Buffalo 

The  press  must  accept  the  risk 
of  becoming  unpopular  and  pub¬ 
lish  objective  reports  on  emo¬ 
tional  subjects,  Wes  Gallagher, 
general  manager  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  told  a  group  of  edi¬ 
tors  here  this  week. 


torture. 

“On  August  20,”  he  related, 
‘Sve  .serveci  all  of  you  with  a 
news-picture-package  showing 
two  pictures  of  the  victims  of 
Viet  Cong  torture,  two  pictures 
of  Government  troops  torturing 
women  Cong  prisoners,  and  a 
story  about  both  incidents. 

“The  pictures  moved  at  3  in 
the  afternoon  in  plenty  of 
time  for  AMs.  Out  of  37  papers 
checked,  19  printed  only  pic¬ 
tures  of  Government  troops  tor¬ 
turing  the  Viet  Cong  suspects, 
5  printed  only  pictures  showing 
Viet  Cong  torturing  victims,  5 
l)resented  a  balanced  treatment, 
one  from  each  side,  8  published 
the  story  only  without  any  pic¬ 
tures.  The  most  used  picture  of 
the  whole  group  was  the  single 
picture  of  a  Government  soldier 
pushing  the  head  of  a  Viet  Cong 
woman  suspect  in  the  river. 

“Now  I  am  sure  that  our  crit¬ 
ics  would  find  something  sinister 
in  the  variety  of  treatment,  but 
I  think  it  is  indicative  of  a 
healthy,  vigorous  attitude  on  the 
l)art  of  editors  who  are  doing 
their  job  according  to  their  own 
news  judgment.” 

• 

Ill  Advertising  Post 

The  appointment  of  Dennis  M. 
Kelly  as  manager-international 
advertising  for  Eastern  Airlines 
is  announced  by  Richard  W. 
Lucking,  the  company’s  division 
vicepresident  for  advertising  and 
sales  promotion. 
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$25  MILLION  ESTATE 

Field’s  Will  Creates 
Trusts  for  Children 


Chicago 

The  will  of  Marshall  Field, 
who  died  Sept.  18,  disposes  of  an 
estate  estimated  at  $25,500,(100. 
Mr.  Field  was  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Chica(/o  Sun-Thnea 
and  the  Chicago  Daily  Nctvit 
and  publisher  of  World  Book 
Encyclopedia. 

The  document,  filed  for  pro¬ 
bate  this  week,  provides  that  the 
hulk  of  the  estate,  which  in¬ 
cludes  stocks  and  bonds  and 
three  residences,  be  held  in 
trusts  for  his  six  children. 

His  executors,  Edward  I.  Far¬ 
ley  and  George  B.  Young,  ex¬ 
plained  that  Mr.  Field’s  will, 
made  in  June,  1965,  also  antici¬ 
pated  the  creation  of  additional 
trusts  and  other  provisions  for 
his  wife.  As  a  result,  his  widow’, 
the  former  Julia  Lynne  Temple¬ 
ton,  will  receive  one-third  of  the 
estate. 

The  executors  .said  in  a  state¬ 
ment:  “Entirely  apart  from  Mr. 
Field’s  personal  estate,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  family’s 
assets  is  held  in  trust.  The  trust 
owns  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  stock  of  Field  Enterprises 
Inc.,  which  is  comprised  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times,  Field  Enter¬ 
prises  Educational  Corp.,  Field 
Communications  Corp.,  and 
Manistique  Pulp  and  Paper  Co. 

Sole  Benefiriurie« 

“Mr.  Field  was  the  sole  bene¬ 
ficiary  of  the  trust  during  his 
lifetime.  On  his  death,  his  two 
sons,  Marshall  Field  Jr.  and 
Frederick  Woodruff  Field,  be¬ 
came  the  sole  beneficiaries. 

“The  trust  set  up  by  Mr. 
Field’s  father,  Marshall  Field 
III,  continues  until  the  younger 
of  Mr.  Field’s  two  sons,  now’  13, 
reaches  the  age  of  25. 

“The  older  son,  Marshall,  now’ 
24,  has  already  become  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Field  Enterprises 
board  and  the  boards  of  its  prin¬ 
cipal  subsidiaries. 

“The  late  Mr.  Field’s  daugh¬ 
ters  are  provided  for  in  family 
trusts  set  up  by  him  and  his 
father.  Frederick  Woodruff  Field, 
son  of  Mrs.  Katherine  Wood¬ 
ruff  Field,  lives  with  his  mother 
and  two  sisters,  Katherine  and 
Barbara,  in  Anchorage,  Alaska. 
Mr.  Field’s  other  daughters  are 
Joanne  Field  and  Corinne  Tem¬ 
pleton  Field.’’ 

Marshall  Field  Jr.  is  presently 
associated  with  the  Sew  York 


Herald  Tribune  but  w’ill  join  the 
Chicago  newspapers  .shortly. 
Thus  he  will  carry  on  the  tra¬ 
dition  e.stablished  by  his  late 
grandfather  who  founded  the 
Chicago  Sun,  and  his  father. 
He  plans  to  become  a  resident  of 
Chicago  later  this  year. 

“I  w’elcome  the  opportunity  of 
.starting  at  once  to  do  all  I  can 
to  continue  the  work  my  father 
carried  on  so  brilliantly  w’ith  our 
tw’o  newspapers  and  the  other 
larger  parts  of  our  comjiany,’’ 
Mr.  Field  said.  “It  is  my  hope 
that  time  and  intensive  applica¬ 
tion  on  my  part  W’ill  enable  me 
to  share  more  and  more  of  the 
load  that  has  now  l>een  should¬ 
ered  by  his  many  able  as.soci- 
ates.” 

He  indicated  that  there  will 
lie  no  change  in  the  nature  or 
stance  of  the  Sun-Times  and 
Daily  New’s  or  any  of  the  other 
publishing  or  communications 
.subsidiaries  that  make  up  the 
company  complex,  and  that  the 
course  set  by  his  father  w’ill  be 
follow’ed  in  every  detail  through 
the  predictable  future. 

How’ard  Seitz,  legal  advisor  to 
the  Field  family  for  more  than 
20  years,  w’as  also  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  Field  En¬ 
terprises. 

The  control  of  Field  Enter- 
jnises  Inc.  remains  unchanged. 
Since  the  death  of  Marshall 
F'ield  III  in  1956,  the  corporation 
has  been  controlled  by  four 
trustees.  These  ti’ustees,  aside 
from  the  late  Marshall  Field  IV, 
are  George  B.  Young,  president 
and  now’  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  corporation:  Edw’ard  I.  Far¬ 
ley,  a  senior  vicepresident  of  the 
corporation,  and  How’ard  Seitz. 
When  legal  formalities  are  con¬ 
cluded,  Marshall  Field  V  w’ill 
-succeed  his  father  as  family 
trustee. 

The  Field  Enterprises  complex 
includes  Publishers  Newspaper 
Syndicate  which  senes  some 
1800  new’spapers. 

Stewart  Heads  .Subsidiary 

The  Board  of  Directors  of 
Field  Communications  Corpora¬ 
tion  elected  Russ  Stew’art  chair¬ 
man  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  company.  Sterling  (Red) 
Quinlan  was  named  president. 

Mr.  Stewart  has  been  a  vice- 
president  and  a  director  of  Field 
Communications.  Mr.  Quinlan 
has  been  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  company 
which  is  a  subsidiary  of  Field 


MAN  OF  THE  YEAR — Joseph  Baer,  left,  president  of  Newspaper  and 
Mail  Deliverers  Union  of  New  York,  receives  Man  of  the  Year  Award 
of  Floyd  Gibbons  Post,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  from  New  York  build¬ 
er  Samuel  J.  Lefrak,  as  J.  Kingsbury  Smith,  publisher  of  the  New  York 
Journal  American,  looks  on.  Presentation  was  made  at  the  Overseas 
Press  Club  Sept.  24. 


Enterprises.  The  corporation  w’ill 
go  on  the  air  w’ith  UHF  station 
WFLD  in  January,  1966. 

Mr.  Stewart  was  named  a 
vicepresident  of  Field  Enter¬ 
prises  in  July,  1965.  He  has  been 
a  director  of  the  corporation 
since  1952  and  is  a  vicepresident 
and  member  of  the  management 
heal’d  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
and  Chicago  Daily  New’s.  He  is 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Manis¬ 
tique  Pulp  &  Paper  Company 
and  a  director  of  Publishers 
New’spaper  Syndicate  and  Field 
Enterprises  Charitable  Corjiora- 
tion. 

Mr.  Quinlan  has  been  with 
Field  Communications  Corpora¬ 
tion  since  its  inception  in  April, 
1964.  He  had  lieen  vicepresident 
of  the  American  Broadcasting 
Company  since  1953  and  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  W’ith  ABC’s  Chicago  tele¬ 
vision  station,  WBKB,  since 
1947. 

• 

Don  Soutter  to  Edit 
Students^  Lab  Daily 

Toronto 

Don  Soutter,  38,  news  editor 
of  the  Kingston  Whig-Standard, 
W’ill  join  the  staff  of  Ryerson 
Polytechnical  Institute  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  institute’s 
new’  daily  tabloid  new’spaper. 

E.  U.  Schrader,  chairman  of 
Ryerson’s  communication  de¬ 
partment,  said  the  new’  daily  was 
set  up  to  provide  a  newspaper 
on  which  journalism  students 
can  work  as  part  of  their  course. 
Fifteen  students  a  day  will 
rotate  in  w’orking  under  Mr. 
Soutter  to  put  out  the  eight-page 
morning  paper. 

EDITOR  8C  PU 


S.F.  Editions 
Record  Gains 

San  Francisco 

New’  productivity  gains  were 
scored  by  the  San  Francisco 
New’spaper  Printing  Co.  this 
w’eek,  which  opened  with  a  Sun¬ 
day  Examiner  and  Chroyiicle 
containing  the  eciuivalent  of  258 
full  pages. 

.Monday’s  morning  Chronicle 
and  evening  Examiner  ami  News 
Call  Bulletin  each  were  of  58 
pages. 

The  Hearst  new’spaper  added 
its  18th  comic  .strip,  introducing 
Bob  Weber’s  Moose.  Since  con¬ 
solidation  it  has  continued  to 
publish  the  comics  of  Iwth  new.s- 
jiapers  daily. 

The  Sunday  new’si)aper  con¬ 
tinues  to  provide  two  separate 
roto  magazines  in  color.  Cali¬ 
fornia  Living,  the  Hearst  prod¬ 
uct,  is  scheduled  for  surv’ival 
and  expansion.  Meainvhile  Cali¬ 
fornia  Living  is  contained  in 
editions  going  to  former  Exam¬ 
iner  subscribers  and  Bonanza 
to  the  Chronicle’s  circulation  list. 

The  Examiner’s  banner  flies 
over  Sunday’s  main  news,  sports, 
women’s  and  several  other  sec¬ 
tions. 

The  Chronicle  jiublishes  its 
Sunday  editorial,  special  col¬ 
umns  and  features  in  a  section 
called  Sunday  Punch.  This  has 
run  to  eight  pages.  The  Chron¬ 
icle’s  portion  of  the  Sunday 
paper  also  includes  Date  Book, 
w’hich  ran  36  tabloid  pages  this 
W’eek.  This  World,  featuring  a 
weekly  news  summary,  was  40 
tabloid  pages. 
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Summer  ^Cut  Out  the  Boredom, 

Intern:  Make  the  Job  Exciting!  ’ 

Hy  Jonathan  Brown 


‘‘I  was  bol  t'd”  .  . .  “They  never 
j^ve  me  a  cliance  to  do  anything 
important"  .  . .  “No,  the  summer 
OTisn’t  a  complete  waste.  I  de¬ 
cided  not  to  go  into  journalism.” 

Despite  the  liest  efforts  of  the 
profession,  hundreds  of  students 
returned  to  their  high  .schools 
and  colleges  with  comments  like 
these  about  journalism  after 
spending  the  summer  working  in 
a  newspaper. 

This  finding,  most  relevant  to 
the  editorial  side  of  newspajiers 
but  applicable  to  other  depart¬ 
ments,  is  the  result  of  my  own 
experiences  and  the  consensus 
of  others  who  from  June  to 
September  liave  seen  excitement 
turn  to  lioredom,  involvement 
become  apathy. 

Working  for  an  entire  sum¬ 
mer  in  one  department  of  a 
newspaper  or  doing  uninteresting 
and  undemanding  tasks  is  not 
attracting  the  quality  of  people 
new'spapers  must  have.  A  much 
broader  approach  to  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  a  summer  training  is 
needed  to  bring  more  enthusias¬ 
tic  trainees  into  the  field. 

(Irralive  I’rogruiii 

Giving  the  trainee  a  varied 
and  creative  program  in  more 
than  one  department  and  at  dif¬ 
ferent  levels  can  create  an  inter¬ 
est  and  personal  commitment 
reprardless  of  the  salary  level. 

One  summer,  working  for  the 
Copley  organization  in  Torrence, 
Calif.,  and  another  working  for 
the  Ottaway  organization  in 
Middletown,  N.  Y.,  in  addition 
to  growing  up  in  a  newspaper 
family  have  convinced  me  of  the 
exciting  opportunities  a  career 
in  journalism  offers. 

However,  most  newspaper 
training  programs,  especially  on 
small  papers  in  which  training 
can  be  best  accomplished,  pro¬ 
duce  more  lawyers,  bankers  and 
artists  than  journalists. 

The  failure  of  many  training 
programs  is  due  not  to  the  size 
or  facilities  of  the  individual 
newspapers  or  with  the  basic 
features  of  summer  training. 
Even  low  pay,  odd  hours  and 
working  conditions  which  are 
less  than  ideal  seldom  cause  a 
summer  program  to  fail. 


(Jonathan  Brown  is  the  son 
of  Eugene  J.  Brown,  publisher 
of  the  Danbury  (Conn.)  News- 
Times  in  the  Ottaway  Group.  He 
<8  a  senior  at  Yale  University.) 


I  would  suggest  that  the  pur- 
po.se  of  summer  programs 
should: 

1.  Give  students  practical  and 
vai  ied  experience. 

2.  Interest  and  excite  them  in 
more  than  one  phase  of 
journalism  as  a  career. 

3.  Fill  in  for  vacationing 
employes. 

Too  often,  one  or  two  of  the.se 
goals  are  used  in  designing  sum¬ 
mer  jobs — .seldom  are  all  three 
effectively  combined. 

The.se  three  functions  should 
not  be  separatcHl.  An  interest 
cannot  be  stimulated  without 
some  practical  knowledge;  being 
exposed  to  a  challenging  story 
is  frustrating  if  the  summer  re¬ 
porter  doesn’t  have  the  ability, 
learning  and  oi)portunity  to  see 
it  in  print  under  his  own  byline. 
It  is  also  important  for  a  news¬ 
paper  to  get  some  financial  bene¬ 
fit  by  using  the  summer  trainee 
as  a  replacement,  and  filling  in 
for  a  “regular”  is  an  important 
practical  and  psychological  ex¬ 
perience  for  a  student. 

Ill  DiiTerent  Dr.parlmriits 

The  first  purpose  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  program  should  be  to  train 
and  develop  skills.  This  is  best 
achieved  in  my  opinion  by  being 
exposed  to  every  facet  of  a  news¬ 
paper,  and  not  by  spending  the 
entire  summer  in  one  depart¬ 
ment. 

At  the  Middletown  Daily 
Record,  I  spent  a  week  in  each 
department  working  with  and 
under  the  supervision  of  the 
department  head  before  going 
to  my  particular  forte,  the  news 
room.  I  didn’t  become  very  pro¬ 
ficient  in  each  department  be¬ 
cause  this  wasn’t  the  purpose — 
what  I  did  get  was  a  general 
grasp  of  how  each  operated. 

Two  examples  help  to  illus¬ 
trate  what  I  gained  from  this 
liberal  approach  to  a  training 
program. 

On  the  most  violent  night  of 
the  recent  Los  Angeles  riots,  I 
was  the  wire  editor.  As  news 
flowed  in,  I  suggested  to  the 
news  editor  we  consider  re¬ 
plating  a  page  of  the  riot  in 
place  of  a  local  feature  page. 

The  news  editor  that  night 
himself  a  substitute,  got  little 
encouragement  from  the  produc¬ 
tion  department  which  wanted 
to  go  home.  From  my  limited 
knowledge  of  three  weeks  in  the 


various  phases  of  production  I 
was  able  to  give  the  editor  the 
mechanical  information  neces¬ 
sary  for  him  to  make  the  obvious 
decision.  In  more  normal  times 
I  have  found  much  of  the  inter¬ 
departmental  friction  and  delay 
comes  from  a  simple  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  problems 
of  one  department  by  another. 

Broad  Knowledge 

The  Middletown  Record  is  an 
offset  newspaper,  and  [lages  are 
checked  out  by  the  editorial  de- 
jiartment  after  lieing  pasted-up. 
While  this  means  editorial  ma¬ 
terial  is  well  proofed,  display 
and  classified  ad  copy  often  isn’t. 
When  1  checked-out,  my  week 
and  a  half  in  display  and  clas¬ 
sified  enabled  me  to  catch  adver¬ 
tising  mistakes  the  usual  edi¬ 
torial  check-out  man  couldn’t 
because  he  didn’t  know  what  to 
look  for. 

Such  broad  experience  will  not 
only  benefit  the  temporary  em¬ 
ploye  no  matter  what  depart¬ 
ment  he  ends  up  in — (and  he 
may  find  his  talent  doesn’t  lie 
where  he  thought) — but  it  is 
invaluable  exposure  for  a  future 
department  head  or  general 
manager. 

Perhaps  the  most  important 
part  of  the  editorial  training  is 
supervision  of  copy.  Handing  a 
summer  trainee  a  style  book  may 
do  wonders  for  his  abbreviation, 
but  only  an  experienced  re- 
l>orter’s  constant  and  minute 
criticism  will  make  him  produce 
good  stories. 

The  Copley  organization  has 
a  department  of  education  which 
individually  supervises  trainees. 
A  copy  of  every  story  is  re¬ 
viewed  not  only  by  the  local 
editors  but  also  by  an  experi¬ 
enced  reporter  in  this  central 
department  who  has  a  more  de¬ 
tached  and  qualitative  point  of 
view. 

There  is  nothing  which  helps 
a  fledgling  reporter  more  than 
having  his  corrected  copy  re¬ 
turned  and  watching  the  red- 
marks  decrease  so  the  original 
color  of  the  paper  is  once  more 
visible. 

Perhaps  the  most  frequent 
complaint  by  the  summer  trainee 
is  not  that  he  has  the  worst 
camera  in  the  newsroom  or  that 
his  typewriter  recognizes  only 
twenty-five  letters  in  ^he  alpha¬ 
bet,  but  that  he  is  bored  stiff  by 


doing  obituaries,  chicken-dinner 
rewrites  and  telephone  dicta¬ 
tion.  Most  trainees  willingly  ac¬ 
cept  menial  tasks  75  percent  of 
the  time,  but  they  feel  restricted 
and  frustrated  if  they  aren’t 
allowed  some  good  stories  and 
creative  opportunities. 

Feature  stories  are  an  ideal 
way  to  give  the  reporter  a  chal¬ 
lenge  which  demands  creativity 
and  work  on  one’s  own  time. 
(Some  way  must  be  found  so 
newsmen  learning  the  trade 
aren’t  restricted  by  restricted 
hours  and  conditions.)  However, 
the  real  excitement  of  journal¬ 
ism  comes  from  aiding  an  ex¬ 
perienced  reporter  on  a  big  story 
and  by  being  exposed  to  depart¬ 
ment  head  and  management 
decision-making. 

Invaluable  Experience 

-After  three  weeks  working  as 
one  of  the  editors  on  the  desk  at 
-Middletown  I  took  a  free  morn¬ 
ing  to  investigate  on  my  own  a 
murder  story.  By  lucky  circum¬ 
stances  I  secured  a  newsbreak 
and  got  my  story  on  page  one. 
The  next  day,  however,  I  worked 
with  the  regular  reporter  on  the 
story;  I  didn’t  get  a  story  on 
page  one  again,  but  I  learned 
more  from  him  than  pride  from 
a  byline  was  worth. 

Along  the  same  lines,  attend¬ 
ing  page-one  conferences  and 
editors’  meetings  gave  me  an 
insight  into  the  policy  decisions 
which  affect  individuals  and 
general  newspaper  policy. 

The  confidences  given  me  not 
only  made  me  understand  the 
workings  of  the  newspaper,  but 
also  how  much  I  had  to  learn. 
For  a  student  who  still  has  a  few 
years  of  education  left,  knowing 
what  one  does  not  know,  is 
invaluable. 

By  the  time  I  got  to  the  news¬ 
room  (in  addition  to  what  has 
been  mentioned  I  spent  a  week 
in  accounting  and  one  in  circu¬ 
lation)  I  found  I  had  more  all- 
around  experience  than  people 
who  had  l^en  there  five  years. 
One  of  the  deskmen  said  he 
wished  he  had  had  my  experi¬ 
ence  because  he  was  forced  to 
spend  much  of  his  time  running 
to  other  departments  for  infor¬ 
mation  he  needed  to  make  his 
own  decisions. 

My  summer  experiences 
ranged  from  greasing  the  press 
{Continued  on  page  124) 
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All-Out  Sales  Pitch 
Aimed  at  Car  Dealers 


FAST  RUN — A  copy  of  the  offset-printed  wraparound  section  for  the 
Catholic  News,  marking  the  visit  of  Pope  Paul  VI  to  New  York,  is  shown 
by  (left  to  right)  Herb  Phillips  of  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology; 
Charles  Ridder  and  Victor  Ridder  of  the  diocesan  newspaper. 


The  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  and  the  International 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  (formerly  NAEA)  have 
teamed  up  for  a  concerted  six- 
month  selling  attack  on  auto¬ 
mobile  dealers. 

According  to  the  National 
Automobile  Dealers  Association, 
estimates  for  1964  show  that 
auto  dealers  spent  $316  million 
in  advertising  and  promotion, 
of  which  $173  million  went  to 
newspapers. 

The  primary  targets  in  this 
combing  undertaking,  which  is 
designed  not  only  to  maintain 
the  newspaper’s  current  posi¬ 
tion  but  to  increase  the  amount 
of  dollars  invested  by  dealers 
and  factories  for  new  car  adver¬ 
tising,  are: 

184  automobile  dealer  associa¬ 
tions  in  the  American  Motors, 
Chrysler  and  Ford  dealer  adver¬ 
tising  structure; 

159  advertising  agency  ac¬ 
count  supervisors;  and 

149  division,  region,  zone  and 
district  auto  managers. 

All  told,  the  sales  effort  will 
require  492  individual  contacts, 
not  including  1500  dealers  as¬ 
sociation  committee  members. 

Target  Presentation 

The  BoA’s  Detroit  office,  under 
the  command  of  Lou  Rich,  has 
put  together  a  special  target  ac¬ 
count  presentation  and  a  direc¬ 
tory  pinpointing  the  names  and 
addresses  of  dealer  association 
chairmen,  agency  account  execu¬ 
tives,  and  division,  field,  regional 
zone  district  managers  to  be 
contacted. 

Byron  Snowden,  the  Bureau’s 
automotive  account  executive  in 
Detroit,  was  in  New  York  to 
outline  plans  of  the  selling  effort 
at  the  communication  meeting 
which  takes  place  the  last  Fri¬ 
day  of  every  month  at  the  Bu¬ 
reau  office,  and  is  attended  by 
representatives  of  the  Bureau, 
INAE  and  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Newspaper  Represen¬ 
tatives. 

Mr.  Snowden  told  E&P  later 
that  INAE  will  concentrate  first 
on  the  dealer  association  com¬ 
mittee  chairmen  and  committee 
members  and  then  follow  up 
later  with  factory  and  agency 
field  executives. 

He  said  there  are  40  key  fac¬ 
tory  and  agency  cities.  The  Bu¬ 
reau,  with  local  INAE  coopera¬ 
tion,  will  be  responsible  for  five 
cities  in  which  they  have  branch 
offices  and  the  INAE  has  been 
assigned  the  remaining  35  cities. 

The  Bureau  cities  are:  New 
York-Newark,  Detroit,  Chicago, 


San  Francisco-Oakland  and  Los 
.\ngeies. 

INAE  cities  are:  Bo.'iton, 
Philadelphia,  Washington,  At¬ 
lanta,  Dallas,  Memphis,  Buffalo, 
Syracuse,  Cincinnati,  Lan.sing, 
Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  Denver, 
Portland,  Ore.,  Seattle,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Kansas  City,  Houston, 
New  Orleans,  Milwaukee,  St. 
Louis,  Jacksonville,  Portland, 
Me.,  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  Miami, 
Richmond,  Indianapolis,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Davenport,  Fargo,  Des 
Moines,  Omaha,  Oklahoma  City, 
Phoenix  and  Salt  Lake  City. 

Contacts  in  these  40  citie.s 
include  dealers,  factory  and 
agency,  Mr.  Snowden  .said. 

Test  in  6  Areas 

The  selling  operation  will  get 
underway  in  October  with  a 
test  in  Illinois  Daily  Newspaper 
Markets,  Detroit,  Cleveland, 
New  York,  Boston  and  Dallas 
Itefore  it  goes  full  blast  in  the 
other  cities  mentioned. 

The  AANR,  the  third  entity  in 
the  recently  rejuvenated  “Golden 
Triangle’’  sales  structure,  has 
l)een  giv'en  a  reserve  assignment, 
and  will  make  presentations  only 
if  needed.  The  reason  is  that 
this  is  a  local  job  which  by  its 
very  nature  must  be  done  by  the 
individual  newspapers,  the  Bu¬ 
reau  said.  However,  a  spokesman 
in  AANR  said  he  wouldn’t  be 
surprised  if  the  AANR  had  to 
take  a  more  active  part. 

The  slide  presentation  and 
script  which  are  being  made 
available  on  a  cost  basis  to 
INAE  members  by  the  Bureau 
incorporate  important  findings 
from  previous  Bureau  studies 
and  from  the  Simmons  report 
made  for  Million  Market  News- 
jiapers  showing  television’s 
weakness  in  reaching  car-buying 
prospects. 

Heavy  emphasis  is  placed  on 
creativity.  The  Bureau  suggests 
that  one  way  newspapers  can  be 
used  more  successfully  to  pro¬ 
mote  new  car  sales  is  to  region¬ 
alize  copy  the  way  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company  is  doing  for 
the  .American  Petroleum  Insti¬ 
tute’s  “See  America  Best  By 
Car”  campaign.  Sample  layouts 
dramatize  a  car  in  different  local 
settings.  , 

Centennial  Edition 

Boone,  Iowa 

The  Boone  News-Republican 
published  a  16-section  edition  on 
Monday,  Sept.  13,  marking  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  city’s 
founding.  Each  section  was  de¬ 
voted  to  a  phase  of  the  commu¬ 
nity’s  industry-  and  civic  life. 


Catholic  News 
Marks  Papal 
Visit  in  Color 

The  Cath-olic  News,  official 
weekly  newspaper  of  the  Arch¬ 
diocese  of  New  York,  arrived  on 
the  newsstands  Sept.  30  with  a 
full-page  SpectaColor  picture  of 
Pope  Paul  VI. 

The  photo  of  the  white-robed 
Pontiff  graced  the  front  page 
and  a  nighttime  scene  of  the 
Pope’s  coronation  was  featured 
on  the  outside  page  of  the  wrap¬ 
around  section.  Black-and-white 
photos  and  editorial  text  were 
contained  on  the  inside  pages 
and  beneath  the  fractional-page 
color  photo  on  the  back.  The 
regular  edition  of  the  Ne>vs  was 
.stuffed  inside. 

The  speed  with  which  the  sec¬ 
tion  was  produced  is  somewhat 
of  a  publishing  miracle  in  the 
preprint  trade.  Victor  Ridder, 
publisher  of  the  News,  assisted 
by  his  brother,  Charles  Ridder, 
who  is  Hurletron  Inc.  account 
executive  at  Pritchard,  Wood 
advertising  agency  in  New  York, 
arranged  on  Sept.  20  to  have 
the  section  printed  by  the 
Graphic  Arts  Research  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Rochester  Institute  of 
Technology  on  web  offset 
presses. 

The  original  transparency  of 
the  official  photograph  of  Pope 
Paul,  taken  by  Yosuf  Karsh, 
was  obtained  from  Consolidated 
Book  Publishers  Inc.,  publishers 
of  Family  Weekly,  and  shipped 
to  Herbert  Phillips,  acting  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  research  center  at 
Rochester.  The  first  of  the  150,- 
000  sections  rolled  off  the  presses 
72  hours  later.  The  completed 


run  was  then  taken  to  Bridge¬ 
port,  Conn,  where  the  News  is 
printed. 

The  Graphic  Arts  Research 
Department  is  .staffed  by  20  pro¬ 
fessionals  in  the  field  of  print¬ 
ing.  The  department  has  l)een 
conducting  experiments  over  the 
past  three  years  in  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  web  offset  to  color  print¬ 
ing  in  newspapers.  This  project 
is  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Peoria  Journal  Star  and  several 
paper  and  supply  companies. 

• 

Papers  to  Distribute 
Pope’s  Speech  Record 

From  the  moment  Pope  Paul 
VPs  plane  lands  at  Kennedy  Air¬ 
port  in  New  York  at  9:30  a.m. 
Oct.  4,  until  it  departs  from  the 
.same  point  at  11  p.m.,  a  record¬ 
ing  device  will  capture  the  words 
of  the  Pontiff.  This  master  re¬ 
cording  will  be  transferred  to 
both  sides  of  a  33  rpm  record 
that  will  be  sold  and  distributed 
through  newspapers  only  until  it 
is  made  available  to  retail  stores. 

The  two  principal  events  on 
the  recording  will  be  the  Pope’s 
plea  for  world  peace  before  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  and  his  celebration  of  a 
low  mass  at  Yankee  Stadium. 

The  recording  will  be  distrib¬ 
uted  to  newspapers  by  United 
Feature  Syndicate. 

• 

Director  of  Touribin 

Herbert  L.  Allen,  formerly 
with  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post, 
Cheyenne  (Wyo.)  Eagle-Tribune 
and  the  Mattoon  (Ill.)  Journal- 
Gazette,  was  recently  named 
director  of  Tourism,  Conventions 
and  Promotions  for  the  Greater 
Clearwater  (Fla.)  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 
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ROP  COLOR 


CreatluBly  Speiifclng... 

By  Ted  Bara»h,  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA 


Newspaper  color  presents  the  ad¬ 
vertiser — and  the  creative  man — 
with  enormous  opportunities  and  ex¬ 
citing  challenges,  plus  a  few  unique 
chances  to  get  in  trouble  if  some 
basic  rules  of  the  game  are  ignored. 

From  a  creative  point  of  view,  the 
problem  is  to  make  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  use  of  the  extra  dimension  color 
offers.  It  is  aot  enough  merely  to 
color  a  black  and  white  ad — al¬ 
though  color  is  so  powerful  a  tool 
that  even  used  in  this  elementary 
way  it  will  produce  dramatic  in¬ 
creases  in  readership  and  retention. 
But  to  milk  color  for  all  its  poten¬ 
tial  benefits  it  has  to  be  used  so  it 
relates  to  the  advertising  problem. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  color 
lan  do: 

•  On  the  simplest  level,  men¬ 
tioned  above,  it  can  attract  ex¬ 
tra  attention. 

•  It  can  make  description  of  a 
product  more  precise — for  ex¬ 
ample,  show  the  color  of  car¬ 
peting,  or  lipstick,  or  automo¬ 
biles. 

•  It  can  increase  desire  for  the 
product  by  increasing  realism 
of  presentation — for  example, 
by  showing  the  color  of  beer, 
or  ham,  or  chocolate  cake. 

•  It  can  increase  package  identi¬ 
fication. 

•  It  can  give  ads  a  striking  vis¬ 
ual  difference  from  the  com¬ 
petition  where  product  claims 
are  limited  and  product  differ¬ 
ences  marginal. 

•  It  can  be  used  to  create  mood 
and  psychological  attitudes  that 
reinforces  the  copy — for  exam¬ 
ple,  bright,  hot  colors  say  gaie¬ 
ty  and  excitement,  cool,  rest¬ 
ful  colors  convey  calmness  and 
meditation. 

It  is  wise  for  those  preparing 
newspaper  color  ads  to  create  in 
terms  of  newspaper  color  processes 
and  not  simply  take  an  ad  prepared 
for  another  medium  and  run  it  in 
the  newspaper. 

For  instance,  when  planning  an 
ROP  color  ad,  it  is  a  good  idea  to 
avoid  fussy  art  work,  and  art  work 
that  depends  on  hairline  registra¬ 
tion  of  two,  three  or  four  color 
plates.  Bold,  simple  colors  produce 
maximum  impact  on  newsprint 
stock.  Avoid  typography  in  light 
colors;  for  legibility  it  must  be 
inked  so  heavily  there  is  a  danger 


of  offsetting. 

In  Bureau  presentations  to  poten¬ 
tial  color  advertisers,  we  have  cre¬ 
ated  ads  to  illustrate  ways  to  use 
newspaper  color.  Since  these  are 
reproduced  here  in  black  and  white. 
I’ll  attempt  to  describe  the  original 
color. 

The  Sudds  Beer  ad  conceived  for 
ROP  color  shows  how  four  colors 
can  be  put  to  work  to  create  visual 
excitement  and  minimize  registra¬ 
tion  problems.  Large  flat  color  areas 
are  used  in  the  beer  can,  the  beer 
glass,  pretzel  basket,  and  in  the 
large  type.  Slight  misregistration,  if 
it  took  place,  could  not  damage  this 
art  treatment. 

Retailers  have  been  quick  to  rec¬ 
ognize  the  advantages  of  newspaper 
color.  In  fact,  retailers  invested  two 
thirds  of  the  $200  million  spent  last 
year  on  daily  newspaper  color.  This 
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enthusiasm  for  newspaper  color  is 
not  misplaced.  The  Bureau  estimates 
that  while  color  costs  an  average  of 
29%  more  than  black  and  white,  it 
pulls  two  to  three  times  its  promo¬ 
tional  weight.  In  two  split  run  tests 
alternating  color  and  black  and 
white,  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  In¬ 
dependent,  Press  Telegram  found 
that  color  outsold  black  and  white, 
producing  60.6%  and  79.1%  more 
sales. 

A  drugstore  ad  illustrates  how 
ROP  color  can  be  used  as  an  atten¬ 
tion-getting  device  in  a  retail  ad. 
The  ad  with  the  headline,  “When 
the  Going  Gets  Close  ,  .  ,”  is  bright¬ 


ened  with  three  color  washes — one 
on  the  girl,  one  between  the  girl  and 
the  boy,  and  one  on  the  boy  and 
extending  down  to  draw  the  eye  to 
the  price  and  item  copy.  Registra¬ 
tion  is  not  critical  in  these  bold 
color  patches  and  where  two  colors 
meet  they  are  separated  by  the 
rather  thick  line  drawing  which 
further  simplified  registration. 

The  retail  ad  featuring  the  young 
lady  in  the  astronaut  headgear 
shows  how  multiple  color  can  be 
used  effectively  without  color  over¬ 
laying.  Four  different  colors  are 
spotted  in  the  copy  squares;  each 
color  is  kept  separate  from  the  other 
by  the  nature  of  the  layout. 

To  get  the  maximum  return  from 
color,  creative  people  need  to  keep 
in  mind  that  newspaper  color  has 
its  own  logic  and  its  own  require¬ 
ments,  and  if  ads  are  designed  on 
these  terms  they  can  be  exciting, 
beautiful,  and  extremely  effective. 
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Color  Success  Story 
One  of  Experience 

By  Gerald  B.  Healey 


Presentation  of  Color  Awards 
Scheduled  at  Oct.  4  Luncheon 


Trophies  and  plaques  will  be 
presented  to  the  winners  of  the 
9th  Annual  Editor  &  Pi  blisher 
Color  Awards  competition  Mon¬ 
day,  Oct.  4,  at  the  Biltmore 
Hotel  in  New  York  City. 

The  occasion  will  Ik*  the  an¬ 
nual  Color  Awards  luncheon 
which  is  co-sponsored  by  E&P 
and  the  American  A.ssociation 
of  Newspaper  Representatives. 
Edward  J.  Hundt,  of  Cresmer, 
Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee 
Inc.,  chairman  of  the  AANR 
Color  Awards  Committee,  will 
preside. 


Robert  U.  Brown,  president 
and  editor  of  E&P,  will  make 
the  presentations  to  nine  news¬ 
papers,  nine  national  advertisers 
and  their  agencies,  and  three 
retailers  in  color  reproiluction 
and  color  creativity  categories. 

Several  hundred  guests  at  the 
luncheon  will  come  from  news¬ 
papers,  advertising  agencies  and 
representative  firms.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  speaker  will  be  Richard  C. 
Anderson,  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  media  relations  and 
the  planning  division  of  Young 
&  Rubicam  Inc. 


In  the  Fountain  Court,  outside 
the  main  ballroom  of  the  Bilt¬ 
more,  where  the  luncheon  will 
be  served,  there  will  be  an  ex¬ 
hibit  of  tear  pages  from  scores 
of  newspapers  showing  the  high 
quality  of  color  reproduction 
both  ROP  and  pre-printed. 

All  of  the  contest  judges,  who 
may  be  seen  in  pictures  in  fol¬ 
lowing  pages  of  this  issue  of 
E&P,  have  accepted  invitations 
to  attend  the  affair. 

The  winners  of  awards  will 
be  represented  as  follows: 

Milwaukee  Journal — Robert  K. 
Drew;  Oscar  Mayer  &  Co., 
Charles  Lee;  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  Co.,  Robert  T.  Colwell. 

Dallas  Morning  \ews  and 
N  ieman-Marcus. 

Philadelphia  liullethi — Rich¬ 
ard  W.  Carpenter;  Sealtest  Co., 
Albert  I.  Supplee;  N.  W.  Ayer 
&  Son,  Stuart  Minton. 

Indianapolis  Star — Eugene  S. 
Pulliam;  Sealtest,  Albert  I. 
Supplee;  N.  W.  Ayer,  Stuart 
Minton. 

South  Bend  Tribune — Dean  J. 
Wilhelm;  Dressell’s,  C.  J.  Mc¬ 
Carthy  Jr.  and  Tom  Morris;  J. 
Walter  Thompson,  Robert  T. 
Colwell. 

Montreal  Gazette — Allan  B. 
Wilgar;  Eaton’s,  J.  A.  Parker. 

Yakima  Herald-Republic — Mai 


Richard  C.  Anderson 

Smith;  Sick’s  Rainier  Biewing 
Co.,  and  Doyle  Dane  Bernbach, 
Alan  Stone. 

Johnson  City  Press  Chronicle 
— Houston  Bishop;  Sanka  Cof¬ 
fee,,  R.  P.  Campbell. 

Palo  Alto  Times — Costello 
Bishop,  also  for  Grodin’s. 

Armour  &  Co. — C.  E.  Gylfe 
and  Mrs.  Gylfe;  Young  &  Rubi¬ 
cam,  Ralph  E.  Whiting. 

Chemical  Bank  of  New  York 
— Robert  A.  Geib  and  John  P. 
La  Ware;  Benton  &  Bowles, 
Zoltan  Medvecky. 

Life  magazine  —  Richard 
Coffey;  Y&R,  William  Brownell 
and  John  Davidson. 


COMPARING  four-color  agency  creativity  entries  are  Bert  Steinhauser, 
art  group  supervisor,  Doyle  Dane  Bernbach,  and  William  McCaffery, 
creative  director,  DeGarmo  Inc.  Mr.  Steinhauser,  who  was  the  art  di¬ 
rector  on  the  Heinz  soup  ads  which  won  honors  last  year,  said  there 
are  "very  few  good  ads  done  today  in  color,  not  just  in  newspapers 
but  in  all  media  where  color  is  used."  "Color,  if  it  is  to  be  professional, 
should  have  a  strong  selling  value  and  not  just  be  used  to  make  a 
bad  ad  stand  out,"  he  commented.  If  color  is  used  correctly,  he  said, 
it  will  "grow  out  of  a  solution  to  a  particular  problem."  For  this 
reason  he  and  the  other  judges  were  very  high  on  the  spot  color 
Chemical  Bank  of  New  York  ad  and  the  Life  magazine  SpectaColor 
preprint.  "These  are  ads  showing  real  legitimate  uses  of  color,"  Mr. 
McCaffery  was  heard  to  say,  "because  the  color  helps  to  communicate 
an  Idea,  a  sales  message — after  all,  isn't  this  what  advertising  is 
all  about!" 


.MiLWAI’KEE 

Selection  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal’s  Oscar  Mayer  Company 
ad  for  a  top  award  in  the  Editor 
&  Pi  blisher  ROP  Color  Com¬ 
petition  is  a  highlight  in  the 
newspaper’s  color  success  storj' 
over  the  years. 

The  Journal  won  the  award 
in  the  newspapers  over-250,000 
circulation  category. 

The  use  of  ROP  color  by  the 
Oscar  Mayer  Company  has  been 
a  highly  consistent  one  for  20 
years — and  the  development  of 
ROP  color  at  the  Journal  for  the 
past  74  years  has  been  highly 
significant. 

On  Jan.  5,  1891,  the  Journal 
printed  a  series  of  red  and  blue 
horizontal  bars  on  its  front  page 
to  give  an  American  flag  effect 
to  the  news  story  of  a  Wisconsin 
governor’s  inauguration.  This 
marked  the  first  attempt  to  use 
color  in  the  Journal.  The  first 
true  full  color  ROP  process  ad 


appeared  in  May,  1937. 

In  line  with  its  policy  of  mak¬ 
ing  color  experiments  “on  its 
own”  and  not  gambling  with  ad¬ 
vertisers’  dollars  on  the  still  im¬ 
mature  technique,  this  initial  at¬ 
tempt  was  a  full  page  promotion 
of  the  Journal’s  fashion  pages. 

Study  During  Moratorium 

The  “moratorium”  on  color  ad¬ 
vertising  enforced  by  World  War 
II  provided  an  opportunity  to 
study  all  Journal  advertising, 
both  black  and  white  and  color, 
past  and  potential.  Without  the 
pressure  of  deadlines,  it  pro¬ 
vided  the  chance  to  learn  funda¬ 
mentals  and  to  achieve  the  es¬ 
sential  plantwide  teamwork  so 
necessary  in  the  production  of 
run-of-paper  color. 

That  this  brief  era  of  experi¬ 
mentation  and  research  proved 
effective  is  evident  in  the  rec- 

(Continued  on  page  112) 
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JUDGES  OF  THE  CREATIVITY  PANEL  SHOW  THEIR  SELECTIONS  .  .  .  Rubieam,  with  Eaton  and  Grodin  ads;  William  McCafFary,  DeGarmo,  with 

(from  left)  Rupert  Witalis,  Compton  Advertising,  Inc.,  with  Armour  ad;  Neiman-Marcus  ad;  and  Bert  Steinhauser,  Doyle  Dane  Bernbach  with  Chem- 

Charles  Borden,  Warwick  &  Legler,  with  Life  ad;  Rick  Baxter,  Young  &  ical  Bank-New  York  Trust  Co.  winner. 


the  best  newspaper  color  of  1 964-65 .  .  . 

for  reprodovtiou  .  .  .  for  creative  use  of  color  .  .  . 


FULL  COLOR 
(Circulation  over  250,000) 

Newspaper:  Milwaukee  Journal 
Advertiser:  Oscar  Mayer  &  Co. 

Agency:  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co. 

(Circulation  of  100,000-250,000) 

Newspaper:South  Bend  Tribune 

Advertiser:  Dressel's  Bakery  division  of  American  Bakeries 
Agency:  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co. 

(Circulation  under  100,000) 

Newspaper:  Yakima  Herald-Republic 
Advertiser:  Sicks'  Rainier  Brewing  Co. 

Agency:  Doyle  Dane  Bernbach  Inc. 

SPOT  COLOR 
(Circulation  over  250,000) 

Newspaper:  Philadelphia  Bulletin 

Advertiser:  Sealtest  Foods  division  of  National  Dairy  Products  Corp. 
Agency:  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  Inc. 

(Circulation  of  100,000-250,000) 

Newspaper:  Indianapolis  Star 

Advertiser:  Sealtest  Foods  Ice  Cream  division  of  National  Dairy 
Products  Corp. 

Agency:  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  Inc. 

(Circulation  under  100,000) 

Newspaper:  Johnson  City  Press-Chronicle 
Advertiser:  Sanka  Coffee  (General  Foods) 

Agency:  Young  &  Rubieam  Inc. 


RETAIL  CREATIVITY 
(Circulation  over  250,000) 
Newspaper:  Dallas  Morning  News 
Advertiser:  Neiman-Marcus 

(Circulation  of  100,000-250,000) 

Newspaper:  Montreal  Gazette 
Advertiser:  T.  Eaton  Co.,  Ltd. 

(Circulation  under  100,000) 

Newspaper:Palo  Alto  Times 
Advertiser:  Grodin's 

AGENCY  CREATIVITY 
Full  Color 

Advertiser:  Armour  &  Company 
Agency:  Young  &  Rubieam  Inc. 

Roger  Wilder,  Art  Director 

Spot  Color 

Advertiser:  Chemical  Bank  New  York  Trust 
Agency:  Benton  &  Bowles  Inc. 

Zoltan  Medvecky,  Art  Director 


Preprint  Color 

Advertiser:  Life  Magazine 
Agency:  Young  &  Rubieam  Inc. 

John  Davidson,  Art  Director 


"istpod  ink  row  riffle 
all  the  way  with 
ailiffirult  suhjrrt'^ 

The  South  Bend  Tribune  displayed  Its  color 
reproduction  proficiency  in  the  100,000-250,000 
circulation  category  by  winning  best  full-color 
reproduction  with  this  Dressel's  Bakeries  division  of 
American  Bakeries  Company  advertisement  by 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  Chicago.  The  judges 
praised  the  overall  effect  of  this  ad  which  they 
said  was  achieved  by  the  newspaper's  ability  to 
control  the  ink  coverage.  The  ad  appeared 
July  30,  1964. 


"holilinfi  (Iowa  the  ml 
in  the  'ha^s*  maiir  this 
nrwspaiwr  a  winnrr^^ 

The  Milwaukee  Journal,  competing  in  the  over 
250,000  circulation  class,  was  the  judges  choice 
to  take  first  place  honors  for  full-color  reproduction 
with  this  Oscar  Mayer  &  Company  advertisement 
by  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  Chicago. 
The  judges  said  they  were  particularly  impressed  by 
how  well  the  newspaper  held  the  color  in  the 
paper  bags  so  that  the  dominant  red  ink  did  not 
come  through  and  spoil  the  effect.  The  ad  appeared 
on  April  29,  1965. 


wmlf/  in  l0nKHM0»rM... 
ihiU  mnisi-U^niU^rtwHs  in  nn 
nihhnUvr  iM*i*nn  vnt'tvv  vain* 


New  !  DrcsscIV  Frozen  .Ml-Butter  Honey  Pecan  Coffee  Cake 


•  miiin*'  It’s  a  laMc  mtNiJv  eKc  ^an  nmuh!  Slaihet>  buUcr 
iwi  U\erv  atl-huUcT  ikmith  fhai  iikakc<  ii  Danish  lOnU 
Sstifc.  Ctrailc huttCT  IS u'tfUl}  Pecans!  loads <>(  ihem in rvcrc 
hMe  1  hai  makes  n  crunch)  Vnd  jusi  a  touch  tM  ht«ncs  -  ilic 
f  »  hMich-tt*  aive  a  suNlc  flaviK-JiffefefKe  lo  this  Drcssd  * 
\ii-Huiier  Hone'.  Pecan  (  oliee  (  ake  anJ  a  iihnsI  tenderness  lor 
unheaiahle  ea(ahtiit>  Qukk-lrozcnlMoMro/en.  reall)Mocaniure 
all  the  r<N>dnesa-  thm  leuarded  b>  a  snap  on-snap  o(f  cmer  inside 
a  special  Nik  keeps  heauiitully  for  days  even  alter  defrosting 
<  let  one  today  And  pel  Ms  twin,  the  M<Hiey  .Mmond. 


"a  rlciiii,  sluii'it 

jolt  tlml  ^uvo  this  touiih 

sithjrrt  ti  UfoliUe  litoli"' 

The  Yakima  Herald  Republic,  competing  with ‘papers 
in  the  under  100,000  circulation  classification, 
won  with  this  full-color,  full-page  reproduction  of  a 
Sicks'  Rainer  Brewing  Company  advertisement  by 
Doyle  Dane  Bernbach  Inc.,  and  thus  became  the 
first  offset  printed  newspaper  to  take  the  honors  in 
the  9-year  history  of  this  contest.  For  the  Seattle- 
based  brewing  company,  it  is  the  4th  such  time 
that  one  of  their  ads  has  been  associated 
with  a  newspaper  winning  first  place  in  reproduction. 
All  the  newspapers  are  from  their  home  state  of 
Washington.  This  year's  ad  appeared  May  26,  1965. 


Try  it  and  see,” says  Rainier  Brewmaster 


What  you  caiVt  see  when 
you  look  through  the  window 
of  a  bacon  package 


This  Armour  &  Company  advertisement  entered  by 
its  agency.  Young  &  Rubicam  Inc.,  Chicago,  was 
indeed  the  one  ad  out  of  the  123  submitted  by 
31  agencies  which  "took  home  the  bacon."  Roger 
Wilder  was  the  art  direcfor  and  Howard  Peterson 
wrote  the  copy.  The  judges  said  they  were  impressed 
with  the  appetizing,  natural  looking  bacon  and  the 
way  in  v/hich  the  copy,  starting  with  the  headline, 
tied  in  with  the  color  usage.  The  ad,  they  said, 
represents  a  fine  example  of  legitimate  employment 
of  color  because  the  color  is  used  as  a  solution 

to  a  problem. 


ARMOUR^ 


the  best  in  spot  color  reproduction 


Now  get  this  beautiful 
6-cup  coffee  maker 
packed  with 
Instant  Sanka  Coffee, 
both  at  a  special  low  price. 


The  Indianapolis  Star's  effort  with  this  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son  Inc.  Sealtest  Poods  Ice  Cream  Di¬ 
vision  of  National  Dairy  Products  Corporation 
won  top  spot  color  award  in  the  100,000  to 
250,000  class.  The  same  ad  won  last  year  for 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News. 


Top  priie  for  best  spot  color  in  the  under-lOO,- 
000  group  went  to  the  Johnson  City  Press- 
Chronicle  for  this  Sanka  Coffee  (General  Foods) 
ad  by  Young  &  Rubicam.  "The  expert  printing 
effort  put  into  this  ad,"  commented  one  of  the 
judges,  "gave  the  ad  a  3  color  effect." 


The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  teamed-up  with  its 
two  city  neighbors,  Sealtest  Foods  Division  of 
National  Dairy  Products  Corporation  and  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son  Inc.,  to  win  best  spot  color  in  over 
250,000  class. 


'^best  creative  use 
of  spot  color^^ 


This 

can  turn  your  checks  into  cosh  in  seconds! 


That  color  can  work  macjic  is  exemplified  in  this 
Chemical  Bank  New  York  Trust  advertisement  that 
was  selected  as  the  best  creative  use  of  spot 
color  in  newspapers  from  among  165  exhibits 
submitted  by  38  agencies.  Prepared  by  Benton  & 
Bowles  Inc.,  it  was — magically  enough — the  first  and 
only  ad  ever  run  by  the  bank  in  color  in  newspapers. 
Zoltan  Medvecky  was  the  art  director  and  Ed 
Hannibal  executed  the  copy. 


I  RKDERICK  OTTO 
Monroe  F.  Dreher 


KOXAI.I)  MARTINEZ 
Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross 


ROBERT  KXESNICK 
Klet’fner  Company 


DREW  SMITH 
Dai-id  J.  Mendelsohn 


JAMES  MOONEY 
Ciumbinner-Xorth 


BOB  O’MALLEY 
J.  Walter  Thompson 


Thumbs  Up! 


Bob  O'Malley,  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  Company  production  executive, 
flips  a  poker  chip  on  an  ad  he 
wants  to  keep  in  competition  for 
♦he  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  ROP 
Color  Awards.  The  first  time 
around  (above),  the  judges  viewed 
as  many  as  300  ads  in  a  single 
circulation  class.  By  dropping  a 
chip  on  a  tear-page,  they  held  it 
for  further  consideration.  In  sub¬ 
sequent  go-'rounds,  the  number  of 
chips  allotted  to  each  judge  was 
decreased  and  the  number  of  chips 
necessary  to  hold  an  ad  in  com¬ 
petition  were  increased.  This  pro¬ 
cedure  was  followed  until  a  win¬ 
ner  was  selectd. 
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ENGRAVER'S  GLASS  is  used  by  Martin  Weinberqer,  production 
manager,  RiedI  &  Preede  agency  in  Clifton,  NJ.,  to  inspect  the 
finer  points  of  a  one  color  and  black  entry.  With  him  are  Bob  O'Malley, 
J.  Walter  Thompson,  and  Ronald  Martinez,  production  manager.  Fuller 
&  Smith  &  Ross.  That  is  Drew  Smith,  general  manager  of  David  J. 
Mendelsohn  Advertising,  at  the  right.  It  was  frequently  noted  in  the 
spot  color  classifications  how  two-color  and  even  three-color  effect  is 
achieved  with  duotone  art  work.  Line  drawings  generally  are  easier 
to  reproduce  in  newspapers,  the  judges  remarked,  but  don't  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  color  as  much  as  the  ads  having  a  tone  appearance. 


THE  THINKER — Caught  In  the  classic  Rodin  pose  is  Frederick  Otto, 
production  manager,  Monroe  F.  Dreher  Inc.  Four  other  reproduction 
judges  in  the  spot  color  category  are:  I  to  r.,  Robert  Knesnick,  produc¬ 
tion  manager,  Kleppner  Company;  Marvin  Weinberger,  production 
manager,  RiedI  &  Freede;  Bob  O'Malley,  J.  Walter  Thompson,  and 
James  Mooney,  assistant  production  manager,  Gumbinner-North  Co. 


DOING  KNEE  BENDS  to  get  a  closer  look  at  a  group  of  ads  in  the 
agency  creativity  classification  is  Rick  Barter,  an  art  director  with  Young 
&  Rubicam  agency  in  New  York.  The  judges  comparing  retail  with 
agency-created  color  ads  agree  retailers  are  much -  more  daring  with 
color  than  are  the  agencies,  but  at  the  same  time  felt  many  merchants 
overused  color  or  used  it  just  for  the  sake  of  it,  which  tended  to 
destroy  the  selling  message  in  the  ad.  However,  one  of  the  favorites  of 
the  contest,  which  Mr.  Barter  said  had  the  "quality  of  collage,"  was 


the  winning  Eaton's  store  entry.  One  of  the  judges  pointed  out  that  this  MAKING  A  POINT  about  color  designed  newspaper  ads  is  Rupert 

ad  was  a  good  example  of  where  color,  if  used  in  the  fabric,  would  have  Witalis,  head  art  director  for  Compton  Advertising.  Listening  is  Charles 

nullified  the  effect.  Borden,  group  executive  art  director  from  Warwick  &  Legler. 
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.-^.Abraham  Lincoln  loved  Springfield 
and  had  stated  his  intention  to  return 
upon  the  completion  of  his  second  term 
and  live  out  his  life  amid  the  friends  and 
surroundings  which  had  brought  him  so 
much  happiness. 


O'pringfieldV  agricultural  prominence 
and  influence  is  reflected  each'  year  in  its 
enormous  State  Fair. 


ILwo  historic  newspapers,  the  Illinois 
State  Journal  and  Illinois  State  Register, 
provide  strong  coverage  of  the  market; 
100%  in  Sangamon  County  (Springfield) 
and  61%  in  the  entire  trading  area. 


Kirnut^ 
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V 

1 
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^Oj/pringfield  is  the  state  capital  of  Illi¬ 
nois  and  the  economic  capital  of  an 
eleven-county  market.*  Considered  as  a 
unit,  these  11  counties  rate  as  Illinois’ 
second  market,  behind  only  Chicago,  in 
population  and  total  retail  sales.  Buying 
Income  is  more  than  $844,000,000. 


II  yusy  Springfield  is  the  focus  of  state 
government.  Administrative  and  legisla¬ 
tive  power  is  radiated  from  Springfield  to 
more  than  10,000,000  Illinoisans. 


'Sangamon,  Cass,  Christian,  Greene,  Logan,  Macoupin,  Menard,  Montgomery,  Morgan,  Schuyler  and  Scott  Counties. 

Jllinois  State  3ournal  I  ILLINOIS  STATE  REGLSTER 


15  Homeiown  Daily  Newspapers  covering  Springfield,  libnois  -  Northern  Illinois  -  San  Diego.  California  -  and  Greater  Los  Angeles.  Served  by  ihe  Copley  News 
Service  with  a  Washington  Bureau  and  bureaus  in  other  ma|or  centers  of  the  world.  REPRESENTED  NATIDNAILY  BY  NELSDN  RDBERTS  &  ASSDCIATES.  INC. 


Color  Picture 
On  Press  in 
187  Minutes 


JIemphis,  Tenn. 

The  Commercial  Appeal  set 
a  record  Sept.  18  in  shooting, 
processing  and  printing  an  ac¬ 
tion  color  picture. 

From  kickoff  at  8:08  p.m.,  to 
press  start  at  11:15  p.m.  it  took 
only  three  hours  and  seven  min¬ 
utes. 

Briefly,  the  game  between 
Memphis  State  University  and 
the  University  of  Mississippi 
began  at  8:08  following  dedica¬ 
tion  of  the  new  Memorial  Stadi¬ 
um. 

Chief  photographer  Charles 
Nicholas  shot  action  for  seven 
minutes  and  then  left  for  the 
six-mile  trip  to  the  Commercial 
Appeal  offices. 

At  8:30,  he  arrived  and  with 
his  assistant,  Wayne  Tilson,  be¬ 
gan  processing,  a  chore  which 
normally  takes  40  minutes  plus 
15  more  for  printing. 

All  on  One  Negative 

Managing  Editor  Michael 
Grehl  selected  the  picture  while 
the  roll  of  negatives  was  drying 
under  ultra-violet  light.  At  9:25, 


the  wet  bromides  went  to  the 
engraving  department. 

Engraver  W.  D.  Simpson  shot 
all  colors  on  one  negative  and 
then  etched  the  entire  plate.  He 
had  the  metal  to  stereotyping 
night  foreman,  George  R.  Hill, 
at  10:25. 

The  page  was  matted  and 
cast  and  nickeled  and  the  plates 
were  on  the  w’ay  to  the  press 
room  by  10:58.  Enough  time  had 
been  saved  so  the  pressmen 
were  able  to  register  the  color 
before  the  starter  plate  came 
down  and  the  press  started  on 
time  at  11:15  with  the  color  al¬ 
ready  registeied. 

The  speed  allowed  48,000  Mis¬ 
sissippi  subscribers  to  get  the 
football  makeover  with  its  ac¬ 
tion  shot  of  their  team  on  the 
field. 

In  addition,  the  color  lab 
tunied  out  the  bromides  for 
three  more  pictures  by  10:.30 
and  two  of  these  were  subbed 
for  pre-game  art  on  the  front 
page  and  the  thinl  added  to  the 
sports  page  for  the  city  edition 
going  to  another  187,000  sub¬ 
scribers. 

Gardner  Pete,  assistant  pro¬ 
duction  manager,  handled  the 
coordination  which  permitted 
the  fast  time.  He  said  it  was 
a  matter  of  complete  team 
work.  Engraving  had  the  masks 
ready  and  page  forms  had  been 
blocked  in  for  the  expected  size. 
Each  department  managed  to 


shave  a  little  time  by  bending 
the  rules  and  taking  a  few 
shortcuts  to  get  the  edition  out 
on  time. 

The  previous  best  time  for 
this  oi)eration  had  been  five 
hours. 

The  Commercial  Appeal  be¬ 
lieves  this  is  a  recoi-d  for  any 
new.spaper. 

Hoiiur  Morton 

St.  Jo.seph,  Mo. 

Letty  Morton,  woman’s  editor 
of  the  St.  Joseph  News  Press, 
has  received  from  the  Czecho¬ 
slovakian  Emba.ssy  in  Washing¬ 
ton  a  citation  and  hero’s  medal 
commemorating  her  husband, 
the  late  Joseph  Morton  Jr.,  who 
was  one  of  six  AP  reporters 
killed  during  World  War  II. 
The  Nazis  executed  him  in  a 
concentration  camp  in  Austria, 
on  Jan.  24,  1945. 


News  Manager 

Washington 
The  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce  has  announced  the 
appointment  of  Joseph  M.  Gam- 
batese  as  manager  of  its  news 
department.  The  former  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer  reporter  has 
been  associate  editor  of  the 
Chamber’s  magazine.  Nation’s 
Business. 


SDX  Site  Plaqne 
Honors  Watterson 

Louisvii.i,e,  Ky. 

The  late  Henry  Watterson, 
editor  of  the  Courier- J numal 
more  than  50  years,  was  hon¬ 
ored  with  a  i)laque  erected  at 
the  newspaper’s  building  here 
Sept.  21. 

The  plaque  called  Watterson 
“a  Southerner  whose  ptAverful 
use  of  the  editorial  pages  helped 
bind  the  wounds  of  the  Civil 
War  and  made  him  one  of  the 
leading  personal  journal i.sts  of 
the  nation.” 

“Marse”  Watterson  was  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  daily  Journal  when 
it  merged  with  the  Courier  in 
1868  and  continued  as  editor 
until  he  retired  in  1919.  He  died 
in  1921. 

The  plaque  was  erected  by 
Sigma  Delti  Chi  to  mark  an 
historic  site  in  Journalism. 


Planning  Is  a  Beat 

Honolulu 

The  Honolulu  Advertiser,  in 
the  interest  of  improved  cover¬ 
age  of  city  and  state  planning 
in  the  islands,  sent  reporter  Bill 
Cook  to  a  two-week  planning 
seminar  at  Georgia  Tech  and 
then  assigned  him  exclusively  to 
city,  state  and  private  planning 
agencies. 


Advertiser 
AQency  . 
Publication 


.  .  Sealtest  Ice  Cream 
N.  W.  Ayer  A  Son,  Inc. 
•  The  Indianapolis  Star 


PROUD?  Yes  .  .  .  proud  of  another  first  award  from  Editor  &  Publisher — 
this  time  for  excellence  of  spot  color  reproduction  in  newspapers  of 
100,000  to  250,000  circulation. 

We  think  ifs  pretty  good  assurance  of  the  treatment  any  ad  will  get 
in  the  biggest  newspapers  in  the  nation's  28th  retail  marketplace. 


You're  in— in  Indiana,  with 


The  Indianapolis  Star 

(MO.NlNak  SUNDAY) 

THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 


Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc.  •  National  Representatives 


Agency  VP  Praises 
ROP  Aid  by  Papers 


A  “g^rowing  awareness  among 
newspaper  production  managers 
of  the  importance  of  cooper¬ 
ating  with  agency  executives  to 
raise  reproduction  standards  of 
ROP  color”  is  noted  by  Jerry 
Wertans,  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  production  at  Doyle 
Dane  Bembach  Inc.,  New  York. 

Mr.  Wertans  is  convinced  that 
close  cooperation  between 
agency  production  managers 
and  newspaper  plant  superin¬ 
tendents  is  one  key  to  ROP  color 
success. 

“Agencies  must  set  high 
standards  and  work  with  the 
technical  men  on  newspapers  to 
see  that  these  standards  are 
maintained,”  he  said  in  an  in¬ 
terview. 

He  Takes  laitiative 

Mr.  Wertans  takes  the  ini¬ 
tiative  to  establish  the  rapport 
he  considers  so  important.  When 
account  and  media  departments 
of  his  agency  are  considering 
an  ROP  color  campaign,  Mr. 
Wertans  writes  the  plant  super¬ 
intendent  of  each  newspaper  on 
the  preliminary  list.  Only  those 


who  show  they  are  experienced 
in  new’spaper  color  and  will  co¬ 
operate  to  keep  reproduction 
standards  high  are  recommend¬ 
ed,  Mr.  Wertans  said. 

Mr.  Wertans  won  Editor  & 
Pi'BLi.sHER  ROP  Color  Awards 
in  1962,  1963  and  1964. 

This  year  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Advertising  Agencies 
has  named  him  chairman  in 
charge  of  the  Eastern  Annual 
Print  Conference  at  the  Plaza 
Hotel,  New  York,  Oct.  26.  Sure 
to  come  up  at  this  meeting  is 
experience  with  the  new  AdPro 
inks.  Mr.  Wertans  has  been  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  them  together 
with  the  Knapp  Engraving 
Company.  He  believes  that  the 
new  inks,  thinner  than  the  old, 
may  require  the  use  of  specially 
prepared  plates.  Use  of  the  new 
inks  starts  Jan.  1,  1966. 

Although  he  has  no  intention 
of  arguing  for  another  change 
in  inks,  Mr.  Wertans  revealed 
that  he  is  continuing  experi¬ 
ments  with  other  inks.  His 
latest  experiments  have  been 
with  German  inks  with  the 
Bomac  Engraving  Company, 
Montreal. 


“With  use  of  the  new  .4dPro 
inks,  newspapers  should  come  up 
with  better  results  than  ever, 
and  that  should  mean  increased 
ROP  linage,”  Mr.  Wertans  said. 

Canadian  Campaign 

Mr.  Wertans  praised  the  work 
being  done  on  ROP  color  by 
Canadian  newspapers.  The 
agency  is  handling  an  ROP 
color  campaign  for  Fry  Cad¬ 
bury,  candy  manufacturers,  in 
Canadian  newspapers.  Harry 
Templer,  technical  director  of 
the  Canadian  Daily  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  will  be 
on  the  program  at  the  coming 
4-A  print  conference,  he  said. 
Wilmott  Lew’is,  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  will  also  speak  on  the 
new  AdPro  inks. 

DDB  has  made  considerable 
use  of  SpectaColor,  which  Mr. 
Wertans  considers  the  “greatest 
advance  yet  made  in  newspaper 
color.”  For  Seagrams  new 
Scotch,  100  Pipers,  so  far  two 
SpectaColor  ads  have  been  run 
in  a  list  of  some  20  newspapers. 

An  experimenter  and  perfec¬ 
tionist  himself,  Mr.  Wertans 
sets  high  reproduction  stand¬ 
ards  and  expects  reciprocation. 
That  is  the  reasoning  behind  the 
letter  he  sends  to  production 
managers  of  newspapers  when 
a  ROP  color  campaign  is  being 
considered. 

In  the  letter,  the  agency  ex¬ 
ecutive  asks  the  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  men  to  tell  him  exactly 
what  printing  material  is  pre¬ 
ferred. 

What  Papers  Ask  For 

“We  give  each  newspaper  ex¬ 
actly  what  they  ask  for,”  he 
said. 

A  questionnaire  permits 
newspapers  to  ad\ise  whether 
they  want  direct  cast  glass 
mats,  glass  mats  with  pre-make- 
ready  patterns,  Bista  mats,  ROP 
color  mats,  or  any  other.  He  can 
respond  yes  or  no  on  No-Pac. 
He  is  asked  to  tell  the  exact  size 
of  his  full  newspaper  page  and 
1,000-line  ads,  maximum  and 
minimum. 

“If  you  use  direct  casting, 
please  indicate  what  method  for 
fractional  page  direct  casting 
you  use,”  the  letter  continues. 

It  asks  for  specific  closing 
date.  If  they  have  a  masthead 
or  date  on  an  ROP  color  ad 
page,  the  newspaper  plant  su¬ 
perintendent  is  asked  if  the  pa¬ 
per  requires  this  to  appear  on 
the  full  page  direct  cast  ma¬ 
terial,  and  if  it  will  be  supplied 
to  the  agency's  electrotyper. 
Requested  also  is  the  number  of 
mats  and  progs  required. 

“How  many  color  ads  do  you 
run  a  month?”  is  what  Mr. 
Wertans  considers  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all  his  questions.  The 
answer  indicates  the  amount  of 


Jerry  Wertans 


experience  the  newspaper  has  in 
handling  ROP  color,  he  ex¬ 
plained.  He  also  asks  for  tear 
sheets  showing  the  newspaper’s 
best  efforts  in  four-color  repro¬ 
duction  during  the  past  year. 

“Only  those  papers  whose 
plant  superintendents  have  had 
sufficient  experience  in  ROP 
color,  indicate  that  they  are  co¬ 
operative,  and  whose  sample 
ROP  color  pages  measure  up  to 
the  standards  we  have  set  are 
recommended  to  our  media  and 
account  people,”  Mr.  Wertans 
said.  “Other  papers  needed  to 
fill  out  a  market  plan  get  black 
and  white  copy.” 

Mr.  Wertans  was  named  vice- 
jiresident  of  DDB  early  this 
year.  The  agency  bills  an  esti¬ 
mated  $120,000,000  annually. 

Top  Quality  and  Speed 

Maxwell  Dane,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager,  told  E&P 
that  since  the  agency  was  “ac¬ 
tive  in  print  and  tremendously 
concerned  with  actual  reproduc¬ 
tion”  the  position  of  production 
director  is  considered  “highly 
important.” 

“It  is  a  constant  challenge  to 
get  the  top  quality  we  demand 
with  the  speed  of  newspaper 
production,”  Mr.  Dane  said. 
“That  we  are  getting  it  can  cer¬ 
tainly  be  attributed  in  large 
measure  to  the  hard  work  that 
is  done  by  Jerry  Wertans.  H« 
is  one  of  the  first  men  in  the 
office  every  day  and  among  the 
last  to  leave.” 

To  this  tribute  Dorothy  Pari- 
si,  vicepresident  and  assistant 
general  manager,  added:  “We 
consider  production  a  vital  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  maximum  quality 
Avork  we  do  for  clients.  We 
function  as  a  truly  creative 
agency  and  our  creative  people 
are  continually  embarking  on 
unknown  trails. 

“This  calls  for  the  very  clos¬ 
est  coordination  between  art  di¬ 
rectors  and  production.  It’s  up 
to  production  to  see  that  diffi¬ 
cult  feats  of  reproduction  are 
accomplished,  within  a  budget, 

{Continued  on  page  30) 


MORE  COLOR  LINAGE  EVERY  YEAR  IN 


During  1964,  local  and  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  used  a  total  of  330,691 
lines  of  full  and  spot  color  .  .  . 
a  whopping  30.11%  over  the  previous 
year!  They  didn’t  do  it  just  for  fun. 

Your  products,  too,  will  sell  better 
in  color  with  the  quality  reproduc¬ 
tion  and  outstanding  coverage  of  the 

Hltootm  SKtcror 

ALTOONA  PENNSYLVANIA'S  ONLY  OAILY  NEWSPAPER 

Richard  E.  Beeler,  Advertising  Manager 
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The  12th  Market  in  thm  Nation  and  tho  Woatotn  "Half"  is  covered  only  by  tho 

Fort  Worth  Star -Telegram 

Amon  G.  Carter,  Jr.  Jack  W.  Campbeti  Ralph  0.  Ray 

President  and  Publisher  Advertising  Director  Natiortal  Adv.  Manager 


*SpectaColor  equipment  installed  at  Star-Telegram  July  1964. 


33.712  LINES 


LAR 


were  published  in  the 


Fort  Worth  Star -Telegram 
in  the  year* ! 


Here  are  the  advertisers  who  have 
thus  far  capitalized  on  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  SpectaColor  in  the  Star- 
Telegram. 

Advertiser  No.  Ads 

Chrysler .  1 

Coca  Cola .  4 

Diet  Rite  Cola .  1 

Mercury  Cars .  4 

Pepsi  Cola .  1 

Rambler  Cars .  1 

Snow  Crop .  1 

Striplings’  Dept.  Store .  1 

Total . 14 


Here  is  why  these  advertisers  selected  the 
Star-Telegram  for  their  SpectaColor  cam¬ 
paigns. 

•  First,  of  course  is  the  fact  that  the  Star-Telegram  is 
one  of  the  nation’s  forward-looking  newspapers 
which  has  installed  SpectaColor  equipment  and  has 
proven  its  capability  in  this  new  technical  field. 

•  Next,  these  advertisers  recognize  that  the  Fort 
Worth-Dallas  market  is  ONE  and  ranks  12th  in  the 
nation  in  population  and  sales.  They  further  realize 
that  it  takes  a  Fort  Worth  newspaper  —  the  Star- 
Telegram  —  to  cover  the  Fort  Worth  portion  of  this 
dynamic  market. 

•  Also,  most  of  the  advertisers  have  previously 
utilized  the  Star-Telegram  as  a  marketing  tool  and 
have  already  realized  outstanding  successes  in  their 
selling  efforts  in  the  Fort  Worth  Market. 

•  Lastly,  the  Star-Telegram  continually  ranks  among 
the  nation’s  top  newspapers  in  ROP  color  linage. 

Try  a  SpectaColor  campaign  and  insure  its  success 
in  Texas  by  scheduling  the  Star-Telegram,  the  only 
medium  which  reaches  91.7%  of  all  households  in 
the  Port  Worth  "Half"  of  the  nation's  12th  market. 
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Milt  Caniff  cut  his  eye-teeth  in  The 
Columbus  Dispatch  art  department 
more  than  30  years  ago.  The  growth 
of  the  city  so  impressed  him  on  a 
visit  last  fall  that  he  readily  agreed 
to  ink  some  “then”  and  “now” 
sketches.  We  are  equally  eager  to  fill 
you  in  on  the  facts.  Please  read  on. 

Over  the  years,  Metropolitan 
Columbus  has  changed  more  than 
women’s  fashions.  For  the  adver¬ 
tiser,  these  changes  have  been  for 
the  better.  The  city  that  gave  birth 
to  the  nation’s  first  super  market  in 
1933  now  has  129  of  them.  The  city 
that  had  the  country’s  first  regional 
shopping  center  in  1949  now  has  14, 
with  578  units.  The  one  element  that 
has  kept  pace  with  this  growth  in 
selling  units  has  been  the  growth  in 
retail  sales.  Metropolitan  Columbus, 
with  family  income  9%  higher  than 
the  U.S.  average,  boasts  retail  sales 
of  $5,168  per  family,  13%  above  the 
U.S.  average.  It’s  a  prosperity  that 
many  national  advertisers  have  hap¬ 
pily  shared.  There  is  room  for  you. 


We’ll  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy  of 
the  colorful,  20-page  booklet,  “Mil- 
ton  Caniff  Rediscovers  Columbus.” 
In  addition  to  Milt’s  chic  femmes, 
you’ll  get  acquainted  with  a  few 
promising  facts  about  the  growth  of 
the  Columbus  area  —  and  how  rea¬ 
sonably  you  can  reach  93%  of  this 
prosperous  market  through  the 
Dispatch/Citizen-Journal.  What 
other  media  buy  gives  you  93%  of  a 
big  market? 


COLUMBUS 


COLUMBUS 


SUNDAY  /  MORNING 

Dept.  EP,  34  South  Third  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio  43216,  Phone  (614)  461-5540 

Represented  Nationally  by:  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  & 
Ormsbee,  Inc.  Florida  and  Caribbean  Area  by:  Hal  Herman 
Associates,  Inc. 


evening 


Member  of  Ohio’s  GREAT 


THE  LEVITTOWN  TIMES 
BRISTOL  DAILY  COURIER 
BURLINGTON  COUNTY  TIMES 


S.  W.  Calkins  and  Murray  C.  Hotchkiss,  Co-Publishers 
National  Representatives:  Bottinelli-Kimball,  Inc. 

“FILLING  THE  BIG  VOID  BETWEEN  PHILA.  &  TRENTON* 


Fluorescent  Color 
May  Be  Cheaper  Soon 


ROP  Aid 


(Continued  from  page  26) 


and  suitable  for  the  intended 

medium.  limited,  but  the  agency  is 

“That’s  what  Jerry  Wertans  spreading  out  actively  in  Specta- 
does,  among  other  things.  He  Color,  he  said, 
has  proved  to  be  more  than  an 
order-writer  and  specifier. 

That’s  why  he  desen’ed  to  be  a  For  Procter  &  Gamble,  Comp- 
vicepresident.’’  ton  placed  a  special  “Win  a 

Mr.  Wertans  himself  says  he  Hawaiian  Holiday’’  1000-line, 
first  tries  to  find  out  what  the  four-color  ROP  ad  for  Gleem 
art  director  wants  to  achieve  on  Toothpaste  in  a  list  of  10  news-  the  pigments.  The  Vancouver  (B.  (’.)  Sun 

any  particular  job.  papers  in  Virginia,  Marjdand  A  full-page  ad,  prepared  by  had  similar  experiences  running 

“Then  I  try  to  figure  out  the  and  Washington,  D.C.  The  same  Thomas  E.  Delehunt  advertising  fiuorescent  chartreuse  and  pink 
best  means  of  transmitting  his  ad  was  published  in  black  and  agency,  El  Cerrito,  California,  made  with  Velva-Glo  pigments 
ideas  into  mechanical  methods  white  in  21  other  newspapers,  to  promote  mountain  homesites  jn  ads  for  the  Vancouver  store 
and  processes.  Art  directors  and  Analyzing  results,  Mr.  Gar-  for  Calaveras  Development  Co.,  of  Eaton’s,  large  Canadian 
graphics  arts  suppliers  tend  to  rett  put  the  majority  in  the  ran  once  with  fluorescent  store, 
think  and  speak  in  different  “fair’’  category.  He  said  he  orange-red  in  the  San  Francisco 

languages.  To  be  a  translator  is  specified  the  4-A  standard  col-  Examiner,  and  then  with  fluor-  Advertisers  Pleased 

an  important  function  of  an  ors,  supplied  three-quarters  of  escent  green  in  both  the  Exam-  „  Fntnn’c  and  Paiav 

agency  production  manager.’’  papers  on  the  list  with  Bista  iner  and  the  San  Francisco 

Mr.  Wertans  has  been  with  mats,  sending  the  extra  black  Chronicle.  The  Examiner  printed  (.vf,./  k,.; 

DDB  since  April  1963.  While  at  plate.  493.000  copies  at  45,000  impres- 

Pace  College,  from  which  he  “With  SpectaColor  our  exper-  sions  per  hour;  the  Chronicle,  ..m  .„inr  in  ROP  Mr^neleh^ 
was  graduated  in  1948,  he  ience  has  been  extremely  satis-  438,000  copies  at  50,000  per  . 
worked  for  the  old  Hershon-  factory,’’  Mr.  Garrett  said.  For  hour.  Neither  paper  experienced  ? 

Garfield  agency.  Then  he  started  Chase-Manhattan  bank  he  scumming  or  buildup  on  roller.s.  thus  it  wo 


IS 

-C  ^LIPSTICK 
To  A  Lady 

Is  COLOR  To  A  Newspaper  Ad 


Without  it,  there  is  a  fundamental  at¬ 
tractiveness.  With  it,  ohh,  la-la!  it  adds 
that  “extra  something"  that  makes  men 
(and  women  too)  take  an  extra  good  look. 
A  second  look!  It  gets  a  lot  of  extra  at¬ 
tention  for  a  few  extra  bucks. 


We  give  the  same  lovin' 
treatment  to  color  ads  that 
the  Holywood  make-up  art¬ 
ists  give  to  the  glamour  gals. 


THE  KOLORFUL 

DAILY  ENTERPRISE 

PARIS,  KENTUCKY 


Anybody  For  A  Treatment? 


War  Assignment 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
Bernard  Kolenberg,  a  staff 
photographer  for  the  Albany 
Times-U reion  the  past  20  years, 
has  been  granted  a  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  to  take  an  assignment  for 
the  AP  in  Viet  Nam. 
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For  Perfect  Offset 
SPOT  COLOR 


Represented  by 
Bottinelli-Kimball,  Inc. 
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Your  greatest  concern  is 
the  quality  of  the  news¬ 
paper  you  produce  —  and 
next  is  your  watchfulness 
that  it  be  done  quickly  and 
economically. 

There  is  an  IDEAL  answer 
for  such  cool  thinking  — 
equip  your  presses  with 
Ideal  DX  Newspaper 
rol  lers! 


So  trouble  free,  so  long- 
lasting  —  IDEAL  ROLLER 
equipment  smooths  the 
way  to  distinction  and 
profit! 


Flying  paste  made  at 
full  press  speed... 

No  slow  down  or  stopping... 
The  finest  reels,  tensions  and 
Auto-pasters^ are  ours! 

See  them  in  action, 
call:  201-756-5700 


We  hmlU 

th4»  futurt* 

today! 


NENSMKR  IMCHWERY  CORf. 
rUUNRElS.  NEN  JEHTT 

^  woooMmct/ioonniencs  • 


C  I 


A  30-Year 
Newspaper 
Color  Story 

Starting  his  30th  year  pro¬ 
moting  color  in  newspapers, 
magazines  and  on  the  packages 
of  brand-name  products  that 
'  print  media  sell  is  Len  S.  Pin- 
over,  president  of  Intaglio  Ser\'- 
ice,  Inc. 

The  company  was  founded 
Sept.  1, 1936,  by  Mr.  Pinover  and 
Robert  A.  Travis  who  is  no 
'  longer  associated  with  the  com- 
'  pany.  Rotogravure  then  was 
;  emerging  from  sepia.  Erwin, 
Wasey  Company  tried  to  run  a 
color  ad  in  rotogravure  sections 
I  for  Fischer  Body. 

I  “It  came  out  all  colors  of  the 
I  rainbow,  with  different  colors  in 
I  each  publication  carrying  the 
I  ad,”  Mr.  Pinover  recalled. 

I  But  Arthur  Dultgen,  plant 
manager  of  the  New  York  News, 
liad  an  answer  to  that  pi’oblem. 
He  developed  what  came  to  be 
known  as  the  Dultgen  process 
1  for  duplicating  material  for  roto- 
gra\mre  production  from  orig- 
I  inal  art  work.  Intaglio  was 
I  licensed  to  sell  the  process. 

1  This  was  the  l>eginning  of  a 
I  new  and  prosperous  era  for 
i  newspaper  rotogravure  supple- 
;  ments,  in  which  the  News  was 
I  active  in  helping  to  launch 
Metropolitan  Sunday  News- 
j  papers.  It  encompasses,  too,  the 
j  launching  of  the  .spectacular 
I  money-making  American  Weekly 
that  finally  faded  from  the 
scene.  This  Week,  Parade  and 
Family  Weekly,  syndicated  Sun¬ 
day  supplements  came  along  to 
provide  advertisers  with  the 
powerful  local  impact  of  news¬ 
paper  circulations  for  their  ads 
in  living  color.  Tuesday  is  the 
I  latest  supplement,  and  in  the 
making  is  lJimensio7is  in  Living, 

]  scheduled  to  start  in  March  in 
I  w'eekly  papers. 

I  Today  through  Preprint  Cor¬ 
poration,  which  he  launched  in 
I  1938  to  promote  Hi-Fi,  or  con- 
I  tinuous  pattern  color  pages  for 
I  newspapers,  Mr.  Pinover  is  a 
I  financial  power  l)ehind  the  pro- 
;  motion  of  SpectaColor,  now  in 
j  its  fifth  year.  From  the  Inter- 
;  national  Paper  Company  he 
1  hired  Bruce  Logan,  now  Pre- 
I  print’s  president,  whom  agency 
I  and  advertiser  executives  have 
j  come  to  know  as  an  indefatig¬ 
able  salesman  of  color  preprints 
I  in  new.spapers,  Iwth  Hi-Fi  and 
I  SpectaColor. 

I  “Even  with  color  preprints, 
the  number  of  locally  edited 
newspaper  rotogravure  supple¬ 
ments  is  increasing,”  Mr.  Pin- 
I  over  commented.  “Supplements 


Len  S.  Pinover 


as  a  whole  will  find  their  way 
back  into  prosperity. 

“Rotogravure  continues  to 
give  to  newspapers  good  bright 
standard  natural  color  whether 
in  .supplements,  preprinted 
pages,  or  in  custom  made  adver¬ 
tising  .supplements,  a  growing 
field,  especially  as  promoted  by 
the  New  York  Times.  At  this 
point  gravure  is  far  Ijetter  than 
any  other  process  for  jrreprints, 
either  SpectaColor  or  Hi-Fi. 

“Rotogravure  printing  gives 
to  newspaper  color  the  same 
high  quality  as  color  magazines 
such  as  Seventeen,  Look,  Family 
Circle,  Wotnen’s  Day,  Good 
Housekeeping  and  TV  Guide. 

Mr.  Pinover  said  he  lielieves 
an  organization  such  as  Preprint 
Corporation  is  essential  to  co¬ 
ordinate  and  promote  Specta¬ 
Color.  He  described  what  Pre¬ 
print  is  doing  today  as  parallel¬ 
ing  what  Intaglio  Service  did 
when  it  was  founded  30  years 
ago  as  the  first  service  house 
serving  rotogravure  in  this 
country. 

“If  we  didn’t  do  it  some  one 
else  would  have  to  do  it,”  he 
said. 

“There  are  178  new.spapers 
offering  SpectaColor  today,  rep¬ 
resenting  35%  of  all  newspaper 
circulation.  The  number  is  sure 
to  increase  rapidly,  now  that  it 
is  opened  up  to  the  many  medium 
sized  and  small  new.spapers 
through  the  strobe  light  proc- 
essses.  This  sales  producing 
medium  has  a  great  future. 

Costs  now  run  approximately 
$15  a  thousand.  As  a  means  of 
controlling  quality  and  lowering 
costs,  Mr.  Pinover  favors  a 
package  rate  for  SpectaColor 
such  as  is  now  being  offered  by 
the  Louisville  Courier-Journal, 
the  New  York  News,  and  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer, 

“SpectaColor  should  be  sold 
like  all  newspaper  advertising. 
The  sooner  newspapers  include 
printing  costs  in  their  space 
rates  for  SpectaColor  the 
quicker  it  will  grow,”  he  said. 

“The  package  rate  should  in- 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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THAT  GUSHING  SOUND  you  hear  is  a  torrent  of  colored 
ink  on  its  way  to  the  paj?es  of  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer 
Pi  •ess.  Enouji:h  of  it,  in  fact,  to  place  us  amonjr  the  leading 
newspapers  serving  America’s  top  retail  markets  of  $2  billion 
or  more.  (1,241,792  lines  of  R.O.P.  color  in  the  first  7  months 
of  1965.) 
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Source:  1965  Media  Records— Retail  Sales  Management,  June  10,  1965 


Representatives 

SAWYER-FERGUSON-WALKER,  INC. 

New  York  •  Detroit  •  Chicago  •  Philadelphia  •  Atlanta 
Los  Angeles  •  San  Francisco  •  Minneapolis  •  St.  Paul 


PIONEER  PRESS 


Pinover 

(Continued  from  page  32) 


elude  all  except  enffraving  costs,  rotoRravure.  Later  he  helped 
If  newspapers  assume  the  re-  found  the  Gravure  Research 
sponsibility  of  buying  the  other  Institute. 

materials  themselves — the  pre-  “Color  in  newspapers,  whether 
print  rolls — they  can  be  assured  in  rotogravure  supplements  or 
of  the  quality  they  offer  adver-  preprints  or  in  ROP  has  become 
tisers.  Also  they  can  make  fuller  more  important  today  than  ever 
use  of  half-sized  rolls,  which  before  because  of  the  new  com- 

Mr.  Pinover 
concluded.  “But  it  inu.st  be  high 
iluality  and  costs  must  be 
reasonable.” 


could  double  their  SpectaColor  petition  from  tv,‘ 
capacity.  They  could  print  more  ^ 
than  one-up  for  advertisers,  ‘I 
saving  money  that  could  go  to 
reducing  costs. 

“At  this  point,  SpectaColor  is 
far  better  off  using  gravure 
than  any  other  process,”  Mr. 

Pinover  concluded.  However,  he 
noted  present  advances  being 
made  by  newspaper  use  of  offset. 

Because  he  sees  further  prog¬ 
ress  in  offset,  he  founded  the 
Inter-Process  Corporation  a  year 
ago,  and  it  is  now  in  production  lems  are  beim 
as  an  offset  engraver.  ignored  by  craft  unions  and  un- 

Mr.  Pinover  l)egan  his  career  less  they  begin  to  recognize 
with  the  Daily  Garment  News  in  their  mistakes  they  are  inviting 
New  York.  This  publication  was  an  industry  disaster,  Richard  H. 
founded  to  compete  with  Amberg,  publisher  of  the  St, 
W (men's  Wear  Daily.  It  lasted  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Deynocrat, 
two  years,  finally  became  a  told  the  Central  States  Circula- 
weekly,  and  then  folded.  Just  tion  Managers’  Association  at 
before  the  end  John  Glass  who  their  fall  convention  here  this 
was  on  the  trade  daily’s  staff  week. 

with  Mr.  Pinover  went  over  to  Unions  have  held  steadfast 

the  News  of  which  he  eventually  against  the  introduction  of  high- 
became  advertising  director.  Mr.  speed  mechanization,  Mr.  Am- 
Glass  brought  Len  over  to  the  berg  contended,  and  “if  this  con- 
tabloid  with  him.  This  was  in  tinues  they  will  drag  news- 
1921  shortly  after  the  News  papers  down  to  virtual  extinc- 
was  started  by  Capt.  Joseph  M.  tion. 

Patterson.  “The  unions  have  got  to  rec- 

Mr.  Pinover  remained  with  ognize  that  we’re  in  this  boat 
the  News  for  15  years.  These  together,”  he  said,  “or  we’re  all 
were  the  infant  days  of  the  sepia  dead  ducks.” 
roto  Sunday  magazine  section.  Mr.  Amberg  remarked  that 

As  the  News  representative  his  thus  far  newspaper  strikes  have 
job  was  to  promote  understand-  hit  only  metropolitan  or  heavily 
ing  and  improvement  of  the  populated  centers, 
rotogravure  process.  Then  when  “But  if  we  let  these  condi- 
the  Dultgen  halftone  method  tions  continue,”  he  said,  “crip- 

was  adopted  by  the  News,  it  pling  strikes  will  get  to  the 

was  through  Mr.  Pinover’s  ef-  smaller  cities  eventually, 
forts  that  many  other  plants  “The  shoi*t-sightedness  of  the 
throughout  the  country  followed  unions  is  almost  unbelievable,” 
the  same  procedure.  the  publisher  declared. 

Intaglio  Service  began  in  a  “We  have  to  be  allowed  to 
New  York  City  loft.  One  camera  keep  pace  with  progress  and  we 
was  used.  Today  there  are  plants  should  also  be  allowed  to  solve 
and  offices  in  New  York,  Chi-  our  problems  on  the  basis  of  at- 
cago,  Detroit,  Battle  Creek,  trition.  But  at  the  very  least 
Mich.,  San  Francisco,  Los  An-  the  unions  must  realize  that  they 
geles,  and  Cincinnati,  0.  cannot  continue  to  support  an 

In  1949,  Mr.  Pinover  took  a  absolute  refusal  to  accept  auto¬ 
leading  role  in  developing  the  mation.” 

Gravure  Technical  Association, 

organized  for  the  advancement  Award  to  McKnifsht 
of  the  gravure  industry.  He  be-  ^ 

came  its  first  president  and  Waterville,  Maine 

served  for  four  years.  He  has  Colby  College  has  named  Col- 


We've  Received  The  Editor  <S  Publisher 
FULL-COLOR  AWARD 


On  July  30,  1964,  a  full-color,  full  page  advertisement 
appeared  in  The  South  Bend  Tribune.  Fifteen  months 
later  this  ad  forDressel's  Bakeries  (Div.  of  American 
Bakeries)  received  Editor  &  Publisher's  Award  for  out¬ 
standing  printed  reproduction  in  full-color.  This  coveted 
award  joins  our  1963  E&P  award  for  one  color  and 
black  reproduction  in  the  100.000  to  250,000  circulation 
category. 

Spot  or  hill-color  is  available  at  The  Tribune  seven  days 
a  week  .  . .  color  that  increases  readership  greatly,  but 
at  little  additional  cost. 


Gtef  iuU  details  on  South  Bend  Tribune  Color  in  our  1 965 
market  book.  Write  for  free  copy. 


The  South  Bend  Tribune 


Franklin  D.  Sdiuri,  Editor  and  Publisher  ■  Story  I  Kelly-Smim,  Inc.,  Notional  Representative 


NEW  ENGLAND 
MARKET  '66*  AT  A 
GLANCE . . . 


MAINE 

POPULATION 

1,008,036 

NUMBER  OF 
HOUSEHOLDS 

291,569 

PERSONAL 

INCOME 

(000) 

2,245,880 

TOTAL 

RETAIL 

SALES 

(000) 

$1,280,158 

TOTAL 

FOOD 

SALES 

(000) 

$  349,735 

PER 

HOUSEHOLD 

INCOME 

$6,932 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

641.516 

190,281 

1,640,736 

1,015,850 

285,729 

7,760 

VERMONT 

399,238 

113,390 

934,382 

600,949 

151,017 

7,416 

RHODE  ISLAND 

911,917 

273,032 

2,411,250 

1,267,739 

305,217 

7,948 

MASSACHUSEHS 

5,642,842 

1,682,066 

16,902,360 

8,278,322 

2,070,007 

9,043 

CONNECTICUT 

2,864,814 

850,592 

9,942,090 

4,553,220 

1,161,885 

10,519 

TOTALS 

11,468,363 

3,400,930 

$34,076,698 

$16,996,238 

$4,323,590 

$9,017 

*  1966  E&P  Estimates 

NEW  ENGLAND  is  FIRST  among  U.S.  regions  in  per-family 
food  sales.  Six-state  total  1966  food  sales  will  be 

$4,323,590,000* 

And  newspapers  give  you  TOTAL  SELLING  in  New  England! 
ALL  your  ads  will  get  RESULTS  in  these  leading  dailies: 


MAINE 

Bangor  Dtily  News  (M),  Portland  Press-Herald  (M), 
Portland  Express  (0,  Portland  Telegram  (S) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Nashua  Telegraph  (0 

VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (0 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M),  Rutland  Herald  (M) 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Times  (0,  Providence  Bulletin  (D, 
Providence  Journal  (M&S),  Woonsocket  Call  (E) 


MASSACHUSEHS 

Boston  Globe  (M&E),  Boston  Globe  (S), 

Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E), 

Fall  River  Herald  News  (E),  Fitchburg  Sentinel  (Q, 
Gardner  News  (0,  Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (M&O, 
Lynn  Item  (0,  New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&S), 
North  Adams  Transcript  (E], 

Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (0, 

Springfield  Daily  News  (0,  Union  (M), 

Republican  (S),  Taunton  Gazette  (0, 

Waltham  News  Tribune  (0, 

Worcester  Telegram  (M&S),  Worcester  Gazette  (Q 


CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&O, 

Bridgeport  Post  (S),  Bristol  Press  (0, 

Hartford  Courant  (M),  Hartford  Courant  (S), 

Hartford  Times  (0, 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (M&O, 

Middletown  Press  (E),  New  Britain  Herald  (0, 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M), 

New  Haven  Register  (E&S),  Norwich  Bulletin  (M&S), 
Torrington  Register  (0, 

Waterbury  Republican  &  American  (M&O, 

Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 


1  (lays  it  is  sometiiiios  possible  to 

I*  p  K  ®“'''  '‘»y  on  a 

*■  " ^  •'^1’*'*'  ^nsis,  that  is  800, (KiO  in  the 

Brooklyn  section  one  day,  and 
r  J.  X  1,100,000  in  the  Manhattan  sec- 

LniCrCSl  tion  the  other. 

SuslaiiiinK  Mciliiiin 

The  News  experience  is  show¬ 
ing  that  SpectaColor  pays  off  as 
accurate  costs  for  either  pre-  ^  sustaining  medium.  Some  ad- 
printed  SpectaColor  or  Hi-Fi?”  vertisers  have  suggested  it  is 
was  a  question  asked  in  a  recent  ygefui  mainly  for  one-time  pro¬ 
newsletter  circulated  by  Ogilvy,  motions.  Sun  Oil  (Win.  Esty 
Benson  &  Mather.  Paul  Zucker-  Co.)  ran  16  pages  during  the 
man,  media  coordinator,  the  summer,  and  Gallo  Wines  (Foote 
author,  said  OB&M  has  not  Cone  &  Belding  and  Leo  Bur- 
placed  any  Hi-Fi  or  SpectaColor.  nett)  staged  a  16-page  cam- 
He  cited  as  “area  of  embarrass-  paign.  Other  repeaters  this  year 
ment”  the  fact  that  “hidden  have  been  Fleischmann’s  Pre¬ 
costs  sometimes  pop  up  after  ferred  (Ted  Bates  &  Co.)  • 
the  campaign  is  completed.  Dressel’s  Division,  American 
“These  include  anything  from  Bakeries  (J.  Walter  Thomp- 
space  premiums  and  shipping  son)  ;  Seagrams  for  Calvert  and 
costs  to  what  is  agency  commis-  100  Pipers  (Doyle  Dane  Bem- 
sionable.  bach) ;  and  Campbell  Soup’s  Red 

“What  is  needed  for  this  grow-  Kettle  (Leo  Burnett) . 

Ing  medium  is  a  uniform  rate  Other  SpectaColor  advertisers 
card  spelling  out  everything  to  in  the  News  this  year  have  been 
be  billed.”  Pan-American  Airlines,  Eastern 

Another  media  director,  w'ho  Airlines,  National  Airlines, 
didn’t  want  his  name  used,  sug-  Snow  Crop,  and  Cutty  Sark, 
gested  this  sort  of  complaint  was  Automobile  manufacturers 
“defensive.”  He  wondered  using  SpectaColor  in  the  News 
whether  or  not  more  advertisers  for  their  October  introductory 
would  use  SpectaColor  if  there  are  Ford  and  Oldsmobile. 
was  a  uniform  rate  card.”  The  News  has  a  sliding  rate 

In  its  rate  the  News  includes  for  SpectaColor:  $12,600,  (1- 
all  costs,  engravings,  charges  for  time);  $11,300  (3-times);  $10,- 
the  preprint  rolls,  and  shipping  ,")00  (6-times)  ;  and  $10,000  (13- 
charges.  All  the  agency  or  ad-  times) .  Mr.  Drapeau  commented 
vertiser  has  to  furnish  is  a  set  that  this  works  out  to  $6.51  per 
of  color  corrected  positives,  ac-  m.  at  the  open  rate  and  to  as 
cording  to  George  Drapeau,  divi-  low  as  $5.10  per  m.  with  all 
sion  manager  of  the  News,  spe-  discounts, 
cifically  assigned  to  SpectaColor. 

TT  1.1-  u  /A  1.  1  i-u-  Standby  Kale 

Up  through  Oct.  1  this  year 

the  News  will  have  carried  60  The  News  always  prints  a 
full  SpectaColor  pages.  A  maxi-  minimum  of  two  up  when  pro- 
mum  of  four  pages  can  be  run  on  ducing  the  preprint  rolls,  ac- 
Fridays.  On  Mondays  and  Tues-  (Continued  on  page  94) 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


L'BBOCK  A\AL\NCHE- Joi  RNAL  | 


•$  Ametrl 


your 
color  ad 


right  at  home 
in 

COLORFLLL 

Luhhoek! 

(TEXAS) 


Lubbock  is  young  and  young  in  heart— 
really  hasn't  gotten  its  full  growth 
yet.  No  drawlin'  Texans,  Lubbock's 
people  move  fast,  live  colorfully, 
interestingly.  They  spend  so  freely 
that  no  city  Lubbock's  size  or  larger 
(except  Washington,  D.C.)  has  any¬ 
thing  like  Lubbock's  $5,387  sales  per 
household!  ■  The  Avalanche-Journal 
covers  Lubbock  and  its  surrounding 
market  area  thoroughly,  without  com¬ 
petition,  so  that  black  and  white  does 
an  admirable  selling  job.  But  colorful 
Lubbock's  depth  in  money  and  wants 
makes  digging  a  little  deeper  for  color 
highly  productive! 


Lubbock 

AvaLiWCHE 

-Journal 


WAVNE  HENIY,  Mvwtisitii  Director 


IN  PRODUCTION — Meet  James  Mooney,  assistant  production  manager 
of  Gumbinner-North  Co.  and  president  of  the  New  York  Advertising 
Agency  Production  Managers  Club;  Martin  Weinberger,  vicepresident 
and  production  manager  of  RiedI  &  Freede  Inc.;  Robert  Knesnick,  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  Kleppner  Company  Inc.;  and  Frederick  Otto,  pro¬ 
duction  manager,  Monroe  Dreher  Inc.  They  were  pictured  while  judging 
entries  in  the  E&P  ROP  color  competition. 
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TEXAS  DAILY  PfIESS  LEACUE,  INC. 
Nttmal  Rtpresoitatnt 


It  takes  a  great  paper  to  deliver  Boston’s  big  spenders 


Sure,  there’s  a  paper  that  covers  about  f/alof  Boston 


. . .  and  there’s  another  paper  that  covers  1 1  about  Vs  of  Boston 


but  the  Herald/Traveler  1 1 

covers  the  Va  you  can’t  do  without. .  .Boston’s  big  spenders. 

(It  takes  great  theatre  critics  to  get  ’em  . . . 
and  the  H/T's  got  ’em) 


H/T  is  first  with  middle  and  upper  income  families . . . 
the  people  who  make  more  and  spend  more 

Proof:  43° i  of  Herald-Traveler  reader-households  have 
$8, 000-plus  income;  32%  Globe;  25%  Record-American. 

(Source:  “The  New  Boston,"  1 961 .) 

H/T  is  first  with  retailers ...  the  people  who  really  know 
where  the  money  is  in  Boston 

Proof:  In  advertising  linage  directed  to  men,  Herald-Traveler 
has  dominated  for  32  years.  In  1 964:  HI  T  48.5%;  Globe  38.3%; 
Record-American  1 3.2%.  (Source:  Media  Records;  Larger  Daily) 


Every  paper  has  readers. . .  the  HERALD/dTrUUtlct  has  spenders 


Represented  Nationally  by  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker 


WHO 

Paints  Rainbows 

Around 

TEXAS? 


THE  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 
that's  WHO 

1st  in  Texas,  7th  in  the  nation, 
in  ROP  color  advertising  for  the 
first  7  months  of  1965  .  .  . 
and  growing.  The  Chronicle’s  7  month 
total  of  1,758,920  lines 
of  color  advertising  is 
17%  ahead  of  last  year. 

HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 

Largest  Circulation  in  Texas  Newspaper  History ...  Daily  and  Sunday 

Represented  Nationally  By  The  Branham  Company 


Newspaper  Linage — 52  C.itieH 

(CnmpilMl  bjr  KDITOK  &  PUBLISHER  from  Media  Record  Measurt  inenti) 


1965 

1964 

*  f  of 

E&P 

Linage 

Linage 

1964 

Index 

Total  .-\dverfi8inir 

Aufjust  . 

.  261,439,000 

237,993,000 

lOO.'.l 

113.9 

July  . 

.  238,687,000 

226,454,000 

lOfi.l 

111.4 

Year  to  date  . . . 

.  2,018,604,000 

1,921,441,000 

10.5,1 

109.5 

Display 

August  . 

.  182,337,000 

167,504,000 

108.9 

lll.l 

July  . 

.  164,580,000 

159,570,000 

103.1 

109.1 

Year  to  date  . . . 

.1,438,022,000 

1,386,272,000 

103.8 

107.1 

Classified 

August  . 

.  79,102,000 

70,489,000 

112.2 

121.0 

July  . 

.  74,107,000 

66,884,000 

110.8 

117.1 

Year  to  date  . . . 

.  .580,582,000 

536,169,000 

108.:*, 

116.2 

Retail 

August  . 

.  147,108,000 

134,374,000 

109..5 

113.9 

July  . 

,  127,307,000 

121,385,000 

104.9 

112.5 

Y ear  to  date  . . . 

.1,101,959,000 

1,049,270,000 

105.0 

110.1 

Department  Store 

August  . 

.  54,152,000 

49,820,000 

108.7 

115.6 

July  . 

.  41,352,000 

39,596,000 

104.4 

108.7 

Year  to  date  . . . 

.  384,051,000 

36.5,708,000 

105.(1 

109.9 

(ieneral 

August  . 

.  18,061,000 

17,469,000 

103.4 

90.4 

July  . 

.  18,190,000 

19,604,000 

92.8 

89.1 

Year  to  date  . . . 

.  179,034,000 

185,288,000 

96.6 

90.6 

Automotive 

August  . 

.  13,271,000 

11,799,000 

112..5 

116.3 

July  . 

.  13,351,000 

12,831,000 

104.1 

111.4 

Year  to  date  . . . 

.  114,298,000 

109,136,000 

104.7 

109.2 

Financial 

August  . 

3,897,000 

3,862,000 

100.9 

106.9 

July  . 

5,732,000 

5,750,000 

99.7 

106.1 

Year  to  date  . . . 

.  42,731,000 

41,578,000 

102.8 

108.8 

1945 

1944 

August 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

INcws-American-S 

481,345 

450,403 

News-American-e 

1,267,095 

1,283,332 

Linage 

Sun<m 

1,328,419 

1,226,118 

1  ,'734]440 

li648,'l4l 

1945  1944 

7,108,042 

6,799,959 

AKRON,  OHIO 

Beacon  Journal-e . 

2,340,224  2,217,139 

BANGOR, 

ME. 

§Beacon  Journal-S . 

1,122,204  979,529 

News-m 

822,147 

808,527 

Grand  Total  . 

3,442,432  3,194,448 

BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 

Press-e 

1,377,874 

1,509,414 

ALBANY, 

N.  Y. 

§Press-S 

394,472 

374,209 

'Knickerbocker-News-e 

1,048,441  975,948 

498,470 

481,147 

Times  Union-m  . 

999,880  940,341 

§Times  Union-S 

784,791  710,250 

Grand  Total  . 

2,270,818 

2,344,970 

Grand  Total  . 

2,835,132  2,424,579 

BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 

Post-Herald-m 

1,004,151 

1,007,885 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 

1,804,003 

1,480,048 

Journal-m  . 

1,477,151  1,424,034 

tNews-5 

1,084,991 

938,927 

§Journal-S  . 

732,424  424,041 

irlbun«-e  . 

1,729,988  1,413,044 

Grand  Total 

3,895.175 

3.424.880 

NOTE;  Part  Run  Advertisina 

included: 

Grand  Total  . 

4,139,745  3,843,123 

News-e  I96&~  1,804, 003  includes  39.977  lines; 

1944—1.680,048  includes 

34  933  lines. 

ATLANTA 

GA. 

Constitution*m  . 

2,040,434  1,915,194 

BOSTON, 

MASS. 

Journal-e  . 

2,454,198  2,345,790 

454,039 

608,350 

Journal  &  Constitution-S 

1,247,774  1.225,248 

393,373 

293,780 

Times-e  . 

473,448  414,482 

1,493,401 

1 ,245,404 

Time$-S 

179,883  294,932 

Globe*m  . 

1 ,384,899 

1,148,140 

§Globc-S  . 

1,494,484 

1.435.838 

Grand  Total  . 

4,417,279  4,395,448 

951,417 

854,772 

NOTE:  Journal't  I96S— 2,6S^,  198  includes 

1,049,153 

1,003,983 

6S,366  lines  of  part  run 

advertising. 

Travcier-e . 

1,224,118 

1,095,384 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

8,871,284 

7,705,455 

Press>m  . 

1 ,050,543  949.274 

*Press-S  . 

278,534  344,598 

BUFFALO. 

N.  Y. 

Courier  Express-m 

979,508 

933,875 

Grand  Total  . 

1,329,097  1,315,872 

ICourier  Express-S  . 

1,057,491 

1,039,726 

2,315,498 

2,215,477 

IMPORTANT 

NOTICE 

Grand  Total 

4,352,497 

4,189,078 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Advertising 

included: 

News-e  1945—2,315,498  includes  59,344  lines; 

They  may  not  be  printed  or  Published  in 

l964->2,2 15,477  includes 

19,712  lines. 

any  form  without  explicit  permission  from 

CAMDEN, 

N.  J. 

Media  Records,  Inc. 

1,731,332 

1,524.540 

Except  where  other 

igures  are  specif!- 

cally  shown  the  following  footnotes  apply 

CHARLOTTE.  N.  C. 

to  Media  Records,  August  I9k5  Linages: 

News-e  . 

1,344,371 

1,299,999 

'Includes  21, »7  lines  FAMILY  WEEKLY 

Observer-m  . 

1,903.580 

1,773,048 

tincludes  19,844  lines  THIS  WEEK 

tObserver-S  . 

715,052 

449,302 

§lncludes  20,840  lines  PARADE 

1  JIFIncludes  44,541  lines  WEEKEND. 

Grand  Total  . 

3,983,003 

3.742.349 
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Sell  Seffttle 

^^Arliel  milk/ 

tiie  Color 

LeouW 

The  Seattle  Times  Carried  Almost  a  Million 
Lines  of  Color  Advertising  During  the  Six 
Months’  Period  Ending  June,  1965. 

This  represents  71.5%  of  the  total  color  linage  in  the 
busy  Seattle  market  area... and  a  150.9%  lead  over 
Seattle's  second  newspaper. 

Color  advertising  in  The  Seattle  Times  registers  tre¬ 
mendous  sales  impact.  It's  effective.  And  it's  in  register, 
with  the  finest  possible  production. 

Don't  settle  for  less— reach  more  families  by  using  the 
leader... in  R. O. P.  color,  total  advertising  and  circulation. 

Seattle  0ime$ 

Represented  by  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc. 

New  York  •  Philadelphia  •  Atlanta  •  Chicago  •  Detroit  •  Minneapolis  •  San  Francisco  •  Los  Angeles 


IMS 


1964 


1965 


1964 


CHICAGO.  lU. 


Tribuna-m  . 

.  3,512,460 

3.024.840 

Tribun*>S  . 

. .  2,094.376 

1,731,720 

tDaily  News-e  ... 

.  1,870,536 

1,810,647 

Amarican-e . 

.  857,254 

695,105 

Amarican-S 

.  600,539 

719,959 

Sun-Timas-m  . 

.  1.833,802 

1,648.126 

§Sun-Times-S . 

.  1,083,038 

859.474 

Grand  Total  . 11,852.005  10,489,871 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Advartiting  includad: 
Tribunt-m— 1965— 3,512,460  includas  545,256 
linat;  1964—3,024,840  includas  405,673  linas; 
S— 1965— 2,094,376  includas  479,970  Unas; 
1964—1,731,720  includas  315,584  linas;  Sun- 
Timas-S— 1965— 1,083,038  includas  179,210 
Unas;  1964—859,474  includas  119,556  Unas. 

CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

Enquirar-m  .  1,977,958  1,919,501 

lEnquirar-S  .  1,543,184  1,479,023 

Post  A  Tlmas-Star-a  ...  2,038.948  1,872,567 


Grand  Total  .  5,560,084  5,271,091 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO 

Plain  Daalar-m  .  2,539,653  2,458,693 

tPlain  Daalar-S .  1,761,589  1,835,063 

Prass-a  .  2,931,011  2,687,061 


Grand  Total  .  7,232,253  6,980,817 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Advartising  includad: 
Plain  Daalar-m  1964—2,458,693  includas  23,> 
180  Unas.  Plain  Oaaler-S  1965-1,761,589  in¬ 
cludas  5,600  Unas;  1964—1,835,063  includas 
30,490  linas.  Prass-a  1965—2,931,011  includas 
337,321  linas;  1964—2,687,061  includas  320,- 
952  linas. 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO 

D!spatch-a  .  2,576,277  2,611,116 

Oispatch-S  .  1,575,154  1,591,895 

Citiian-Journal-m  .  1,013,577  1,048,430 

Star-w  .  48,649  62,113 


Grand  Total  .  5,213,657  5,313,554 

DALLAS.  TEX. 

Naws-m  .  2,540,071  2,194,441 

tNaws-S  .  972,530  908,350 

Timas  Harald-e .  2,824,727  2,393,219 

§Timas  Herald-S  .  1,026,001  899,845 


Grand  Total  .  7,363.329  6,395.855 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Advartising  included: 
Timas  Harald-a  This  Year  2,^4,727  lines 
includas  188,017  Unas;  Last  Yaar  2,393,219 


1965 

lines  includes  31,621  linas.  Times  Harald-S 
This  Year  1,026,001  lines  includas  23,840 
Unas. 

DAYTON.  OHIO 

Journal-Herald-m  .  2,112,932  1.909.945 

News-e  .  2,204,640  1.993,646 

§News-S  .  784,599  699,523 


Grand  Total .  5,102,171  4,603,114 

DENVER.  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  Naws-m  ....  2,206,883  2,198,878 
IRocky  Mt.  Naws-5  ....  511,095  534,892 

Post-e  .  2,612,847  2,571,978 

Post-S  .  1,184,324  1,079,065 


Grand  Total .  6,515,149  6.384.813 

NOTE;  Part  Run  Advertising  Includad: 
Post-e  This  Yaar  2.612,847  linas  includes 
324,767  lines;  Last  Year  2,571,978  lines  in¬ 
cludes  301,002  lines. 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

Ragister-m  .  555,027  566,622 

Tribune-e  .  1.015,987  976,242 

fRegistar-S  .  562,928  509,523 


Grand  Total .  2,133,942  2,052.387 

NOTE;  Part  Run  Advertising  Included: 
Tribune-e  1965-1,015,987  includas  44,827 
linas;  1964—976,242  includas  74,259  linas. 
Register-S  1965—562,928  includes  13,800 
lines;  1964—509,523  includes  21,855  linas. 


DETROIT,  MICH. 


Free  Press-m  . . 

.  1,576,855 

XX 

§Fre0  Pr0$s-S 

.  651,377 

XX 

N0w*-0  . 

.  2,787,377 

XX 

fNews-S  . 

.  1,438,559 

XX 

Grand  Total 

.  6,454,168 

XX 

NOTE;  Part 

Run  Advertising 

Included; 

Tree  Press-m  1965 — 1,576,855  includes  90,165 
lines.  Free  Press-S  1965 — 651,377  includas 

79.300  Unas.  Ncws-e  1965—2,787,377  includes 
133,409  lines.  News-S  1965—1,438,559  in¬ 

cludes  103,152  lines. 

XX  On  Strike;  All  Newspapers  August  I- 
31,  Inc. 

ELMIRA.  N.  Y. 

Star  Gazette  & 

Advertiser-d  .  790,654  806,938 

•Telegram-S  .  287,462  269,668 


Grand  Total .  1,078,116  1,076,606 


good  (g(M)d) 
belter  (better) 
best  (best) 


TO  REACH  MORE  HOMES  IN  THE 
GROWING  NOa  2  MARKET  IN  ALL  OF 
lOWA-ILUNOIS  EVERY  SINGLE  DAY 

MORNING  •  SUNDAY  •  EVENING 


Davenport,  Iowa 

The  only  newspapers  with  effective 
circulation  in  both  Iowa  and  Illinois. 

\  Represented  by  Jann  &  Kelley,  Inc. 


1964 


1965  1964 


EL  PASO 

,  TIX. 

TImes-m  . 

.  1,433,263 

1,320,464 

§Times-S  . 

.  490,191 

435,235 

Harald-Post-e  . 

.  1,428,767 

1,276,409 

Grand  Total . 

.  3,352,221 

3,032,108 

ERIE, 

PA. 

Times-e  . 

.  1,231,521 

1,104,241 

§Times-News-S  . 

.  542,935 

439,587 

Grand  Total  . 

.  I,n4.456 

1,543,828 

NOTE:  The  Naws-m  and  Timas-a 

are  sold 

in  optional  combination.  Linage 

of  one 

edition,  Times-a  is  shown. 

EVERETT, 

WASH. 

Herald-a  . 

.  1,043,916 

1,012,537 

FALL  RIVER,  MASS. 

Herald  Naws-e . 

.  1,008,585 

918,418 

FORT  LAUDERDALE.  FLA. 

«Naws-a  . 

.  1,943,863 

1,761,770 

Naws-S  . 

.  915,875 

839,493 

Naws-sat  . 

.  298,508 

368,560 

Grand  Total  . 

.  3,158,246 

2,969,823 

NOTE:  s — Published  5  days  a  weak  only. 

1964 — No  Publication  August  27. 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

Journal  Gaiatta-m  ... 

.  1,469,911 

1,251,730 

SJournal  Gaiatta-S  ... 

.  628,301 

555,535 

News  Sentinal-a  . 

.  1,932,548 

1,693,184 

Grand  Total . 

.  4,030,768 

3,500,449 

FORT  WORTH.  TEX. 

Star-Telagram-m  . 

.  996,889 

930,807 

Star-Telegram-e  . 

.  1,892,902 

1,694,622 

§Star-Telegram-S  . 

.  922,435 

863,683 

Press-e  . 

.  421,583 

487,012 

Press-S  . 

182,143 

248,436 

Grand  Total . 

.  4,325,952 

4,224,560 

NOTE:  Press-e  published  5  days  a  week 

only. 

FRESNO, 

CALIF. 

Bee-e  . 

.  1,540,083 

1,400,950 

§Bee-S  . 

.  795,083 

763,605 

Grand  Total . 

.  2,335,166 

2,164,555 

GARY, 

IND. 

Post-Tribuna-e  . 

.  1,716,809 

1,568,245 

Post-Tribuna-S  . 

.  694,761 

589,790 

Grand  Total . 

.  2,411,570 

2,158,035 

GLENS  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Post-Star  (See  Note) 

.  733,178 

710,838 

NOTE:  Post-Star-m 

sold  in  combination 

with  Times-e.  Unagt  of  on#  edition.  Post* 

star-m,  only  is  given. 

GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 

Press-e  . 

.  2,280,325 

2,093,075 

t Press-S  . 

...  722,656 

645,825 

Grand  Total . 

.  3,002,981 

2,738,900 

HACKENSACK.  N.  J. 

Record-e  . 

.  1,723,322 

1,617,327 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartising 

includad: 

Record-a  This  Yaar  1,723,322  lines 

includas 

91.552  linas.  Last  Year  1,617,327 

lines  in- 

eludes  53,092  lines. 

HARTFORD 

,  CONN. 

Courant-m  . 

.  1,097,098 

1,024,708 

§Courant-S  . 

.  837,249 

786,968 

fTimas-e  . 

.  1,837,828 

1,810,254 

Grand  Total  . 

.  3,772,175 

3,621,930 

HONOLULU, 

,  HAWAII 

Advertiser-m  . 

.  1,711,484 

1,451,521 

Star-Bulletin-a  . 

..  2,032,255 

1,798,180 

fStar-Bullatin 

&  Advartiser-S  . 

..  658,148 

595,517 

Grand  Total  . 

.  4,401,887 

3,845,218 

HOUSTON.  TEX. 

Chronicla-a  . 

..  3,098,015 

3,045,760 

$Chronicla-S  . 

..  1,442,103 

1,426,347 

Post-m  . 

..  2,459,340 

2,326,642 

t  Post-S  . 

..  1,006,937 

885,253 

Grand  Total  .  8,006,395  7,684,002 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartising  includad: 
Chronicla-a  This  Year  3,098,015  linas  in¬ 

cludes  233,171  linas.  Last  Yaar  3,045,760 
lines  includas  301,378  linas.  Chronicla-S 
This  Year  1,442,103  Unas  includas  27,898 
Unas,  Last  Yaar  1,426,347  linas  includas  17,- 
718  linas.  Post-m  This  Yaar  2,459,340  linas 
includas  97,872  Unas.  Last  Yaar  2,326,642 
linas  includas  121,248  linas.  Post-S  This 
Year  1,006,937  lines  includas  22,334  lines. 
Last  Year  885,253  Unas  includes  2,763  Unas. 

INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

Naws-a  .  1,671,564  1,591,590 


Star-m  .  1,825,218  1  666614 

tStar-S  .  1,275,806  1,194.906 

Timas-e  .  792,315  TOSM 

§Timas-S  .  267,543  239,961 

Grand  Total  .  5,832,446  5,397.048 

JACKSON,  MISS. 

Clarion  Ladaar-m .  1,172,131  1,024,853 

ICIarion  Ledger 

8  Naws-S .  445,108  378,921 

Daily  News-a  .  1,179,328  1,017,842 


Grand  Total  .  2,796,567  2,421,616 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

Timas-Union-m  .  2.193,855  2,190,583 

fTimas-Union-S  .  826,937  708,112 

Journal-a  .  1,017,277  1,124,949 


Grand  Total  .  4,038,069  4,023,644 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

Jersey  Journal-a .  966,431  893,008 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartising  included; 
Jersey  Joumal-a  This  Yaar  966,431  lints 
includes  33,140  lines;  Last  Yaar  893,008 
Unas  includas  36,041  linas. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


Timas-m  . 

1,904,945 

1,903,517 

Star-e  . 

1,642,339 

1.536,149 

tStar-S  . 

1,006,628 

891,433 

Grand  Total  . 

4,553,913 

4,331,099 

KNOXVILLE. 

TENN. 

Journal-m  . 

697,291 

654,809 

Naws-Santinal-a  . 

1,124,744 

1.084,648 

§Naws-Santinal-S . 

490,117 

414,905 

Grand  Total . 

2,312,152 

2,154,362 

LAWRENCE. 

MASS. 

Eagla-Tribuna-d  . 

1,004,895 

935,574 

LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 

Arkansas  Gazatta-m  .. 

1,103,857 

1,128,447 

§Arkansas  Gazatta-S  .. 

539,314 

532,035 

Grand  Total  . 

1,643,171 

1,660,482 

LONG  BEACH 

.  CALIF. 

Indepandant-m  . 

lindepandant  Press- 

2,158,111 

1,904,551 

Telegram-S  . 

822,434 

821,431 

Prass-Talagram-e  . 

2,193,175 

1,933,212 

Grand  Total  . 

5,173,720 

4,659,194 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  includad; 
Indapandant-m  This  Yaar  2,158,111  linas 
includas  288,414  Unas;  Last  Year  1,904,551 
linas  includas  144,595  Unas.  Prass-Tele- 
gram-a  This  Yaar  2,193,175  linas  includas 
288,414  linas;  Last  Yaar  1,933,212  linas  In¬ 
cludes  144,595  linas. 

LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

Newsday  Suffolk-a  ....  2,135,722  2,051,415 
Nawsday  Nassau-a  ...  2,318,092  2,233,842 


Grand  Total  .  4,453,814  4,285,257 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Timas-m  .  4,879,924  4,475,378 

Timas-S  .  3,913,200  3,637,786 

Herald  baminar-a  ...  1,806,164  1,878,502 
Herald  Examinar-S  ....  800,985  790.529 


Grand  Total  . 11,400,273  10,782,195 

NOTE;  Part  run  advartising  included: 
Timas-m  This  Yaar  4,879,924  lines  includas 
799,727  Unas;  Ust  Yaar  4,475,378  linas  In¬ 
cludes  705,551  lines.  Timas-S  This  Yaar  3,- 
913,200  Unas  Includas  1,354,697  Unas;  Last 
Year  3,637,786  lines  includes  1,341,039  linas. 


LOWELL,  MASS. 


Sun-a  .  820,800  753,021 

*Sun-S  .  300,022  244,522 


Grand  Total  .  1,120,822  997,543 


Itam-a 


LYNN,  MASS. 

.  702,295 


736,958 


MANCHESTER,  N.  H. 

Union  Leadar-d  .  795,388  746,273 

♦Naws-S  .  232,408  202,470 


Grand  Total  .  1,027,796  948,743 

NOTE:  Naws-S  is  sold  in  optional  com¬ 
bination  with  the  following  Monday  Union 
Leader. 


MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

Commercial  Appaal-m.  1,851,980  1,723,549 
Commercial  Appaal-S.  1,029,890  960,088 

Prass-Scimitar-a  .  1,354,687  1,282,351 


Grand  Total  .  4,236,557  3,965,988 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  includad: 
Prass-Scimitar-a  1965—1,354,687  includas 
44,498  linas;  1964—1,282.351  includas  65.- 
200  linas. 
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Howard  O.  Ruby»  National  Advartising  Manager 


“Phoenix  offers  an  ideal  cross  section 
of  America  for  your  test. 

“Why?  In  the  past  five  years  260,000  people, 
mainly  in  young  families,  have  moved  to  Phoenix 
from  every  state.  And  it's  so  easy  to  get  your 
sample  in  this  market  of  nearly  one  million  people. 

“In  Phoenix,  more  than  30  radio  and  television 
stations  vie  for  attention,  but  our  newspapers  — 
The  Arizona  Republic  and  The  Phoenix  Gazette 
—  daily  reach  4  out  of  5  Metropolitan  Phoenix 
households.  Here’s  proven  coverage  ...  so  im¬ 
portant  for  your  testing!” 


OBVIOUSLY,  PHOENIX  IS  A  TEST  MARKET  - 


PHOENIX  IS  A  NEWSPAPER  MARKET 


I  ne  «rizuna 

Republic 

Morning  and  Sunday 

The  Phoenix 

uazette 


Represented  nationally  by  Story,  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 

Write  for  complete  market  information. 


HACKENSACK  & 
PATERSON.  N.J. 

REPRESENTED  BY 
WARD-CRIFFITH 
COMPANY,  INC. 


MIAMI.  FLA. 

H«rald-m  .  3,505.213  3,380.084 

§H«rdld-S  .  1.618,044  1,485,765 

N»ws-«  .  I,0OT,74»  956,538 

tNaws-S  .  428,663  406.769 

Grand  Total  .  6.561,669  6.229,156 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartisinq  Includad: 
Harald-m  1965-3,505,213  includas  97,131 
linat;  1964—3.380,084  includas  125,980  linas. 
Harald-S  1965—1,618,044  includas  50,082 
linas;  1964—1,485,765  includes  71,535  linas. 

MILWAUKEE, 

Santinal-m  . 

Journal-a  . 

tJournal-S  . 


NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.  Timas-Harald-a  .  1.257.263 

Journal  Couriar-m  ....  760,083  665,124  - 

Ragistar-a  .  1,514.841  1.337,169  Grand  Total  . 3,215,807 

Registar-S  .  914.147  767,442 

Raqistar  t  Journal-  NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Couriar-Sat .  103.609  105,675  Gaiatta-a  943,621 

-  -  *Gaiatta-S  .  271,573 

Grand  Total  .  3,292,600  2,875,410  - 

Journal  Courior(m)  and  Ragistar(a)  pub-  Grand  Total  .  1,215,194 

lishad  5  days  a  weak  only. 

NORFOLK,  VA. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.  Ladgar-Star-a  .  2,092,682  1,829,942 

Timas-Picayuna-m  .  3,003,538  2,758,664  Virginian-Pilot-m  .  2,533,047  2,287,001 

,  WIS.  tTimas-Picayuna-S  .  1,330,825  1,160,304  tViroinian-Pilot  A 

960,813  704,811  Statas  A  Itam-a  .  1,583,340  1,352,837  Star-S  .  1,005,960  882,973 

3,031,529  2.741,621  -  -  -  - 

1,980,596  1,819,241  Grand  Total  .  5,917,703  5,271,805  Grand  Total  .  5,631,689  4,999,916 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartisinq  includad: 

, .  Ladgar-Star-a  1965—2,092,682  includas  512,- 

2,291,546  2,163,431  457  linas;  1964—1,829.942  includas  470,989 

3,327,041  3.022.406  linas.  Virginian-Pilot-m  1965—2,533,047  in- 

689.719  660,031  cludas  481,686  linas;  1964— 2,287,001  includas 

618,401  574,817  435,220  linas.  Virginian-Pilot  A  Star-S  1965 

1,666,064  1,500,129  —1,005,960  includas  180,978  linas;  1964— 

1,806,608  1,640.254  882.973  includas  159,694  linas. 

749,621  803,345 

298,078  329,110  OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

751,195  751,902  Tribuna-a  .  2,191,713  2,121,350 

116,745  130,949  §Tribuna-S  .  984,006  995,443 

895,913  933,964  Grand  Total 


PASADENA.  CALIF. 

Star-Naws-a  .  991,722 

§lndapandant- 

Star  Naws-S  .  466.526 

Indapandant-m  .  959,093 


Grand  Total  .  2,417,341  2,514,578 

PATERSON,  N.  J. 

Call-m  .  407,494  381,477 

PAWTUCKET,  R.  I. 

Timas-a  .  811,265  803.018 

PENSACOLA,  FLA 

Naws-e  .  846,660  801,859 

Journal-m  .  1,364.068  1,325,742 

Naws-Journal-S  .  559,633  461,713 


Grand  Total  .  5,972,938  5,265,673  NEW  YORK,  PL  Y. 

Timas-m  . 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN.  Timas-5 

Tribuna-m  .  1,673,659  1,569,785  Harald  Tribune-m 

Star-a  .  2,489,953  2,446,489  tHarald  Tribuna-S 

tTribuna-S  .  1,631,134  1,492,558  Naws-m  . 

News-S  . 

Grand  Total  .  5,794,746  5,508,832  Joumal-Amarican-e 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  includad:  Journal-American-S 
Star-a  1965—2.489,953  includas  365,055  lines;  Post-e 
1964—2,446.489  includes  324.145  linas.  Post-S 

World  Telegram 

MODESTO.  CALIF.  A  Sun-e 

Bae-a  .  908,798  811,705 

§Baa-S .  261.356  250,014  Grand  Total  . 13,210,931  12,510,338 

NOTE:  Post-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

NOTE:  News  split  run  included  138,322 
(m);  119,856  (S). 

MONTREAL.  CANADA  NOTE:  Herald  Tribune-S  1965  —  618,401 

*Star-a  .  2,322,416  2,289,995  (  50,286);  1964—574,817  (  35,853).  News-m 

Gaiette-m  .  1,368,187  1,294,704  1965  —  1,666,064  (871,671);  1964  —  1,500,129 

La  Prassa-a  .  2,364  917  on  strike  (850,399).  News-S  1965—1,806.608  (1,183,- 

U  Patria-S  .  133,287  220,272  829);  1964—1,640.254  (1,105  970).  Journal- 

-  -  American-e  1965—749,621  (86.482);  1964— 

Grand  Total  .  6,188,807  3,804,971  803,345  (  92.272).  Journal-Amarican-S  1965— 

NOTE:  Star-a  Includes  Weekend  Maga-  298,078  (  69.565);  1964  —  329  110  (  75.951). 
zina  linage.  World  Telegram  A  Sun-a  1965  —  895,913 

XX  On  strike  La  Prassa  Aucust  1-31,  Inc.  (106,169);  1964-933.964  (114.936). 

MUNCIE,  IND.  NEW  YORK,  (QUEENS),  N.  Y. 

Press-a  .  873,220  807,021  Long  Island  Press-e  .  1,140,171  1,112,531  Grand  Total  .  2,271,970  2,127,922 

Star-m  .  830,055  815,563  §Long  island  Press-S  559,277  586,739  NOTE:  World-Harald  sold  in  combina- 

*Star-S  .  306.629  265,640  tion  m  and  a.  Linage  of  only  one  edition, 

-  -  Grand  Total  . 1,699,448  1,699,270  e,  is  shown. 

Grand  Total  .  2,009,904  1,888,224 

NEW  YORK  (EL  DIARIO-LA  ORLANDO.  FLA. 

NASHVIUE,  TENN.  PRENSA),  N.  Y.  Star-e  .  2,533,857  2.566.56C 

Banner-a  .  1,684,482  1,572,682  El  Diario-La  Prensa-m  284,969  271.723  Sentinal-m  .  2,533,857  2,566,560 

Tannessean-m  .  1,670,475  1,566,689  El  Diario-La  Prensa-S  76,391  83,354  Santinel-S  .  1,116,990  1,042,793 

Tennessean-S  .  735,576  774,789 

-  -  Grand  Total 

Grand  Total  .  4,090,533  3,914,160 

NEW  BEDFORD.  MASS. 

Standard-Times-a  .  960,620  818  524 

IStandard-Timas-S  ....  351,124  324,751 

Grand  Total  .  1,311,744  1.143.274 

NOTE:  Standard-Times-a  This  Year  960,-  NEWPORT  NEWS.  VA. 

620  lines  includes  29,412  lines  part-run  ad-  Press-m  1,416,380  1,330,847 

vertising.  §Press-S  .  542,164  433,263 


Grand  Total 


PEORIA,  ILL. 

Journal  Star  (See 

Note)  .  1,462,892  1.318,518 

§Journal  Star-S .  567,772  491,047 

Grand  Total  . 2,030,664  1,809,565 

NOTE:  Journal  Star-m  and  Journal  Star-a 
sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  only  one 
edition — Journal  Star-a — is  shown. 


Bullatin-e 

fBullatin-S 

Inquirar-m 

Inquirer-S 

News-e 


Oklahoman-m 
Oklahoman-S 
Times-e  . 


Grand  Total  .  1,170,154  1,061,719 

NOTE:  Bea-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 


Grand  Total  .  3,157,028  3,325,429 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  includad: 
Oklahoman-m  i965 — 1,233,276  includas  94,- 
446  lines;  1964—1,326,831  includas  62.586 
lines.  Timas-a  1965—1,269,203  includes  121,- 
928  lines;  1964—1,374,971  includas  194,919 
lines. 


Grand  Total  .  7,417,951  6.850.675 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  includad: 
Bulletin  1965  —  2,204.016  includes  319,183 
lines;  1964 — 2,085,6M  includas  332,997  linas. 
Bullatin-S  1965  —  943,352  includes  200,116 
linas;  1964 — 799,356  includes  140,363  linas. 
Inquirer-m  1965—1,555,369  includes  112,248 
linas;  I964H-I,582,I63  includas  156,183  linas. 
Inquirer-S  1965—1,762,106  includes  194.094 
linns;  1964 — 1,583,491  includas  114,440  linns. 

PHOENIX.  ARIZ. 

2,580,685  2,627,499 
1,005,977  1.035.345 
2,600,461  2,571,060 

Grand  Total .  6,187,123  6,233,904 


OMAHA,  NEBR. 

World-Herald  (sea 

note)  .  1,280,826 

World-Herald-S  .  991,144 


Raoublic-m 
(Republic-S 
Gazette-e  . 


Grand  Total  .  6,184,704  6,175,913 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included: 
Star-e  1965-2,533.857  includes  645,572  linas; 
1964-2,566.560  includes  618,247  lines.  Sen- 
tinel-m  1965  —  2,533,857  includes  645,572 
lines;  1964 — 2.566,5iK>  includes  618,247  lines. 
Sentinel-S  1965—1,116,990  includes  418,079 
lines;  1964—1.042.793  includes  328,336  linns. 

PALO  ALTO.  CALIF. 

Times-a  .  1,702,389  . 


NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. 

News-e .  733,672  805,555 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included: 
News-e  This  Year  733,672  lines;  Last  Year 
850,555  lines  includes  26,254  lines. 


Grand  Total 


PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 

Courier-News-e  .  1,171,767  . 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Oregonian-m  .  2.3^,218  2,171,746 

t§Oregonian-S  .  1,260,460  1,207,836 

Oregon  Journal-e  .  803,751  612,749 

Grand  Total  .  4,404,429  3,992,331 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  includad: 
Oregon  Journal-a  This  Year  M3,75l  lines 
includas  47,890  linas;  Last  Year  612,749  linas 
includas  24,124  linat. 

PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 

Bullatin-a  .  1,623,214  1,513,789 

Journal-m  .  1,560,636  1.486,940 

tJournal-S  .  1,028,400  863.688 

Grand  Total  .  4,212,250  3,864,417 

READING,  PA. 

Eaqia  (Sea  Note)  .  1,072,286  1.024.174 

lEagla-S  .  419,892  347,509 

Grand  Total  .  1,492,178  1,371,683 

NOTE:  Eaqie-a  and  Timas-m  sold  in 

combination.  Linage  of  ona  edition  Eagie- 
e  is  shown. 


ROP  color  ms  not  available  in  The  Record,  covering  Bergen 
County,  N.J.  and  Rockland  County,  N.Y.  until  February  10, 1965. 
Yet  in  the  first  6  months  of  1965  The  Record  carried  more 
color  linage  by  17  per  cent  than  any  other  newspaper  published 
in  the  Bergen-Paterson-Clifton  Passaic  Metro  Market! 

The  Record  and  The  Morning  Call  together  carried  more  than 
one  quarter  million  lines  of  color  in  this  same  period. 


RIVERSIDE,  CAUF. 
Prass-Entarprisa 

(saa  nota)  .  1,486,936  1.407,163 

§Prass-Entarprisa-S  ....  533,184  484.738 

Grand  Total  .  2,020,120  1,891,901 

NOTE:  Entarprisa-m  and  Prast-a  sold  in 
combination.  Linaga  of  ona  Edition,  Entar- 
prisa-m  is  shown. 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  includad: 
Prass-Entarprisa  This  Year  1,486,936  includas 
19,332  lines;  Last  Year  1,407,163  includas 


First  in  Circulation  and  Advertising  in  the 
BERGEN-PATERSON-CLIFTON  PASSAIC  METRO  MARKET 


Timas-m  . 

§Times-S  . 

World-Naws-a 


I  Grand  Total  .  2,466,107  2,328,111 
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EVENING 


MORNING  SUNDAY 


You  take  455,500  prosperous  residents,  tell  them  about  your  product 
or  service  in  the  newspapers  they  read  and  believe  in,  and  your  sales 
charts  will  tell  the  story.  The  city  is  Tulsa — the  newspapers,  the  Tulsa 
World  and  The  Tulsa  Tribune.  The  prize  is  a  $2*/^  Billion  Market* 
of  which  Tulsa  is  the  retail  and  wholesale  center.  When  you  “sell’* 
Tulsa,  you’re  selling  to  above  average  per  capita  income;  a  wealthy 
market  of  more  scientists  and  research  specialists  per  capita  than  any 
other  city  in  the  nation.  You’re  selling  to  a  white  collar  market  that 
has  money  to  spend  on  extras.  Most  advertisers  already  know  about 
Tulsa.  That’s  why  in  1964  they  ran  over  6  million  more  lines  of  ad¬ 
vertising**  in  the  World  and  The  Tribune  than  in  any  other  two  Okla¬ 
homa  newspapers! 


Represented  Nationally  by  the  Branham  Company 


‘SM  Survey  of  Buying  Power,  1765 
"Media  Records,  1764 


Some  of  the  spectacular  new  buildings  of  the  $100  Million-plus  building  botmn  taking  p^ce  in  Tulsa. 


HOW  TO  SELL  k  CITY 


The  TULSA  WORLD  and  THE  TULSA  TRIBUNE 


tOCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


TORONTO,  CANADA 

Globe  &  Mail-m  .  1,287,7(8  l,2SS,S85 

T«Ugram-e  .  1,897,190  1,834,848 

Star-e  .  2.158,784  2,144,503 

Grand  Total .  5,343,742  5~234.934 

NOTE;  Taleqram-a  includes  WMkand 
Magazine  linage. 


ST.  PETERSBURG.  FLA 

Independent-e  .  984,447 

Times-tn  .  1,979,431 

§Time$-S  .  700,351 

Grand  Total  .  3,444,429 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising 
Times-m  1945  —  1,979,431  includ 
lines;  1944—2,012,211  includes  104, 
Times-S  1945—700,351  includes  30, 
1944-495,490  includes  30,419  lines. 


SAN  DIEGO.  CALIF. 

Union-m  .  1,740,344  1,744,598 

§Union-S  .  1,181,951  1,052,944 

Tribune  e  .  2.444,055  2,311,247 

Grand  Total  .  5,348,350  5,110,789 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m  .  2,002,570  2,074.444 

Chronicte-S  .  1,074,332  1,044,511 

Ezaminer-m  .  2.415.043  2,229,448 

Esaminer-S  .  1,230,897  1,178,345 

News-Call- 

Bulletin-e  .  1,000,554  1,042,529 

Grand  Total  .  7,803,394  7,549,499 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included: 
Chronicle-m  This  Year  2,082,570  lines;  Last 
Year  2,074,444  lines  includes  33,899  lines. 

SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 

Mercury-m  .  3,054,921  2,903,249 

New$-e  .  3,045,547  2,907,322 

t§Marcury-News-S  .  1,033,942  1,007,393 

Grand  Total  .  7,154,430  4,817,984 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included: 
Mercury-m  This  Year  3,054,921  lines  in¬ 

cludes  254,944  lines;  Last  Year  2,903,249 
lines  includes  201,015  lines.  News-e  This 
Year  3,045,547  lines  includes  254,944  lines; 
Last  Year  2,907,322  lines  inc'udes  201,015 
lines. 


Democrat  A 
Chronicle-m 
t  Democrat  A 
Chronlclo-S 
*Timet-Union 


Grand  Total 


TRENTON.  N.  J. 

Evening  Times-e  .  1,054,594  970,352 

•Times  Advertiser-S  ...  783,510  594,IU 

Trentonian-m  .  831,093  817,339 

Grand  Total  .  2,470,199  2.383,827 

NOTE:  Times-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 


Star-S  .  43o!890  5421778 

Grand  Total  .  1,797,412  1,474,440 

NOTE:  Star-m  and  Regte^-Repoblic-a 
sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  only  one 
edition  —  Star-m  —  is  shown.  Star-m  pub¬ 
lished  5  week  days  only,  ezcl.  Mon. 

SACRAMENTO.  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  2,324,493  2,449,934 

Sleo-S  .  924,834  840,001 

nion-m  .  799,141  844,797 

*Union-S  .  227,474  242,154 

Grand  Total  .  4,278,144  4,394,948 


SALEM.  ORE. 

Oregon  Statesman-m  . .  1 ,049,928  994,749 

•Oregon  Statesman-S  .  314,022  288,287 

Capital  Journal-e  .  1,243,904  1,144,394 

Grand  Total  .  2,429,854  2.451,430 


TROY.  N.  Y. 

Record  (See  Nota)  ....  945,299  892.440 

NOTE:  Record-m  and  Times-Record-e 
sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  one  edition, 
Record-m,  is  shown. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH 

m  .  1,877,357  1,955,040 

i-S  .  845,245  829,408 

News 

am-a  .  1,878,339  1,882,822 


TULSA,  OKLA. 


Grand  Total 


ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

Globe-Democrat-m  ....  1,449,249  1,320,332 
tGlobe-Oemocrat-we  ..  480,739  580,525 

Post-Dispatch-e  .  2.349,043  2,102,841 

$Post-Oispatch-S .  1,495,512  1.455.347 

Grand  Total  .  4,174,583  5,459.045 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included: 
Glebe-Democrat-w  1945 — 1.449,249  includes 
384,442  lines;  1944—1,320,332  includes  344,- 
283  lines.  Globa-Oamocrat-wa  1944—580,525 
includes  4.2S7  lines.  Post-Dispatch-e  1945— 
2.349.043  includes  184,483  lines;  1944-2,- 
102,841  includes  192,181  lines.  Post-Dis- 
patch-S  1945—1.495,512  includes  11,014 
lines;  1944—1,455,347  includes  39,478  lines. 

Glebe-Democrat-m  published  5  week 
days  only. 


1,452,394  1,578.409 
1.444,799  1.574,854 
789,141  482,954 


Tribune-e 

World-m 

World-S 


SAN  ANTONIO.  TEX. 

Espress-m  .  1,414,513  1,535,784 

tEipress-News-S  .  848,571  819,833 

Eipress-News-sat .  274,291  308,303 

News-e  .  1,432,728  l,483,24( 

Light-e  .  1,890,014  1,810,493 

§Light-S  .  945,403  842,033 

Light-sat .  203,450  184,511 

Grand  Total  .  7,431.170  7.204,424 

NOTE:  E«press-m,  News-e  and  Light  Eve- 
ning  published  5  days  a  week  only. 


Grand  Total .  4,084,354  3,838,419 

UNION  CITY,  N.  J. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m  ...  744,412  712,132 

UTICA.  N.  Y. 

Observer  Dispatch-e  .  850,342  840,775 

•Observer  Dispatch-S  .  327,401  274,748 

Press-m  .  1,072,941  1,044,900 


SAN  RAFAEL,  CALIF. 

Indcpe.rdent  Journal-e  1,538,347  1,449,043 

SCHENECTADY.  N.  Y. 

Gaiette-m  .  1,135,474  1,120,147 

Union  Star-e  .  927,030  775,411 

Grdnd  Totdl 

Grand  Total  .  2,042,704  1,895,578 

WAS 

SCRANTON.  PA. 

Times-e  .  997,310  905,940  Po*$T-m*  "I’.i'.l 

SEATTLE.  WASH.  |tar!i*  I'.!'.'.! 

Post-Intelligencer-m  ..  1,434,235  1,241,227  fStar-S 
§Post-lntelligencer-S  580,294  494,133 

Times-e  .  2,294,777  1,887,348  Grand  Total 

TImes-S  .  877,433  811,373 

-  -  WA' 

Grand  Total  .  5,188,739  4,434,101  American-e 

SHPPVPPOBT  LA  Repubhean-S 

Grand  Total 

NOTE;  Amarican-e  and  Rapublican-m, 
sold  only  in  combination.  Linage  of  Amer¬ 

ican-e  only  is  shown. 

WESTCHESTER-ROCKLAND  GROUP, 

N.  Y.  (10  CITIES) 

Mamaroneck  Times-e  754,558  473,553 

Mount  Vernon  Argus-e  804,818  772,144 

New  Rochelle 

Standard-Star-e  .  889,575  799,852 

Ossining  Citizen- 

Register-e  .  785,323  490,755 

Peekskill  Star-e  .  438,712  434,243 

Port  Chester  Item-e  ...  914,339  843,400 

Tarrytown  News-e  .  751,432  475,905 

Yonkers  Herald 

Statesman-e  .  995,451  959,954 

While  Plains  Reporter 

Dispatch-e  .  1.040.247  1,009,399 

Rockland  Journal  News-e  944,442  794,445 


2,250,884  2,140,423 


SAN  BERNARDINO,  CALIF. 

Sun-m  1,742,989  1,747,024 

|Sun-Telegram-S  .  549,497  578,170 

Grand  Total  .  2,332,484  2,325,194 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included: 
Sun-m  This  Year  1,742,989  lines  includes 
43,418  lines;  Last  Year  1,747,024  lines  in¬ 
cludes  54,157  lines. 

Sun-m,  and  Telegram-a,  are  sold  in  op¬ 
tional  combination.  Linage  of  one  edition, 
Sun-m  is  shown. 


ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press-m  .  1,047,824  1.104,983 

{Pioneer  Press-S  .  1,042,427  943,940 

Dispetch-e  .  1,924,402  1,921,549 

Grand  Total  .  4,014,453  3,990,492 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included: 
Dispatch-e  1945—1.924,402  includes  240,540 
linos;  1944—1,921.549  includes  145,931  lines. 


Journal-a 
Times-m 
Times-S  . 


Grand  Total  .  3,009,073  2,423,021 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Tribune-e  .  1,492,597  1,458.744 

Tribune-S  .  654,149  427,591 

Grand  Total  .  2,144,744  2,084,357 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Spokesman-Review-m  758.241  499.034 

fSpokesman-Review-S  534,930  437,141 

Chronicle-e  .  912,847  824,953 

Grand  Total  .  2,208.018  1,941,148 

STOCKTON,  CALIF 

Record-e  .  1,784,084  1,427,344 

Herald-JournaV"e*‘:':'*'-|%%2  1,575,110  Grand  Total  .  8,543.097  7,855,914 

sit$Harald-American-S  484,508  572,705  uuiruira  wauc 

Post-Standard-m  859,423  832  419  WflcmTA,  KANO. 

Post-Standard-S  240,422  Eagle-m  .  1,417,515  I.SM.SH 

_  Beacon-e  .  1,151,994  1,087,138 

Grand  Total  .  3,135,983  3,240,854  (Eagle  t  Beacon-S  ....  597.740  521,158 

NOTE:  (xx)  Sunday  Post-Standard  com-  j  •  .  ,  ,  ...  , 

bined  with  Herald-American,  May  30  Grand  Total .  3,347,249  3,137,130 

1945. 

WINSTON  SALEM.  N.  C. 

Journal-m  .  1,391,305  1,385,539 

Sentinel-e  .  1,343,325  1,314,110 

Journal  A  Sentinel-S  . .  452,589  445,254 

Grand  Total  .  2,108,133  2,044,544  Grand  Total  3,187,219  3,144.905 

TAMPA.  FLA  WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Telegram-S  .  434,023  419,484 

I  t  Telegram-m  .  848,955  779,747 

I.M3,554  Sazette-e  .  1,122,478  1,030,724 

Grand  Total  .  4,079,115  3,949,824 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 

Tribune-m  1945  —  1,948,213  includes  72,498 
lines;  1944—1,934,495  includes  42,940  lines. 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Times-m  .  543,143  549,328  alxia 

Blade-e  .  1,885,942  1,783,835  YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

Blade-S  .  1,018.581  970,854  Vindicator-e  .  1,372,832  780,015 

-  -  §Vindica)or-S  .  1,050,194  522,758 

Grand  Total  .  3,447,484  3,304,017  -  - 

NOTE:  Times  (m)  Published  5  days  a  Total .  2,423,024  1,302,773 

week  only.  NOTE;  (xx)  On  Strike:  August  19-31,  inc. 
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TACOMA,  WASH 

News-Tribune-e  .  1.471,105 

News-Tribune-S  .  437,028 


Tribune-m 
fTribune-S 
Times-e  . . . 


Grand  Total  .  2,425,454  2,430,l5f 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising  included: 
Telegram-m — This  Year  848,955  includes  34,- 
888  lines;  Gazette-e — This  Year  1,122,478  in¬ 
cludes  35,392  lines. 


make  it  man-sized 


not  mite-sized 


Detroit  is  like  a  triple-decker  sandwich.  It  takes  a  per  family,  among  the  nation's  five  major  markets, 

man-sized  bite  to  make  a  noticeable  impression  in  „  circulation  and  next-day  volume  business  is 

this  1  /.-billion  dollar  food  marketplace.  what  you  want,  just  use  The  News.  But  dominant  as 

That's  why  you  need  The  Detroit  News.  it  is  in  mass  income  coverage.  The  News  has  an  even 

With  its  huge  circulation,  The  News  alone  reaches  "'^rket  penetration  among  families  with  in- 

families  that  spend  83%  of  the  total  food  dollars  in  the  “mes  of  $15,COO  and  more.  So,  even  if  it's  only  high- 
market.  Because  it  is  predominantly  home-delivered,  '1°'^ 

The  News  gets  directly  into  the  hands  of  housewives  The  fact  is  all  advertisers  can  use  The  News'  man- 

in  a  metropolitan  area  that's  second  in  food  purchases  sized  bite  of  the  market.  Even  if  you  sell  baby  foods. 


The  Detroit  News 


Officam  in;  NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  MIAMI  BEACH  •  TORONTO 


6S 


A.L.S.  REPORTS,  INC. 


CARBONDALf-HERRIN'MURPHYSIORO,  KENNEWICK-PASCO-RICHLAND 
ILL.  WASH. 

Southern  Illinoisan.*  ..  4iS,OIO  432,544  Tri-City  Harald-e .  483,151  i|< 

Southern  I  Ilinoisan-S  ..  135,064  112,420  Tri-City  H*rald-S .  212,100 

Grand  Total .  400,094  544,944  Grand  Total .  895.251  ~ao 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY.  Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 


PATERSON,  N.  J. 
News-*  .  1,140,923 

QUINCY,  MASS. 
Patriot  Ledger-*  .  944,105 

SCRANTON,  PA. 

432,274 
483,3U 


■LUEFIELD,  W.  VA. 

T*l*graph-m  .  457,804  442,787 

Telegraphs  .  195.275  143,424 

Grand  Total .  453,08  !  424,413 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  21,585  lines 
(1945);  15,702  lines  (1944). 

NOTE;  T*l*graph-S  sold  in  combination 
with  Sunset  News-*. 


Tribun*-m 

Scrantonian-S 


Public  Opinion-* 


Grand  Total  .  915,412  791,391 

Includes  PARADE  22,248  lines  (1945); 
14,084  lines  (1944). 

WILKES-BARRE.  PA. 

505,701  479,133 

955,474  905,225 

432,411  438,053 


Courier-* 

Couri*r-S 


Freeman-e 


R*cord-m  — 

.  Tim*s-L*adar-a 

.  Ind*p*nd*nt-S 

-  Grand  Total  .  2,093,788  2,022,411 

.  Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  21,585  lines 

«  lines  (1945);  15,702  lines  (1944). 

FIGURES  SUPPLIED 

,014049  by  publishers 

'547;907  C  »  Grand  Total .  3,437,182  3,410,442 

831,158  ABERDEEN,  S.  D. 

_ 1 _  Am*rican-N*ws-e  .  348,214  325,710  COVINGTON  KY 

415  134  American-News-S  .  245.714  199,412  ^  ^  ^  isi. 

__1_  _  Kentucky  Post  & 

®  '*"•*  Grand  Total  .  413,928  525,322  Tim*s-Star-e  .  757,240  711,242 

ALTOONA,  PA.  DALLAS.  TEX. 

Mirror-*  .  990,850  987,210  Victoria  Advocate-m  ..  554,204  520,534 

738.548  Victoria  Advocate-S  ..  215,810  184,298 

591.281  APWJTOM  IWIIAH-MENASHA.  WIS.  -  - 

524,449  Post-Crescent-e  .  1,059,520  1,008,490  Grand  Total .  770,014  704,832 

-  Post-Cr*sc*nt-S  .  322,518  254,240 

,854,278  -  -  DANBURY,  CONN. 

Grand  Total .  1,382,038  1,244,730  News-Times-*  .  931,112  894,558 

701  |M  BLOOMINGTON.  ILL. 

313225  Pantagraph-AII-day  B  S  1,121,494  1,089,494 
445' 102  Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 


LA  SALLE.  ILL. 


Grand  Total .  945,124  988,918 

CHIUICOTHE,  OHIO 

Gazette-*  .  975,954  790,450 

CORPUS  CHRISTI,  TEX. 

Caller-m  .  1,452,494  1,508,744 

Caller*  .  1,443,028  1,452,332  ^ 

Caller-S  .  521.458  449,344  V.' 

Includes  PARADE  21,742  lines  (1945);  17- 
104  lines  (1944). 


Gaz*tt*-m  . . . 
Mail-*  . . 
Gazette -Mail-S 


News-Tribune-e 


Star-m  . 

Journal-*  . 

Journal  B  Star-S 


LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 

Union-Sun  B  Journal-*  574,310  578,382 

LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

Couri*r-Journal-m  .  1,410.424  1,344,402 

Couri*r-Journal-S  . 1,048,374  919,290 

Times-e  .  1,837,077  1.412,251 


Grand  Total .  4,295,877  3,874,143 

NOTE:  Above  linage  is  actual  linage 
converted  from  4-column  and  9-coluinn  to 
8-column  basis.  ROP  display  is  published 
on  4-column  basis  and  classifi^  on  9- 
column  basis. 


Grand  Total 


World-m 
World-S  . . 
News-Star-e 


DAVENPORT, 

Times-Democrat-m  _ 

Tim*s-0*mocrat-e  . 

Tim*s-D*mocrat-S  . 


WIS. 

1,472,373  1,285,483 
1,489,999  1,310,421 
554.744  518,833 


Capital  Times-* 
State  Journal-m 
State  Journal-S 


Grand  Total .  1,938,344  1,479,525  ,  « 

Free  Press-m 

NORWALK.  CONN. 

Hour  *  .  1,031,889  944,749 

PASSAIC,  N.  J. 

Herald  News-*  .  994,174  919,344  Grand  Total 


Grand  Total 


Repository-* 

Repository-S 


Grand  Total .  3,517,134  3,114,937 

Includes  PARADE  20,083  lines  (1945);  14.- 
884  lines  (1944). 

MERIDEN.  CONN, 

Record-m  .  745,418  483,040 

Journal-e  .  447,912  598,425 

Grand  Total .  1,433,530  1,281,485 

MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 

Times  Herald-Record-m  825,958  712.442 

MOLINE-ROCK  ISU.HD.  ILL. 

Argus-e  .  1,148,544  1.052,044 

Dispatch-e  .  1,295,028  1,143,450 


News-e  . . 

N*ws-Journal-S 
Journal-m  _ 


Grand  Total .  2,004,495  1,898,373 

DECATUR.  ILL. 

Herald  B  R*view-me  .  993,444  1,002,424 

Herald  B  Revi*w-S  ....  247,750  248,850 


Grand  Total 


Journal-* 

Journal-S 


Grand  Total .  594,744  73 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 


MORGANTOWN.  W.  VA. 

Dominion-N*ws-m  .  414,028 

Morgantown-Post-e  ...  414,028 

Grand  Total  .  1,232,054 


GAINESVILLE.  FLA. 

Sat  .  921,578  831,442 


GRAND  FORKS,  N.  D. 

Herald-eS  .  1,044,114  847,385 

HARRISBURG.  PA. 

Patriot-m  .  1,181,794  1,142,944 

Patriot  News-S  .  499,408  429,422 


Advocate-e 


CAREFULLY  REPRODUCED 

By  A  Color  Crew  Who 

Take  Pride  In  Their  Work! 


Herald-* 


NEW  LONDON,  CONN. 

995,174  980,812 


Grand  Total  .  1,481,204  1,592.388 

Sunday's  total  does  not  include  PARADE 
linage. 

HAVERHILL.  MASS. 

Gazette-e  .  440.542  523,894 


Times-Herald-e 


In  The  First  8  Months  Of  1 965 
LOCAL  and  NATIONAL 
ADVERTISERS  Ron 

684,824  LINES  in 

401co?(rRADS 


NORTH  PLATTE,  NEBR. 

Telegraph-Bulletin-e  ...  539,194  552,354 

OGDEN.  UTAH 

Standard-Examiner-e  985,410  1,050,442 
Standard-Examiner-S  . .  304,820  299,442 


HUNTINGTON,  W.  VA. 

Advertiser-e  .  944,435 

H*rald-Dispatch-m  _  972,820 

Herald-Advertiser-S  ...  340,981 

Grand  Total  .  2,300,434 


Grand  Total 


Times-* 

Tim*s-S 


Derrick-m 

News-Herald-e 


Grand  Total .  1,475,924  1,471,182 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 


Grand  Total 


THE  MORNING  CALL 
EVENING  CHRONICLE 
SUNDAY  CALL-CHRONICLE 

Allentown,  Po. 

Represented  Nationally  By  Story  &  Kelly-Smith  Iik. 


HYANNIS,  MASS. 


Cap*  Cod 
Standard-Times-* 
Cap*  Cod 
Standard-Times-S 


Sun-Damocrat-e 

Sun-D*mocrat-S 


Grand  Total 


.  '  ■  Grand  Total  .  1,018,822  979.958 

•TOWN.  PA.  PASCAGOULA.  MISS. 

.  1,098,454  1.039.234  Chronicl*-*S  ex  Sat  ....  614,159  592.921 
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For  further  details,  call,  write  or  wire:  Don  L.  Schneider,  Advertising  Director 


The  Dallas  Times  Herald 

Or  any  office  of  The  Branham  Company,  National  Representatives 


You  will  find  cost-impact  very  competitive. 


“Real  praise  for  the  excellent  results  achieved  from  our 
tie-in  with  the  Arrow  shirt  >|’K(  f  \(  <)1  Ol!  pa?e  should  go 
to  Cluett,  Peabody. 

“Arrow's  use  of  color  to  sell  an  item  not  generally  be¬ 
lieved  to  warrant  color  presentation  (the  shirt  was  white) 
showed  great  confidence  in  this  new  process. 


"^I’f <  1  \(;()l.()l!  is  most  impressive  because  its  high 
qualit).  magazine  tcpe  reproduction  has  distinct  shock  value, 
and  the  newspaper  reader's  attention  is  immediately  focused 
on  the  :  I  \( .( )1  ( )1!  page. 

“Our  high  sales  figures  on  this  shirt,  sold  during  an  off- 
-eason  period,  were  a  direct  result  of  the  T Xt.Ol.OR 

|)age  and  our  ow  n  ad  which  ran  facing  it  in  The  Times  Herald. 
\X  e  are  verv  gratified  with  results." 

The  Times  Herald  has  run  many  f  \(  !()l  ,01!  pages 

this  year.  Many  more  are  to  come.  Together,  they  constitute 
a  rising  tide  of  affirmation. 

So.  if  your  need  is  for  precision  controlled,  high  fidelity 
color,  with  or  without  black  and  white  localization.  SPKOTX- 
(  ( )1  ( )|{  could  be  your  answer.  And  the  sooner  you  use  it.  the 
more  effective  it  will  be. 


On  Wednesday,  Sejrt.  8.  Cluett.  Peabody  &  Co.  ran  a 
^ri  (  r\(  ()1  ()1!  page  in  The  Dallas  Times  Herald  featuring 
its  .Arrow  Dectron  Perma-Iron  Shirt  for  S6.95.  Titche-Goet- 
tinger,  quality  Dallas  department  store,  faced  the  Arrow  ad 
with  a  page  in  color,  devoted  to  the  same  garment. 

Results  were  “very  gratifying." 

Said  Joe  Boxer,  Titche's  Vice-President  in  charge  of 
Sales  Promotion: 


1965  1964 

PASSAIC-CLIFTON,  N.  J. 
H«rald-N«ws-*  .  968,659  892,270 

PINE  BLUFF,  ARK. 

Commercial-*  .  658,364  626,346 

Commercial-S  .  233,926  234,626 

Grand  Total  .  892,290  860,972 

Does  not  include  21,070  lines  FAMILY 

WEEKLY. 

PITTSFIELD,  MASS. 

Berkshire  Eaqle-e .  995,036  979,244 

PLATTSBURGH,  N,  Y. 
Press-R*publican-m  ....  596,708  596,470 

PORT  JERVIS,  N.  Y. 

Union-Gaiette-e  .  244,216  215,502 

PORTLAND,  ME. 

Press  H*rald-m  .  843,432  872,472 

Express  *  .  801,606  849,987 

Teleqram-S  .  389,076  362,729 

Grand  Total  .  2,034,114  2,085,188 

POTTSTOWN,  PA. 

Mercury-m  .  997,346  923,538 

POUGHKEEPSIE.  N.  Y. 

Journal-*  .  1,058,960  1,015,042 

Journal-s  .  500,022  490,391 

Grand  Total  .  1,558,982  1,505,433 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  21,058  lines 
(1965);  15,438  lines  (1964). 

QUINCY,  ILL. 


Horald-Whig>o  . 

Herald-Whig-S  . 

610.834 

286.398 

617.862 

255.010 

Grand  Total . 

897.232 

872.872 

RAPID  CITY. 

S.  D. 

Journal-*  . 

JournabS  . 

699.496 

287.476 

687.288 

302.330 

Grand  Total  . 

986.972 

989.618 

RENO.  NEV. 

Journal-m  . 

802.144 

827.876 

of  lllinois-lowa... 


ROP 

COLOR 

AVAILABLE 

DAILY 

and  worth 
every  extra 
penny! 


CiTilS  lA»tlST  CCVgiNtD  CHIT  Ci«CLUTiC*< 

ROCK  ISLAND  ARGUS 
MOLINE  "dispatch 

4LPRESCNTED  it  ALLEN  KLAPf  CO 


1965  1964 

Journal-S  .  351,624  331,520 

GaieHe-e  .  1,051,232  1,102,682 

Grand  Total .  2,205,000  2,262,078 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

SALISBURY,  N.  C. 


Post  *  . 

.  647.626 

620.760 

Post  s  . . 

.  210.476 

178,486 

Grand  Total  . 

.  858.102 

799,246 

SANTA  BARBARA,  CALIF. 

News-Press-e  . . 

.  1.264.067 

1,250.788 

N*ws-Press-S  . 

.  600,761 

631.288 

Grand  Total . . 

.  1.864.828 

1,882,076 

SIOUX  FALLS.  S.  D. 

Argus-Leader-e . 

762.608 

691.628 

Argus-Leader-S  . 

.  310.520 

297,920 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1.073,128 

989,548 

STROUDSBURG,  PA. 

Pocono  R*cord-m  .... 

.  510.678 

528,878 

SUPERIOR.  WIS. 

Telegram-e  . 

.  454.986 

453.670 

TERRE  HAUTE.  IND. 

Star-m  . 

.  660,408 

663,852 

Tribun*-e  . 

.  705,250 

724,374 

Tribune-Star-S  . 

.  481,530 

542,472 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,847,188 

1,930.698 

TOPEKA. 

KANS. 

Capital-m  . 

.  1.046.332 

1,063,209 

State  Journal-* . 

.  876,960 

942,357 

Capital-Journal-S  _ 

.  401,618 

356,731 

Grand  Total . 

.  2,324,910 

2,362,297 

TUCSON, 

ARIZ. 

Star-m  . 

.  1,432,154 

1,561,896 

Star-S  . 

.  405,969 

402,234 

Citiz*n-e  . 

.  1.725,671 

1,810,550 

Grand  Total  . 

.  3,563,794 

3,774,680 

WAUKEGAN.  ILL. 

News-Sun-e  . 

.  1,306,718 

1,089,494 

WILMINGTON.  DEL. 

News-Journal-me  . 

.  1,704,763 

1,627,895 

WOONSOCKET,  R.  1. 

Call-*  . 

.  823.624 

759,951 

CANADA 
CALGARY,  ALTA. 

Albertan-m  . 

Herald-e  .  1,865,948  1,839,458 

EDMONTON,  ALTA. 

Journal-*  .  1.734.683  1,554,223 

HAMILTON.  ONT. 

Spectator-*  .  1,837,108  1,725,174 

KITCHENER-WATERLOO,  ONT. 

Record -e  .  1,428,154  1,187,170 

LETHBRIDGE.  ALTA. 

Herald-e  .  582,101  610,175 

LONDON,  ONT. 

Free  Press-me  .  1.717.845  1,566,353 


1965  1964 

NORTH  BAY,  ONT. 

Nugget-e  .  520,848  463,296 

OTTAWA.  ONT. 

Citiien-e  .  1,797,967  1,668,827 

LeDroit-e  .  793,639  848,319 

REGINA.  SASK. 

Leader-Post  *  .  1,183,113  1,108,911 

SASKATOON,  SASK. 

Star-Phoenix-e  .  950,826  825,433 

SYDNEY.  NOVA  SCOTIA 

Cape  Breton  Post-*  ...  852,408  955,469 

VANCOUVER.  B.  C. 

xxSun-e  .  2,351,082  2,134,447 

Provinc*-m  .  1,040,530  1,005,206 

XX  Includes  WEEKEND  MAGAZINE  44.- 
328  lines  (1965);  55,186  lines  (1964). 

WINNIPEG.  MAN. 

Free  Press-e  .  1,938,121  1,820,588 

Tribune  *  .  1,245,233  1,190,314 

• 

Judge  Won’t  Okay 
Agreement  in  Ad 
Plagiarism  Suit 

Montpelier,  Vt, 
Federal  Judge  Ernest  W.  Gib¬ 
son  has  ordered  a  hearing  in  the 
case  of  a  daily  newspaper’s 
charge  that  a  shopping  paper  is 
plagiarizing  its  advertising. 

Jerry  Gibson  refused  to  sign 
a  consent  decree  submitted  by 
the  Brattleboro  Daily  Reformer 
and  Winmill  Publishing  Co., 
publisher  of  the  shopper. 

The  decree  sought  court  ap¬ 
proval  of  a  private  agreement 
between  the  two  parties  which 
would  have  provided  for  court 
intervention  if  one  of  the  parties 
broke  the  terms  of  the  agree¬ 
ment.  Terms  of  the  proposed 
agreement  were  not  disclosed. 

The  Reformer  contended  in  its 
suit  that  Winmill  photo-copied 
copyrighted  advertisements  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  Reformer  and  used 
them  in  its  publication,  the 
Brattleboro  Town  Crier, 

In  previous  court  action,  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  Town  Crier  argued 
that  the  advertisements  belong 
to  the  advertisers,  not  to  the 
newspaper  in  which  they  appear. 

No  date  for  the  hearing  was 
set. 


Station’s  Help 
To  AP  Increases 

F.  0.  Carver  of  WSJS,  Win¬ 
ston-Salem,  N.  C.  wa.s  elected 
president  of  the  Associated 
Press  REidio  Television  Associ¬ 
ation  Board  of  Directors  at  the 
board’s  annual  meeting  in  New 
York  Sept.  20.  He  succeeds 
Robert  Schmidt,  of  KAYS, 
Hays,  Kan. 

Vicepresidents  were  elected 
for  the  four  regional  districts. 
They  are: 

East  —  Theodore  McDowell, 
WMAL-AM-TV  of  Washington, 
D.  C. 

South  —  J.  Parry  Sheftall, 
WJZM,  Clarksville,  Tenn. 

Central  —  Thomas  Frawley, 
WHIO-AM-TV,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

West  —  Gene  Shumate, 
KRXK,  Rexburg,  Idaho. 

The  board  elected  Robert 
Eunson,  AP  assistant  general 
manager  in  charge  of  broad¬ 
casting  services,  as  secretary. 

Broadcast  members  play  an 
increasingly  important  part  in 
the  cooperative  news-gathering 
efforts  of  the  AP,  John  Aspin- 
wall,  broadcast  news  editor, 
told  the  board. 

“Statistics  compiled  at  the 
end  of  1964,”  he  said,  “show 
impressive  gains  in  many  states. 
For  instance,  Mississippi  re¬ 
ported  a  70  per  cent  increase  in 
the  number  of  stories  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  report  by  broad¬ 
cast  members  during  the  year. 
Louisiana  recorded  a  gain  of 
67  per  cent,  Maryland  64  per 
cent,  Kentucky  44  per  cent,  Wis¬ 
consin  30  per  cent,  Utah  and 
Idaho  30  per  cent.  North  Da¬ 
kota  29  per  cent.” 

• 

Automobile  Linage 
Leader  Gets  Plaque 

Milwaukee 

An  automobile  dealer  who  has 
the  largest  ROP  or  display  con¬ 
tract  in  the  history  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  Company  was  honored  with 
the  presentation  of  a  special 
plaque  incorporating  one  of  the 
dealer’s  ads. 

Charles  K.  Clarke,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  advertising  manager 
of  the  Journal  Company,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
and  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  pre¬ 
sented  the  plaque  to  Wallace 
Rank,  Buick  dealer,  and  his 
agency,  Dayton  Johnson  & 
Hacker  of  Milwaukee,  repre¬ 
sented  by  Thomas  Croke.  “Wally 
Rank  Buick”  will  run  more  than 
I  75,000  lines  of  advertising  in 
!  the  Milwaukee  Journal  alone. 

The  occasion  of  the  presenta¬ 
tion  was  the  51st  anniversary 
of  Rank  &  Son  as  a  Journal 
Company  client. 


Some  advertisements 
cry  for  color 

The  Trenton  Times  welcomes  them,  offer¬ 
ing  1-color,  2-color,  3-color  and  Specta- 
Color  at  rates  designed  to  keep  your 
advertising  investment  in  black  ink. 

A  small  point  perhaps,  but  then  this  is  a 
smedl  ad. 

TRENTON  TIMES 

Dominance  in  a  Rich  Market — Plus  Single 
Raiel  Represented  by  Sewyer-Ferguson-Walker 
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The  Inllil  Washington  Star,  which 

reaches  the  top  half  of  the  market, 
has  been  making  impressive  gains 
in  advertising.  Up  over  two  million 
lines  in  the  first  8  months  of  1965.* 


It  is  also  up  421,392  lines  of 
R.O.P.  color  for  the  same  period^ 
The  reason?  Good  reproduction. 
Want  to  see?  Send  for  samples. 


*  Media  records 


Bucks  County 
Weekly  Made 
Into  a  Daily 

Newtown,  Pa. 

S.  W.  Calkins  and  Murray  C. 
Hotchkiss,  co-publishers,  start¬ 
ed  a  daily  newspaper  in  Bucks 
County,  Pa.,  the  Morning  Enter¬ 
prise,  Sept.  20. 

To  be  published  six  niorniiips 
a  week,  the  new  daily  is  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  Newtown  Enter¬ 
prise  which  was  established  as 
a  weekly  in  1863.  Since  19.')4, 
when  the  Enterprise  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  Calkins  and  Hotch¬ 
kiss,  it  has  been  publishe<l  twice 
a  week. 

The  Morning  Enterprise  is 
published  by  the  Intelligencer 
Company,  of  which  Hotchkiss 
and  Calkins  are  co-publishers. 
Robert  M.  Hotchkiss,  secretary 
of  the  firm,  is  general  manager 
of  the  Enterprise  as  well  as  of 
the  Doylestown  Intelligencer,  a 
daily  newspat)er  also  published 
by  the  firm. 

The  Enterprise  is  printed  in 
Doylestown  in  the  Intelligencer 
plant,  but  published  in  New¬ 
town  where  separate  editorial, 
advertising,  and  circulation  de¬ 
partments  are  located. 

George  G.  Gray  is  the  editor. 


He  is  also  editor  of  the  Intelli¬ 
gencer  as  well  as  of  the  Levit- 
town  Times,  Bristol  Courier, 
and  Burlington  County  Times, 
of  which  Calkins  and  Hotchkiss 
are  also  co-publishers. 

The  Enterprise  will  sell  for 
10  cents  a  copy  on  a  home  de¬ 
livery  subscription  rate  of  40 
cents  a  week. 

The  new  daily  is  designed  to 
.serve  the  area  from  Washington 
Crossing  on  the  Delaware  River 
through  central  Bucks  County 
to  the  Philadelphia  city  line. 
There  are  now  30,000  homes  in 
this  area  that  the  publishers  an¬ 
ticipate  that  in  the  first  year 
the  circulation  will  run  about 
12,000. 

In  addition  to  the  Enterprise, 
the  other  papers  started  by  Cal¬ 
kins  and  Hotchkiss  are  the 
Levittown  Times  in  1954  and  the 
Burlington  County  Times  in 
1958. 

• 

California  Weekly 
Expands  to  6  Days 

Huntington  Beach,  Calif. 

After  18  months  of  publica¬ 
tion  as  the  Huntington  Beach 
Weekly  Independent,  the  paper 
has  expanded  to  five  days  and 
Sunday,  similar  to  the  sister 
editions  of  the  Orange  County 
Evening  News  in  Garden  Grove, 
Calif. 

The  Independent  will  shift 
from  morning  to  ev’ening  pub¬ 


lication  and  be  priced  at  $1.75 
per  month. 

A  new  publication,  the  weekly 
Huntington  Beach  Independent 
Review,  will  be  started  with  21,- 
000  voluntary  circulation  and 
with  a  green  newsprint  cover, 
replacing  the  former  green  color 
with  the  white  daily. 

All  publications  are  members 
of  the  West  Orange  Publishing 
Corp.,  which  covers  the  west¬ 
ern  area  of  Orange  County. 
Larry  Collins  Jr.  is  publisher 
of  the  combined  publications, 
with  Don  Keller  as  Huntington 
Beach  editor. 

• 

Weekly  Publisher 
Acquires  2  Papers 

Sycamore,  Ill. 

Purchase  of  the  True  Repub¬ 
lican  and  the  Tribune  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  DeKalb 
County  Press  Inc.,  publishers  of 
the  Sycamore  Sun.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made  jointly  by 
Barry  Schrader,  publisher  of 
the  Sun,  and  George  Dean  and 
Mrs.  F.  C.  Dean  of  the  True 
Republican  Inc. 

The  Wednesday  newspaper 
will  be  known  as  the  Sun-Trib¬ 
une  and  the  Friday  newspaper 
as  the  True  Republican. 

John  Moore,  editor  of  the 
Sycamore  Sun,  will  serve  as 
managing  editor  of  the  Sun- 
Tribune  and  the  True  Republi¬ 
can. 


Big  Saturday 
A.M.  Edition 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

The  recently  intro<luced  Satur¬ 
day  morning  edition  of  the 
Ithaca  Journal  has  been  favor¬ 
ably  received  by  many  of  the 
newspaper’s  readers  and  adver¬ 
tisers. 

An  afternoon  daily  and  a 
member  of  the  Gannett  Group, 
the  Journal  began  publishing 
the  Saturday  morning  edition  a 
short  time  ago. 

One  of  its  features  is  an  en¬ 
larged  entertainment  tabloid 
with  full  process  color  cover. 
Besides  providing  ready  access 
to  movie  listings,  entertainment 
world  features  and  television 
and  radio  schedules,  the  (“dition 
has  columns  on  stamps,  ])hotog- 
raphy  and  records,  book  reviews 
and  bestseller  lists. 

Added  features  in  the  main 
news  section  of  the  edition  in¬ 
clude  financial  news,  a  week’s 
summary  of  selected  stock  prices 
and  market  statistics  and  in¬ 
creased  sports  coverage. 

The  picture  page,  a  popular 
feature  of  the  newspaper  in  the 
past,  has  been  restored.  Another 
improvement  is  an  expanded 
women’s  page,  with  features  and 
weekend  menu  tips  featuring 
items  on  special  sale  in  local 
supermarkets. 


newspaper  that  ranks 
consistently  high  among 
the  Southeast's  top  ten 
in  ROP  color... 


can’t  cover  North  Carolina  without  the 


WIHSTON-SALEM 

JOURNAL  and  Sentinel 

Morning  Sunday  Evening 

Nationally  Represented  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 
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Wheat  Trucks  Carry 
Newsprint  on  Return 


Oklahoma  City 

Oklahoma  wheat  goes  to 
Texas  and  Texas  newsprint 
comes  to  Oklahoma  in  a  unique 
trucking  plan  employed  by  the 
Oklahoma  Publishing  Company. 

Through  an  arrangement 
with  Mid-Continent  Grain  and 
Farmers  Coop,  wheat  and  barley 
are  loaded  into  the  trucks  from 
elevators  in  Oklahoma  City  and 
nearby  Yukon,  Okla. 

The  trucks,  tractors  with  40- 
foot  trailers,  have  been  leased 
from  World  Leasing  Co.,  Tulsa. 

They  are  driven  to  Houston 
where  the  wheat  is  unloaded. 
Then  they  are  driven  to  Lufkin, 
Tex.,  where  newsprint  becomes 
the  cargo  for  the  return  trip  to 
Oklahoma. 

Newsprint  from  Pine  Bluif, 
Ark.,  also  is  hauled  by  truck 
to  Oklahoma  City,  and  barley  is 
transported  on  the  return  trip. 

At  the  present  rate,  more  than 
3^  million  bushels  of  wheat  and 
barley  and  24,000  tons  of  news¬ 
print  can  be  hauled  each  year, 
including  both  the  Lufkin  and 
Pine  Bluff  runs. 

“This  would  furnish  about 
two-thirds  of  the  newsprint 
needed  by  our  company;  the  re¬ 
mainder  comes  by  rail  from 
northern  states  and  Canada,” 


said  Robert  H.  Spahn,  produc¬ 
tion  manager  and  coordinator  of 
the  trucking  operation. 

Hauling  newsprint  by  truck 
began  on  an  experimental  basis 
last  November  when  one  truck 
carried  the  paper  three  times 
a  week  from  Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 
By  May,  six  more  trucks  and 
grain  had  been  added  to  the 
operation.  There  are  extra 
trailers  at  the  ports  so  drivers 
need  not  wait  for  the  grain 
to  be  unloaded  before  driving 
on  the  pick  up  newsprint. 

Fifteen  loads  of  wheat  are 
handled  each  week — three  times 
each  day  on  a  live-day  basis. 
Three  loads  of  paper  are  han¬ 
dled  each  day  for  six  days  a 
week. 

“The  present  operation  is 
definitely  economical  and 
OPUBCO  plans  to  continue  it,” 
Mr.  Spahn  said. 

• 

Consultant  Service 
For  Small  Papers 

Wayne,  N.  J. 

Robert  A.  Juran,  a  prize¬ 
winning  weekly  editor  and  a 
working  newsman  for  20  of  his 
37  years,  this  week  announced 
he  is  setting  up  shop  as  a  con¬ 
sultant  on  editorial  and  typo¬ 


graphical  problems  of  smaller 
newspapers  —  primarily  in  sub¬ 
urbs  and  small  towns. 

His  enterprise  is  called  NEWS 
(Newspaper  Editorial  Work¬ 
shop  Services)  and  its  office  is 
at  2  Royal  Court,  Wayne,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Juran  is  managing  editor 
of  a  15,000-ABC  semi-weekly  in 
New  Jersey,  which  under  his 
editorship  has  won  eight  awards 
in  eight  months  —  five  from  the 
New  Jersey  Press  Association 
and  three  from  the  National 
Newspaper  Association.  His 
winning  categories  included  gen¬ 
eral  excellence,  distinguished 
public  service,  and  freedom  of 
information. 

• 

Copley  Firm  Buys 
Gallatin  Service 

Copley  International  Corpora¬ 
tion,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Copley 
Press,  Inc.,  of  La  .lolla,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  has  acquired  full  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  Gallatin  Interna¬ 
tional  Business  Service  from 
American  Heritage  Publishing 
Co.,  Inc.  of  New  York  City. 

Irvine  W.  Reymolds,  president 
of  Copley  International,  said 
the  new  ownership  will  assume 
responsibility  for  the  Gallatin 
Annual,  an  encyclopedia,  and  a 
fortnightly  updating  service, 
the  Gallatin  Letter.  They  keep 
current  all  of  the  basic  infor¬ 
mation  that  is  needed  to  do 
business  in  any  country  in  the 
world. 


U.S.  Demands 
Separation  of 
Tucson  Papers 

Tucson,  Ariz. 

The  only  matter  left  before 
the  Federal  Court  in  an  anti¬ 
trust  suit  against  the  Tneton 
Daily  Citizen  and  Arizona  Daily 
Star,  the  U.S.  government  con¬ 
tends,  is  complete  separation  of 
the  two  papers. 

Department  of  Justice  repre¬ 
sentatives,  in  a  memorandum 
filed  with  the  court,  claim  that 
antitrust  violations  have  been 
proven  despite  the  lack  of  a 
summary  judgment.  The  govern¬ 
ment  failed  in  earlier  efforts  to 
win  a  judgment  without  trial. 

In  seeking  complete  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  two  papers,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  recommended  that  the 
court  order  the  dailies  to  submit 
a  plan  of  divestiture  and  also 
modification  of  a  mutual  produc¬ 
tion  agreement  signed  in  1940. 
The  government  contends  this 
agreement  and  financial  state¬ 
ments  prove  monopoly. 

The  newspapers  have  agreed 
there  had  been  a  partial  merger 
in  1940  but  maintain  this  was 
done  on  the  basis  of  a  “failing 
business’  doctrine  approved  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  1930s. 

They  further  declare  that  the 
Citizen  had  been  suffering 
financially  for  several  years. 


You  might  think  anyone  in  second 
place  would  have  wobbly  knees. 

Not  us. 

We’re  ready  to  make  it  a  horse  race. 

We  know  Tacoma  is  only  the  second 
largest  market  in  Washington  State. 

But  if  you  want  to  be  first  in  sales 
in  Washington  you  should  corral  the 
Tacoma  market. 

That’s  why  we’re  in  there  running. 

Seattle  may  burn  more  hay  than 
Tacoma,  but  Seattle  newspapers  abso¬ 


lutely  do  not  penetrate  the  Tacoma 
market.  It  takes  both  Seattle  dailies 
galloping  at  full  pace  to  reach  even 
13%  of  the  Tacoma  market’s  350,000- 
plus  population.  That’s  not  enough. 

The  Tacoma  News  Tribune  gives  you 
82%  penetration  in  a  breeze! 

.  When  you  plan  a  promotion  for  the 
Puget  Sound  country,  don’t  close  off 
a  third  of  the  corral.  Buy  the  Tacoma 
News  Tribune.  Think  Twice  About 
Tacoma. 


WILLIAM  BUNT 
assistant  regional  manager 
STOKELY-VAN  CAMP 
Seattle,  Washington 
“To  reach  the  Tacoma  mar¬ 
ket,  we  place  our  ads  in  the 
Tacoma  News  Tribune.  No 
combination  of  Seattle  dai¬ 
lies  can  give  us  needed  cov¬ 
erage  In  Tacoma.  And  Ta¬ 
coma  certainly  represent! 
an  Important  segment  of  the 
Puget  Sound  area.” 

TACOMA 
NEWS  TRIBUNE 

COVERING  WASHINGTON  STATE’S  2N0  MARKET 
CIRCULATION  88,000 

Represented  by  SAWYER-FERGUSON-WALKER  COMPANY 
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WE  JUST  WON  AN 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  won  first  place  in  this  year's 
Editor  &  Publisher  Color  Awards  Competition ...  for  re¬ 
production  of  a  3  colors  and  black  advertisement  m  the 
over  250,000  circulation  category.  Client:  Oscar  Mayer 
&  Co.  Agency:  J.  Walter  Thompson. 

The  Journal  is  proud  of  its  ROP  color  capability.  In  the 
last  ten  years,  close  to  30  million  lines  of  ROP  color 
have  appeared  in  The  Journal  ...  highest  total  in  the 


O  COLOR  AWARD' 

nation.  And  our  Coloroptics  Research  and  ROP  ■■  lO' 
service  have  helped  increase  the  use  .:;f  C'U.rr  tho  ugh 
the  newspaper  industry. 

Hitch  your  sales  to  the  rainbow  o*  ROP  col--  in  Tne 
Milwaukee  Journal  ...  the  only  U.S.' newspapT-r  that  offers 
ROP  color,  m  a  Million-People  Market,  with  76°o  dac, 
coverage,  81°o  Sunday  coverage  and  93’:)  home  deh.?ry. 
All  at  the  lowest  cost  per  thousand  a.ailab'e  t  day. 


THK  Vlll.WAL'KCE  JOCR.\Al. 


MEMBCR  OF  MILLION  MARKET  NtWSPAPERS,  INC.  •  NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  DETROIT  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  SAN  rOAr.C'SCO 


For  many  years  The  Miami  Herald  has  been  the  nation’s  leader  in 
ROP  color  advertising  linage.  We  still  are.  One  of  the  reasons  is  we 
never  stop  searching  for  ways  to  improve  color  in  our  newspaper. 

Some  of  the  improvements  we’ve  found  have  been  unspectacular 
but  helpful,  like  substituting  an  air  cushion  for  pipe  rollers  so  that  fresh 
ink  won’t  blur,  even  slightly.  Another  invisible  way  we  have  improved 
color  reproduction  is  by  nickel-coating  color  plates,  even  for  short  runs. 


We  are  experimenting  constantly  with  different  kinds  of  plates, 
paper  and  inks,  including  fluorescent,  day-glo  and  Glycol.  We  even  ran 
white  ink  on  white  paper  for  one  of  our  advertisers,  and  the  advertise¬ 
ment  won  an  award  for  effective  spot  "color”. 

Our  advertisers  are  finding  more  and  more  uses  for  color,  includ¬ 
ing  Spectacolor  and  Hi  Fi.  We  are  studiously  working  to  make  all  color 
in  The  Miami  Herald  better  and  more  effective  for  them. 


THE  SOUTH’S  LARGEST  AND  MOST  INFLUENTIAL  NEWSPAPER  •  REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  STORY  A  KELLY-SMITH 


Newspapers’  Growth 
Traced  in  Statistics 


Atlanta  Newspapers 
Have  Record  Editions 

The  largest  single  issue  of  the 
Atlanta  Journal  in  its  entire 
82-year-old  history  appeared 
Wednesday,  Sept.  22,  with  its 
160  pages  carrying  a  total  of 
19,579  inches  of  advertising; 
more  than  16,000  of  which  was 
retail.  There  were  17  color  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  10  full-run  sections. 
Additional  sections  of  eight 
pages  each  carried  advertising 
for  two  specific  geographical 
areas. 

The  morning  Atlanta  Consti¬ 
tution  of  Thursday,  Sept.  23, 
also  set  a  record  for  that  new.s- 
paper,  98  years  old,  with  138 
pages  carrying  16,983  inches  of 
advertising;  17  color  positions. 


newspapers. 

Mr.  Udell  found  that  multiple 
newspaper  readership  declined 
due  to  these  factors: 

1.  The  large  size  of  news- 
l)apers  makes  it  more  difficult  to 
read  more  than  one  each  day. 

2.  Expanded  coverage  of  na¬ 
tional  and  international  news 
in  suburban  and  small  city  news¬ 
papers. 

3.  Competition  for  leisure  time 
from  television. 

4.  A  substantial  increase  in 
newspaper  prices. 

5.  Movement  of  ])opulation  to 
the  suburbs  where  there  is  less 
opportunity  and  less  incentive 

And,  looking  to  the  future,  the  for  ))urchasing  more  than  one 
the  report  states:  “The  expansion  newspaper. 

of  circulation  and  newspaper  6.  Adverse  effects  of  strikes 
through  a  size  should  accelerate.  With  a  against  newspapers  and  the  con- 
promise  of  increased  circulation  solidation  of  some  metropolitan 
on  one  hand,  and  increased  ad-  newspapers, 
vertising  on  the  other,  United  ^ 

States  daily  newspapers  can  an¬ 
ticipate  substantial  growth.  This  Report  City  Editor 

xsTill  4-Via  zwtrviv rkvw t /»  _  ‘MM’  I  ■rfc 

Ill  Mayoralty  Race 

Myrtle  Beach,  S.  C. 

Mark  C.  Garner,  publisher  of 
the  Myrtle  Beach  Sun-News, 
won  the  Democratic  Party  nomi¬ 
nation  for  mayor  in  the  recent  sales  promotion  and  advertising 
l)rimary  by  a  vote  of  907  to  796.  manager  for  Sears,  Roebuck  and 
He  defeated  Mayor  Pro  Tern  Co,,  will  serve  until  the  annual 
Robert  Grissom.  Usually,  nomi-  meeting,  Oct.  20,  at  which  time 
24.4%.  The  growth  of  small  city  nation  on  the  Democratic  ticket  the  director’s  post  will  be  filled 
newspapers  was  70%  greater  is  tantamount  to  election  in  this  by  vote  of  the  general  member- 

resort  city.  ship. 


how  United  States  newspapers 
have  shown  great  strength  and 
vitality  in  the  past  18  years  was 
issued  this  week  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation.  It  is  contained  in  a 
brochure  entitled  “The  Growth 
of  the  .American  Daily  News¬ 
paper.” 

The  relationship  between  the 
newspaper  business  and 
nation’s  general  business  pat¬ 
tern  was  traced 
variety  of  statistics  by  Jon  G. 

Udell,  director  of  Business  Re¬ 
search  at  the  School  of  Com¬ 
merce,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

His  .summary  finding  was 
that  newspapers  have  success-  growth  will  provide  the  economic 
fully  adjusted  to  rising  costs  independence  that  is  essential 
and  prices,  the  introduction  of  a  for  the  preservation  of  a  free 
new  communications  medium  press  in  a  democratic  society.” 
and  a  change  in  reading  habits.  Growth  of  newspapers,  1953- 

“Despite  these  and  other  ad-  63,  as  measured  by  consumption 
justments,”  the  report  concludes,  of  newsprint  indicates  that  the 
"the  growth  of  newspapers  has  greatest  growth  occurred  in 
exceeded  the  growth  of  the  small  cities  and  towns.  The  10- 
economy.  Expenditures  on  news-  year  increase  for  all  papers  was 
paper  advertising  have  grown 
faster  than  the  Gross  National 
Product,  newspaper  employment  than  that  of  the  average  of  all 


A  Papal  visit ...  a  Kashmir  crisis  ...  a 
Viet  Nam  peace  move . . .  and  the  UN  is 
once  again  in  the  news  spotlight. 

You  get  the  bits  and  pieces  of  world 
news.  Do  you  also  get  the  whole  picture 
—  in  perspective?  Do  you  get  the 
meaning  ...  the  background  . . . 
the  why  as  well  as  the  what? 


WILLIAM  R.  FRYE 


A  superbly-informed  column  of  world-news  analysis 
carried  by  78  papers  in  seven  countries. 


THE  WORLD  IN  FOCUS  by  William  R. 
Frye,  a  uniquely  informed  weekly  column 
of  world-news  analysis,  gives  you 
the  why  —  as  little  else  can. 

Trusted  by  editors,  hailed  by  circulation 
managers,  carried  by  78  papers 
in  seven  countries. 


WIRE  FOR  RATES  TODAY  while  the 
UN  dateline  is  hot.  Self-syndicated  by 
William  R.  Frye,  Room  352, 

United  Nations,  N.  Y.  (212)  HA  1-0319. 


LOW  RATES  AND  NO 
MINIMUM  SIZE  hM 
MAKING  19E5  iOR 

greatest  year  for 


COLOR! 


ANIf  IN  I  EARLY  1966 
WE  GO  rULL  CbLOR 
WITH  bOR  NEW  96- 
PAGE  SCOTT  PRESS! 

Asbury  Park 

P DO  CRT  ASBURY  PARK 
JT  new  Aersby 

E  46A70f  S  49,374:  ABC 


Editor  Reveals 
City  Tax  Book 
Irregularities 


‘Public  Man’ 
Rule  Applied 
In  Libel  Case 


Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

Goldsboro  officials  ordered  a 
full-scale  investigation  of  the 
city  tax  office  after  disclosure  by 
the  Golduhoro  News-Arffus  of 
apparent  irrep^ularities  in  tax 
j)aynient  reports. 

Frank  M. 


LoiiisvilU':,  Ky. 

A  $2  million  libel  suit,  filed 
by  former  Maj.  Gen.  Edwin  A. 
Walker  a^fainst  two  Louisville 
newspapers  and  a  radio  station, 
was  dismissed  in  U.S.  District 
Court. 

Gen.  Walker  sued  the  Cour- 
UT-Joiinml  and  the  LoHiKvillv 
TimvH  Co.,  and  WHAS,  Inc., 
and  claimed  there  was  libelous 
material  in  accounts  of  his  ac¬ 
tivities  at  Oxford,  Miss.,  in  the 
fall  of  i;hi2.  This  was  duiiiiK 
demonstrations  over  admission 
of  James  Meredith,  a  Negro  to 
the  university. 

Judge  James  F.  Gordon  based 
his  action  on  a  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  opinion  in  a  case  against 
the  New  York  Times.  This  held 
that  a  public  official  must  prove 
that  the  statement  published 
alK)ut  him  involves  actual  mal¬ 
ice. 

Federal  Pre-emplioii 

Judge  Gordon  said  this  rul¬ 
ing  “federally  pre-empted  the 
law  of  libel  in  matters  of  grave 
national  concern  involving  pub¬ 
lic  officials.” 

He  held  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Mississippi  occurrence 
was  a  matter  of  national  con¬ 
cern.  And,  he  also  held  that 
while  Walker  was  not  a  public 
official  at  the  time,  there  was 
no  doubt  he  was  in  the  public 
eye. 

“I  therefore  reach  the  ines¬ 
capable  conclusion,”  the  judge 
added,  “that  the  protective 
‘public  official’  doctrine  of  ‘actu¬ 
al  malice’  announced  in  Sulli¬ 
van  vs.  Times  should  be  applic¬ 
able  to  a  ‘public  man’  as  well, 
and  that  the  plaintiff.  Walker 
was  such  a  ‘public  man’  under 
the  circumstances  involved  here. 
Public  men  are  .  .  .  i)ublic  prop¬ 
erty.” 


Tax  Collector 
Hauser  resigned  after  City 
Manager  Ralph  Jones  two 
certified  public  accountants  con- 
him  tax 

record  uncovered 

by  News-Argus  Managing  Edi- 

tor  Eugene  Price.  Eugene  Price 

The  disclosure  came  after  Mr.  Eugene  Price,  .3<»,  a  native  of 
Price  questioned  a  figure  in-  Elizal)eth  City,  N.  C.,  attendwl 
volving  Southern  Bell  Telephone  East  Carolina  College,  was  press 
Company’s  tax  payment  while  aide  to  Rep.  Herbert  Bonner 
he  was  doing  research  for  a  (D.-N.  C.)  and  .served  in  the 
routine  story  on  economic  growth  Army  in  Germany.  He  started 
of  the  city.  work  on  the  weekly  EUzaheth 

Tax  records  showed  Southern  City  Ivdeyendent  and  later 
Bell  had  paifl  $1,490  less  in  covere<l  the  waterfront  for  the 
taxes  than  had  been  reported  Norfolk  Viryiniati-Pilot.  He 
in  the  News-Argus  last  Janu-  came  to  Goldslxiro  as  managing 
ary  when  a  story  was  carried  editor  about  12  years  ago. 
telling  of  the  company  being  the 
city’s  largest  taxpayer. 

Accountants  found  discrep¬ 
ancies  in  collections  from  several 
large  concerns  over  a  period  of 
years. 


ARTHUR  B.  MCGINLEY.  HarHord 
(Conn.)  Times  sports  editor,  re¬ 
ceives  a  cake,  a  surprise  on  the 
occasion  of  his  45th  year  with 
Gannett  daily,  from  an  admirer, 
Mrs.  Philomena  P.  Kidney  of  Hart¬ 
ford. 


Printing  Company 
Names  .4d  .\geney 

San  FRANrisco 

Grant  Advertising  Inc.,  had 
been  named  to  handle  the  pro¬ 
motional  advertising  of  the  San 
Francisco  Newspaper  Printing 
Company  covering  the  combined 
publishing  operations  of  the  Sov 
Francisco  Chronicle  and  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner-News 
Coll  Bidletin. 

Francis  A.  Martin,  Jr.,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager 
of  Grant’s  local  office,  is  account 
supervisor.  He  will  work  with 
Phelps  Dewey,  promotion  man 
ager,  SFPTC. 

No  space  budgets  have  yet 
Iteen  determined,  Mr.  Martin 
announced.  Grant  Advertising 
previously  was  ad  agency  for 
the  Chronicle. 


NEWEST 

METRO  MARKET 
IN  ILLINOIS 


Standard  Rate  and  Data  rates 
Bloomington-Normal  Illinois' 
newest  metro  market. 

What  a  market!  Incomes  per 
household  ~  ($7,791)  20% 
above  national  average.  Re¬ 
tail  sales  per  household  -- 
($5,392)  .  .  .  Metro  U.S. 
Rank~22.  FIRST  in  Illinois. 

What  coverage!  Daily  penet¬ 
ration  —  second  highest  in 
nation  .  .  .  FIRST  in  Illinois. 
Sunday  penetration  --  fourth 
in  nation  . . .  2nd  in  Illinois. 

What  a  bonus!  A  $307  million 
retail  sales  market! 

Call  Woody  Shadid,  Panto¬ 
graph  Gen.  Adv.  Mgr.  today. 


f  SINGLE-RATE  ^ 
^  PLAN  ^ 

beats  everything,  brother. 

Just  ask  the 

NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS. 

Mr.  Publisher,  find  out 
about  the  fair-for-all 
,  Single-Rate  Plan.  Write 
L  for  full  information  L 
on  experiences, 


Inland  Appointed 

Chicago 

The  Colorado  Springs  (Colo.) 
Free  Press  has  appointed  In¬ 
land  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives  as  national  advertising 
agency. 


Advertising  Director 

NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 

Wilmington,  Delaware  19899 


Pantagrapk  V 

kr:  Wwk-anHMl  C*..  IM.  ^ 
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"I'm  thoroughly  pleased  hy  the  'two  giant  steps  forward'  taken  by 
The  Courier-Journal  and  The  Louisville  Times.  As  a  resident  who  reads  the 
Louisville  papers  regularly,  I  can  testify  to  the  pleasure  and  ease  of  reading  the 
r>-column  paper.  The  new  format  most  certainly  improves  the  readability 
and  appearance  of  the  newspaper  and  the  effectiveness  of  its  advertising. 

Your  ec|ual  ROP  rates  for  all  advertisers  will  enable  us  to  run  more  newspaper 
advertising  than  ever  before.  VVe  view  this  as  an  excellent  opportunity  to  give 
our  brands  increased  exposure  in  the  growing  Louisville  market." 

Rod  Moorhead 

Vice  President 

Brown-Forman  Distillers  Corp. 

Louisville 


15 


Turn  the  page  for  what  we  said  to  Rod  Moorhead... 


Here’s  what  we  said  to  Rod  Moorhead  of  Brown-Forman 


'■Your  enthusiastic  approval  of  our  6-column  format  and  eciual  ROP  rates 
is  doul)ly  satisfying’  because  you  speak  as  both  reader  and  advertiser. 

To  help  all  of  our  advertisers  use  the  new  format  and  eciual  rates  to  full 
advantage,  we've  prepared  a  62-page  book  of  thought-starters  called 
'Advertising  Space  For  Sale  — $3.00  and  up.'  It  includes  prices  so  the  advertiser 
with  a  budget  established  for  Louisville  can  see  at  a  glance  how  many 
different  ways  he  can  sell  the  1,000,000  people  who  rc>ad  these  newspapers." 


).  Garrett  Noonan 
Advertising  Director 
The  Courier-Journal  and 
The  Louisville  Times 


For  your  free  copy  of  .  .  $3.0U  and  up,"  call  your  Branham  man 
or  phone  collect  to  Garrett  Noonan  in  Louisville. 

Area  Code  ,i02  .  .  .  5B2-4701. 


There’s  Plus  Linage 
On  the  Bandwagon 


liv  Kuriiet  M.  Daniels 


When  I  disclose  my  own  crea¬ 
tive  idea  for  building  plus  lin¬ 
age,  I  expect  some  of  you  to  re¬ 
act,  ‘That’s  old  hat.  We’re  doing 
it  already.’  What’s  my  Madison 
Avenue  creative  idea? 

My  idea  is  that  if  I  were  in 
your  boots,  I  would  go  out  and 
build  plus  linage  by  selling  SPE¬ 
CIAL  PACES,  SECTIONS  AND 
SUPPLE.MENTS  to  your  local 
merchants  —  to  an  extent  they 
have  never  been  sold  before. 

I  am  talking  about  a  method  Sure,  there’s  nothing  new 
of  selling  linage  which  you  are  about  SPECIAL  PAGES,  SEC- 
already  using  successfully  in  TIONS  AND  SUPPLEMENTS, 
your  new  and  used  car  pages.  You  are  all  doing  it.  But  how 
your  real  estate  pages,  your  consistently?  How  systematical- 
help  wanted  pages,  your  movie,  ly?  With  how  much  force  and 
entertainment  and  dining-out  dynamism  and  enthusiasm? 
pages,  your  business  directory  With  the  exception  of  very 
pages,  your  travel  and  vacation  few  newspapers  in  this  country, 
pages,  your  Back  -  to  -  School  I  can  answer  —  “Not  much.’’ 
pages,  your  community  -  wide  I’ve  looked  through  hundreds 
Dollar  Days  and  the  like.  of  newspapers  from  all  around 


(Excerpts  from  an  address  by 
Mr.  Daniels,  who  is  vicepresident 
of  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company 
and  creative  group  head  of  the 
37  Ford  Dealer  Associations  ac¬ 
count,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Georgia  Press  Association,  Sept. 
17,  in  Atlanta.) 


BeiiipMMW 

ir  A  GolorftI  "Market 


Winners  in  Color  Contests  in  the  post  two 
months.  Editor  &  Publisher  and  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 


1.  — 1  color  classification  E  &  P,  Reproduction  of 

SANKA  COFFEE  Advertisement 

2.  — 1  color  classification  SNPA,  Reproduction  of 

EDITORIAL  PHOTO 

3.  — 2  color  classification  SNPA,  Reproduction  of 

SHERWOOD  CHEVROLET  CO.  Advertise¬ 
ment 

4.  — Full  color  classification  SNPA,  Reproduction 

of  PEPSI -COLA  BOTTLING  CO.  advertise¬ 
ment. 

We  keep  pace  and  many  times  are  ahead 
of  the  field  in  preparation  and  presentoticn 
of  color. 

SEE  THE  BRANHAM  MAN.  Let  him  help  you 
capitalize  on  our  proven  ability  to  reproduce 
COLOR  that  WINS  SALES! 


lESS-CHRONICLE. 


Bandwagon 

(Continued  from  page  59) 


sponsoring  the  Pass,  Punt  and 
Kick  Contest  for  boys?  That’s 
news.  Write  it  up.  Let  the  mer¬ 
chants  salute  the  kids.  I’ll  bet 
even  the  Chevy  dealer  will  join 
the  hookup. 

Is  an  automobile  dealer  ex¬ 
panding  his  showroom  and  serv¬ 
ice  facilities?  A  Palm  Beach 
newspaper  turned  this  news 
item  into  an  8-page  supplement. 
The  dealer  paid  for  part  of  it 
and  the  rest  was  paid  for  by 
greetings  and  congratulations 
from  his  contractors  and  other 
business  men  in  the  community. 
Showed  his  new  facilities,  pho¬ 
tos  of  salesmen,  old  pictures  of 
his  first  days  in  business  —  in 
other  words,  it  made  good  read¬ 
ing  for  the  public  as  well  as  plus 
linage  for  the  paper. 

Is  your  paper  coming  up  with 
a  key  anniversary  of  its  found¬ 
ing?  That’s  news.  Build  a  spe¬ 
cial  issue  around  it. 

The  weather  is  news.  Tie  in 
with  it.  Build  a  standing  Band¬ 
wagon  ad  for  release  on  the 
first  cold  day  of  winter  —  for 
service  stations  and  auto  sup¬ 
ply  houses.  Build  the  same  kind 
for  clothing  stores.  Build  one 
for  release  on  the  first  day  the 
temperature  hits  90  degrees  — 
for  air  conditioners  and  fans. 


Evcrythiag 
in  Baltimore 
revolres  around 

THE  SUN 


Eveidszg 

Sunday 


That*s  why 
The  Snnpapers 
carry  more  than 
70% 

oi  all  adyertising 
in 

Baltimore 

metropolitan 

newspapers. 


National  RepcesenUtives; 
Cieamof,  Woodward,  O' Mara  &  Ormsboo 
New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  l^iladelphia, 
Minnaapolts 


Build  one  for  release  right  after 
a  heavy  rainstorm,  or  freezing 
rain  —  or  even  a  snowfall. 

Big  football  victory?  Little 
League  Championship  Game? 
County  Fair?  If  it’s  news,  it’s 
gri.st  for  your  idea  mill. 

That  even  goes  for  the  na¬ 
tional  news.  Our  spacemen  set 
a  new  record  a  few  weeks  ago. 
How  about  it  —  did  you  give 
your  local  merchants  and  busi¬ 
nessmen  a  chance  to  tip  their 
hats  to  the  heroes? 

And  give  this  a  thought.  You 
can  make  any  Blockbuster  even 
more  exciting  by  giving  it  a 
.second-color  masthead  —  or 
colored  stock. 

Two:  Your  regular  editorial 
features  can  supply  the  raw  ma¬ 
terial  for  bandwagons. 

Make  a  list  of  all  your  stand¬ 
ard  features.  The  Women’s  Page 
—  The  Teen-Age  Page.  The 
Sports  Page.  The  Farm  Page. 
Right  down  the  line.  Then  check 
several  past  issues.  Are  you 
really  taking  advantage  of  these 
hight-interest  editorial  features 
to  sell  plus  linage?  I  frankly 
doubt  it.  In  your  boots  I’d  be 
doing  more. 

I’d  not  only  be  selling  more 
advertising,  but  I’d  be  selling  re¬ 
tailers  on  doing  more  effective 
advertising.  I’d  oiganize  more 
sales  and  promotions.  For  in¬ 
stance,  one  week  a  teen-age 
fashion  show  at  all  participat¬ 
ing  stores  —  the  next  week  a 
teen-age  sale  featuring  discount 
coupons  at  all  participating 
stores  —  the  next  week  a  col¬ 
lege  scholarship  sponsored  by 
participating  stores  and  award¬ 
ed  to  the  best  teen-age  essay 
on  “Why  You  Should  Buy  From 
Local  Merchants.’’ 

The  point  is  that  your  regu¬ 
lar  editorial  sections  are  your 
basic  Blockbusters.  They  get 
plus  readership.  They  can  get 
plus  linage.  Advertisers  should 
be  fighting  for  this  premium- 
interest  space,  and  willing  to 
pay  premium  prices  for  it. 

Best  of  all  —  the  more  ad¬ 
vertising  you  sell  in  the  section, 
the  higher  the  readership  gets. 


.4nd  the  higher  the  readership 
gets,  the  more  valuable  the  sec¬ 
tion  becomes! 

You  know,  judging  from  the 
way  some  of  your  publishers 
pass  up  your  best  opportunities 
to  get  plus  linage.  I’d  almost 
think  you  don’t  like  advertising. 
Maylje  you’re  afraid  that  too 
much  advertising  on  your  Sports 
Pages,  Women’s  Pages  etcetera, 
will  antagonize  your  readers  and 
cause  a  loss  of  interest  in  the 
editorial  matter.  Relax.  People 
— especially  women — buy  your 
paper  just  as  much  for  the  ad¬ 
vertising  as  for  the  editorial. 
In  fact,  the  advertising  very 
often  scores  higher  on  the  av¬ 
erage  than  does  the  editorial. 

If  you  have  any  outstanding 
aigument  to  offer  against  the 
inroads  of  radio,  tv  and  maga¬ 
zines,  it  is  precisely  that.  Don’t 
ever  forget  it. 

And  don’t  ever  forget  that 
you  are  in  the  advertising  busi¬ 
ness  just  as  much  as  you  are  in 
the  newspaper  business.  You  are 
an  advertising  man  just  as  deep¬ 
ly  and  irrevocably  as  I  am. 
Take  more  interest  in  this  side 
of  your  business.  It  can  be  just 
as  much  fun,  and  is  a  lot  more 
profitable. 

Three:  The  yearly  calendar 
can  supply  many  opportunities 
for  Bandwagon  advertising. 

This,  of  course,  is  nothing  new 
to  you.  You  have  your  Back-to- 
School  pages,  Christmas, 
Thanksgiving,  all  the  major 
ones. 

You  automatically  get  some 
advertising  with  the  changing 
seasons.  Winter  brings  its  heat¬ 
ing  equipment;  Spring  brings 
gardening  and  fishing;  Summer 
has  its  refrigeration,  air  con¬ 
ditioning,  vacations;  Fall  its 
get  ready  for  winter,  hunting, 
and  so  forth. 

But  how  systematically  are 
you  plowing  this  fertile  field? 

In  your  boots.  I’d  make  up  a 
list  of  every  national,  state  and 
local  holiday  —  every  seasonal 
change  —  and  I’d  try  to  tie  in 
with  them  all. 

Some  of  these  holidays  offer 


opi)ortunities  for  not  one  —  but 
several  Bandwagons.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  on  successive  days  or 
weeks  —  or  even  all  in  one  issue 

—  you  could  offer  '  hristmas 
Gifts  for  Her,  Christmas  Gifts 
for  Him,  Christmas  Gifts  for 
the  Kiddies,  Christmas  Gifts  for 
the  Home.  In  this  way,  you’d 
get  merchants  running  several 
Christmas  ads  instead  of  only 
one. 

Use  some  ingenuity  in  your 
seasonal  promotions,  too.  For 
example,  if  you’ve  set  up  a 
February  White  Sale,  don’t 
make  it  apply  merely  to  linens, 
towels,  sheetings  —  but  try  to 
promote  white  automobiles,  re¬ 
frigerators,  freezers  under  the 
same  umbrella. 

Four:  The  national  advertis¬ 
ing  that  is  placed  in  your  news¬ 
paper  —  or  even  in  other  media 

—  can  be  your  jumping-off  point 
for  Bandwagons. 

Let’s  suppose  a  national  ad¬ 
vertiser  is  running  an  ad  in 
magazines  or  some  other  news¬ 
paper.  What’s  to  stop  you  from 
reproducing  it  as  the  basis  of 
your  own  Bandwagon  ad? 

Do  the  same  thing  with  a  new 
24-sheet  poster  that  is  running 
in  your  area.  Say  you  have  a 
gasoline  poster  appearing.  Re¬ 
produce  it  surrounded  by  serv¬ 
ice  station  tie-ins. 

So  —  those  are  some  of  the 
opportunities  that  come  up  in 
the  normal  course  of  events. 
Make  use  of  each  and  everj' 
one  of  them. 

But  on  top  of  that,  if  I  were 
in  your  boots,  I’d  create  my 
owm  opportunities.  Remember, 
my  goal  is  to  have  something 
going  for  me  in  every  issue  — 
as  many  things  going  as  possi¬ 
ble. 

• 

3  Writers  Are  Cited 
For  Heart  Articles 

The  American  Heart  Associa¬ 
tion  has  named  three  science 
writers  as  winners  of  1965 
Howard  W.  Blakeslee  Awards 
for  distinguised  reporting  in  the 
cardiovascular  field.  They  are 
Beverly  Orndorff  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch; 
Matt  Clark  of  Rye,  N.  Y.,  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  for  Medicine  News¬ 
week  magazine;  and  Charles 
Schaeffer  of  Washington,  science 
writer  for  Newhouse  National 
News  Service. 

• 

Revelle  Joins  Inland 

j  Charles  F.  Ravelle  has  joined 
the  Chicago  staff  of  Inland 
!  Newspaper  Representatives,  di- 
i  vision  of  Market  Centers,  Inc. 

'  He  was  associated  with  the 
Sawyer,  Ferguson,  Walker  Com¬ 
pany  and  prior  to  that  was  vice- 
president  and  manager  of  the 
former  Ridder-Johns  organiza¬ 
tion. 
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What’s  the  second 
largest  daily 

in  the  country? 


The  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Does  that  surprise  you?  A  daily  with  no  comics,  no  sports 
columnists,  no  advice  to  the  lovelorn— pulling  more  circulation 
than  any  other  paper  but  one?  It’s  true. 

What  does  The  Journal  have? 

The  news  that  businessmen  need  to  make  today’s 
business  decisions... today.  News  about  business.  News  that 
matters  to  business.  News  you  can’t  get  in  any  other 
single  publication. 

Better  than  nine  out  of  ten  stories  in  an  average  issue 
of  The  Journal  are  written  by  The  Journal  staff— 
exclusively  for  The  Journal.  Written  by  the  largest  team 
of  business-news  specialists  ever  assembled  by  one  publication. 
Its  editors,  reporters,  writers  and  deskmen  all  think  as 
businessmen— and  write  as  newspapermen. 

Every  business  day,  Monday  through  Friday. 


E  WALL  STREET  J(H  R 


[hit's  News — 


This  is  one  reason  why 
the  business  community,  year  after  year, 
finds  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
increasingly  important  in  the  conduct 
of  daily  affairs.  And  one  reason 
why  we  keep  right  on  growing. 

There’s  still  room  at  the  top! 


Only  busy  men  have  time  to  read  The  Wail  Street  Journal. 


Long  Offset  Preprint 
Runs  Without  Break 


W.  D.  MAXWELL,  at  left,  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  takes  the 
salute  at  a  retreat  in  his  honor  at  the  800-year  old  Carlisle  Castle  in 
England.  To  his  left  is  Col.  John  L.  Burgess,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  British  Cumberland  chain  of  newspapers,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Reuters  news  service,  magistrate  of  Carlisle,  and  honorary  colonel  of 
the  famed  Border  regiment,  whose  battle  honors  span  nearly  2S0  years. 


Quincy,  Ill. 

Offset  production  of  Specta- 
Color  preprints  at  the  Peoria 
(Ill.)  Journal-Star  was  ex¬ 
plained  to  the  Illinois  News¬ 
paper  Mechanical  Conference 
Sept.  11-12. 

According  to  information  sup¬ 
plied  hy  Walker  B.  Sheriff,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  newspaper  pre¬ 
print  division  of  the  Regen- 
steiner  Corp.,  Chicago,  and  Carl 
M.  Noble,  president  of  Hurle- 
tron  Inc.,  Danville,  Ill.,  the 
Journal-Star  has  had  two  runs 
recently,  the  latest  resulting  in 
113,000  full  circulation  without 
a  web  break.  This  was  for  the 
Sunday,  Aug.  22  editions. 

Wraparound  pages  in  Specta- 
Color  were  a  full-page  ad  for 
Cohen  Furniture  Company  of 
Peoria  in  full  color  and  the  first 
page  of  a  feature  section  re¬ 
counting  the  move  of  big  steel 
to  Hennepin,  Ill.,  (Jones  & 
Laughlin)  with  three  four-color 
pictures  of  the  steel  company’s 
operation. 

Frank  .4.  Green,  Journal-Star 
production  manager,  informed 
Regensteiner  the  runs  were  very 


successful  and  that  further  runs 
are  planned. 

Mr.  Noble  said  it  had  lieen 
proved  that  there  now  is  a  defi¬ 
nite  role  in  newspapers  for  com¬ 
mercially  produced  offset  Spec- 
taColor  jireprints  and  that  local 
and  regional  advertisers  can 
now  economically  use  full  color 
ads  in  newspajiers. 

Newspapers  at  the  .same  time 
have  an  opportunity  to  use  ef¬ 
fective  and  colorful  journalism 
features  on  a  more  frequent 
basis. 

Some  Advantages  Told 

Other  advantages  of  preprint 
offset  SpectaColor  are: 

Advertisers  can  overprint  on 
color  in  space  provided  within 
the  color  illustration. 

Offset  plates  much  less  expen¬ 
sive  than  the  cost  of  gravure 
cylinders. 

Short  press  runs  for  local  in¬ 
serts  on  national  ads  or  short 
runs  of  entirely  local  and  re¬ 
gional  ads  are  possible  with  off¬ 
set  color. 

Fractional  size  color  ads  can 
be  run  along  with  regular  news 


columns. 

It  also  was  reporte<l  that  re¬ 
cently  developed  semi-manual 
press  attachments  are  also  lie- 
ing  offered  to  small  circulation 
newspapers  which  has  made  it 
economically  possible  for  them 
to  run  quality  color  on  a  com¬ 
petitive  basis. 

Mr.  Sheriff  said  that  Regen¬ 
steiner  will  provide  “eye-mark¬ 
ed”  offset  preprint  SpectaColor 
rolls  to  any  newspapers  which 
I  want  to  check  the  accuracy  of 
I  their  cut-off  equipment. 

I  The  Peoria  runs  were  accom- 
I  plished  at  speeds  of  35,000  to 
40,000  newspapers  per  hour. 

Regensteiner  is  producing 
,  pre-printed  rolls  for  22% -inch 
^  presses  and  23  9/16  presses. 

The  Journal-Star  has  been  a 
pioneer  in  offset  SpectaColor 
and  has  been  conducting  experi¬ 
ments  with  the  process  in  its 
Weekender  Magazine  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  Rochester  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology  since 
1963.  Regensteiner  has  conduct¬ 
ed  test  runs  at  the  Rockford 
I  (Ill.)  Star  and  Register-Rcpub- 
'  lie  and  the  New  York  HernUl- 
'  Tribune. 

• 

HEADS  NEWS  .SEQUENCE 

Iowa  City,  Iowa 

Professor  John  B.  Bremner 
will  head  the  news-editorial 
sequence  in  the  University  of 
Iowa  School  of  Journalism.  A 
member  of  the  Iowa  journalism 
faculty  for  the  past  year  Pro¬ 
fessor  Bremner  was  awarded  the 
Ph.D.  degree  in  mass  communi¬ 
cations  last  January. 


Crisis  Reveals 
Trust  in  Press 

Stanford,  Calif. 

One  of  the  most  important  de-  ) 
ductions  from  the  events  cen¬ 
tering  on  President  Kennedy’s 
assassination  is  that  Americans 
trust  their  free  press  and  their 
free  broadcasting  system,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Wilbur  Schramm. 

These  did  not  fail  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  in  any  important 
way,  said  the  director  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  for  Communication  Re- 
.search  at  Stanford  University 
in  the  foreword  of  a  new  vol¬ 
ume,  “The  Kennedy  Assassina¬ 
tion  and  the  American  Pub¬ 
lic:  Social  Communication  in 
Crisis.” 

“The  people  got  the  full  news, 
they  got  it  fast  and  they  got  it, 
with  a  very  few  exceptions,  ac¬ 
curately,”  Dr.  Schramm  stated. 

The  very  fullness  of  the  news 
w'on  confidence  in  it.  And  devel-  * 
opments  cut  the  ground  out  f 
from  under  any  belief  that  a  I 
nationally  dangerous  conspira-  ' 
cy  was  involved,  it  was  pointed 
out. 

The  volume  was  written  by 
Bradley  S.  Greenberg,  now  at 
Michigan  State  University,  and 
Edwin  B.  Parker  of  Stanford. 

It  includes  the  findings  from 
1300  interviews  in  the  week  fol-  , 
lowing  the  assassination.  I 

Royalties  from  the  392-page. 
$8.95  volume  by  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press  will  be  donated  to  •• 
the  John  F.  Kennedy  Memorial 
Library,  it  was  announced. 


at  Black  and  White  rates 

The  Akron  Beacon  Journal  is  now  accepting  Spec- 
tacolor  .  .  .  brilliant,  full  color  rotogravure  that 
matches  the  most  expensive  magazine  color.  And 
you  can  call  for  color  whenever  you  want  it  in  the 
Beacon  Journal ...  full  or  spot  color  also  avail¬ 
able  in  every  issue,  daily  and  Sunday.  For  addi¬ 
tional  detailed  information,  please  write  or  call  us, 
or  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  National  Representatives. 


AKRON 

BEACON  JOURNAL 

JOHN  S  KNIGHT  Pf<**,id**rit  and  Editor 
Roprosented  by  STORY  &  KELLY-SMITH 
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“You  say  advertising  has  always  appealed 
to  you  and  that  you  have  had  little  actual  ex¬ 
perience,”  growled  the  Media  Director  (try¬ 
ing  to  disguise  the  fact  that  he  was  really 
all  heart),  “can  you  tell  me  why  it  appeals  to 
you  and  what  experience  you  have  had?” 

“Yes  sir,”  said  Dink  proudly,  "my  father  is 
in  advertising  and  1  ha%e  always  enjoyed 
taking  part  in  the  many  dis-  .. 
cussions  we  have  had  at  andcookio.” 

out  house  over ^  hoi^ 

The  Media  Director  casually  toyed  with  an 
analysis  of  Boston  newspapers,  which  was  on 
his  desk  and  looked  at  Dink  keenly. 

“Is  your  father  the  same  Stover  who  is  the 

advertising  manager  of - ?”  Here  the 

Media  Director  mentioned  a  very  large  com¬ 
pany  indeed,  the  name  of  which  is  well 
known  to  all  our  readers  but  not  important 
to  our  story  at  this  point. 

“Yes  sir,”  answered  Dink  even  more 
proudly  than  before.  “But  1  trust  that  it  will 
in  no  way  reduce  my  chances  of  gaining 
employment  with  you.” 

“Not  at  all,”  smiled  the  Media  Director 
kindly  (for  he  felt  now  that  Dink  needed  re¬ 
assurance).  “If  you  are  employed  by  us  it  will 
be  because  we  belie\'e  that  you  are  a  young 
man  of  talent  and  ability  who  can  contribute 
much  to  our  agency,  ^’our  father's  position 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it.” 

“1  am  happy  to  hear  that  sir,  and  I  for  my 
part  would  want  it  no  other  way,”  said  Dink 
fervently. 


“However,”  continued  the  Media  Direc¬ 
tor,  “in  all  fairness  to  ourselves  and  the 
other  applicants  I  must  first  give  you  a  test 
in  order  to  make  sure  that  you  are  the  best 
man  for  the  job.” 

“I  am  ready  when  you  are  sir,”  smiled 
Dink  confidently,  “and  1  for  my  part  would 
want  it  no  other  way.”  i  llHjllllliMul  1 1 

“All  right,”  went  on  the  Media  j 

Director,  assuming  a  rather  i 

stern  air  once  again,  “if  you  l| 

were  working  up  a  media  sched-  . 

”  ...  aiSMmtnf 

ule  for  an  important  client,  what  a  atm  air." 
Boston  newspaper  would  you  recommend?” 

“That’s  easy  sir,' ’answered  Dink  with  alacrity. 
“The  Boston  Globe!” 

“Why?”  demanded  the  Media  Director, 
obviously  pleased  and  impressed. 

“Because  The  Globe  is  first  in  readership, 
first  in  advertising  and  first  in  the  hearts  of 
Bostonians,”  concluded  Dink  in  ringing 


“You’re  hired!”  proclaimed  the  Media 
Director.  “Come,  I’ll  show  you  to  your  office 
and  you  can  start  work  immediately.” 

Dink  smiled  happily.  His  career  in  ad- 

vprfiQma  Karl  K^im 


HIS  FIRSTJOB  m  ADVERTISINC 


OR 


TOVER,”  barked  the  Media  Director 
gruffly,  “why  do  you  want  to  get  into 
the  advertising  business?” 

“To  tell  the  truth,  sir,”  answered  Dink 
honestly  (who  never  in  his  life  had  done 
otherwise  and  who  had  no  intention  of 
starting  now),  “advertising  has  always  ap¬ 
pealed  to  me,  particularly  the  media  end  of  it, 
and  while  I  have  had  but  little  actual  experi¬ 
ence  I  should  be  most  thankful 
for  an  opportunity  to  prove  my 
worth.  However,  1  hasten  to  as¬ 
sure  you  that  I  do  not  expect  a 
title  immediately  or  even  a  pri-  ~^nk" 
vatc  office,  and  1  would  he  quite  content  to 
labor  for  a  small  salary  for  a  few  months  until 
1  learned  the  business.” 

Here  Dink  paused,  for  he  was  a  modest  lad 
and  did  not  wish  to  overstate  his  case. 


“Out  Into  The  World!” 


In  uhich  our  hero  Dink  Stoter  leaves  school  to  assault  the  ramparts  of  Madison  Avenue  and,  with  the 
same  grit  and  determination  that  earned  him  many  honors  on  the  playing  fields  of  Yale,  wins  a  post 
in  a  large  advertising  agency  —  much  to  the  envy  of  his  chums  who  were  vying  for  the  same  position. 


ATTENTION  STALNOI  ADMIRERS  OP  DINK  STOVER*  Follow  the  tttrrmit  adventures  of  our  hero  faithfully  ~  as  recorded  in  this  journal  by  the  number  one  newspaper  in  Bostwi  —  The  Globe  (which  has  more 
readers  and  carries  more  advertising  than  any  other  Boston  newspaper).  The  lioston  Globe.  Morning.  Evening,  Sunday.  A  Million  Market  Newspaper.  New  York.  Chicago.  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francuco 
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Speidel  Group 
Names  Liechty 
Gen'l  Manager 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

Executive  changes  affecting 
the  Speidel  Newspapers  Inc. 
central  office  in  Reno  and  an 
affiliated  newspaper,  the  Press- 
Citizen  at  Iowa  City,  were  an- 
nouncetl  at  a  Speidel  board 
meeting  here  this  week. 

E.  J.  Liechty  was  named  gen¬ 
eral  manager  and  secretary  of 
Speidel  Newspapers  Inc.,  effec¬ 
tive  Jan.  1,  and  Kenneth 

E.  Greene  was  promoted  from 
advertising  tlirector  to  publisher 
of  the  Press-Citizen,  succeed¬ 
ing  Mr.  Liechty  who  has  been 
publisher  at  Iowa  City  since 
19(>2. 

Assistant  to  President 

As  general  manager,  Mr. 
Liechty  will  assist  Speidel 
President  Charles  H.  Stout  in 
administration,  and  relieve 
Gerald  C.  Bean  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion’s  secretarial  duties.  Mr. 
Bean  is  treasurer  and  chief  ac¬ 
countant. 

Mr.  Liechty,  a  graduate  of 
Drake  University,  joined  the 
Pre.ss-Citizen  as  city  circulation 
manager  in  1934  and  became 


circulation  manager  in  1937.  He 
was  elected  to  the  Iowa  City 
Press-Citizen  board  of  directors 
and  as  treasurer  in  1954,  vice 
president  in  1956,  and  president 
and  publisher  in  1962. 

.Mr.  G  reene  joined  the  Press- 
Citizen  as  an  advertising  sales¬ 
man  in  1936  after  attending  the 
University  of  Iowa,  was  named 
advertising  director  in  1940, 
and  was  elected  vicejiresident 
and  a  member  of  the  Press-Citi¬ 
zen  board  of  directors  in  1963. 

.Also  approved  by  the  direc¬ 
tors  were  progress  reports  on 
$3,000,000  in  plant  expansions 
now  underway.  These  include 
doubling  of  floor  space  at  the 
Fort  Collins  (Colo.)  Colo- 
rtulonn,  a  40,000  square  foot 
(N.  A’.)  Journal  i)lant,  a  new 
addition  to  the  Poughkeejjsie 
building  for  the  Visalia  (Calif.) 
Tiines-Delta  and  new  jiress  fa¬ 
cilities  for  each  of  these  plants. 
• 

Ill  Capitol  Bureau 

Los  Angeles 

Ray  Zeman  has  assumed  du¬ 
ties  as  chief  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times’  Sacramento  bureau,  re¬ 
placing  Bob  Blanchard,  who  has 
resigneil.  Mr.  Zeman  formerly 
was  head  of  the  Times’  Los  An¬ 
geles  County  bureau  in  the  Hall 
of  .Administration.  He  started 
with  the  Times  in  1928  while 
a  student  at  Southern  Calif. 


Classified  Ad 
Men  in  Seminar 

Classified  advertising  e.xecu- 
tives  and  .salesmen  from  news¬ 
papers  in  18  states  are  taking 
part  in  a  two-weeks  .seminar  at 
the  American  Press  Institute  of 
Columbia  University. 

Members  of  the  Seminar  are: 

John  W.  Azman,  Joliet  (Ill.) 
Hernld-Ncu's; 

Godfrey  F.  Bauer,  White 
Plains  (N.A'.)  Reporter  Dis¬ 
patch  ; 

Thomas  L.  Beechy,  Kokomo 
(Ind.)  Tribune; 

Robert  H.  Bishop,  Johnson 
City  (Tenn.)  Prcss-Chronielc ; 

Robert  E.  Brissett,  Duluth 
(Minn.)  Herald  and  News- 
Tributfc; 

Earl  G.  Capper,  Riverside 
(Calif.)  Press-Enterprise; 

Francis  X.  Collins,  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  and  Gasettc; 

Norman  A.  Deford,  Bay  City 
(Mich.)  Times; 

Robert  .A.  DeGrave,  Green 
Bay  (Wis.)  Press-Gazette; 

Joseph  D.  Uistl,  Bristol  (\’a.) 
Herald-Courier; 

Elliott  P.  Henry,  Pontiae 
(Mich.)  Press; 

William  Glen  Hurt,  Kansas 
City  (Mo.)  Star; 


Edward  0.  Kane  Rochester 
(N.Y.)  Times-Union  ..  id  Demo- 
erat  and  Chronicle; 

Wallace  A.  Kitchen,  olumbus 
(Ga.)  Enquirer  and  .edger; 

John  B.  Kallander,  .  icw  Lon¬ 
don  (Conn.)  Day; 

Leo  L.  Kubiet,  >  e  troit 
(Mich.)  Neivs; 

Carl  W’.  Mangum.  Xorfolk 
(Va.)  Virginian-Pilot  and 
Ledger-Star; 

W’alter  B.  Mills,  .Vr  w  Haven 
(Conn.)  Register  and  Journal- 
Courier; 

Charles  L.  Moel,  Ctdar  Rap¬ 
ids  (Iowa)  Gazette; 

John  J.  Powell,  Oil  City  (Pa.) 
Derriek; 

W’ilbur  J.  Powers,  Davenport 
( Iowa)  Times-Demoernt ; 

John  P.  Pozel,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  (N.J.)  Home  Kens; 

Fredrik  M.  Rasmussen,  Mi¬ 
ami  (Fla.)  Herald; 

Leslie  U.  Ricketts,  Greensboro 
(N.C.)  Daily  News  and  Record; 

Robert  S.  Rogers,  Cocoa 
(Fla.)  Tribune; 

Robert  W’.  Rose,  Pittsfield 
(Mass.)  Berkshire  Eagle; 

Leo  R.  Smith,  Augusta  (Ga.) 
Chronielc-Herald; 

Zane  P.  Trinkley,  South  Betul 
(Ind.)  Tribune; 

Charles  H.  Zimmerman, 
Johnstown  (Pa.)  Tribune- 
Democrat. 
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FAIRCHILD 

news 


news-people 


Kline 

GEORGE  HANRAHAN,  telegraph  editor  of  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register 
the  past  nine  years,  is  leaving  the  paper,  after  16  years  of  service,  to  run 
the  suburban  Ankeny  Press-Citizen  which  he  bought  from  its  founders,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bob  Jensen. 

RICHARD  C.  KLINE  has  been  promoted  from  assistant  news  editor  of  the 
Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Tribune  to  news  editor  of  the  Sunday  Register.  He  joined 
the  papers  in  1940  as  a  copy  editor. 

ROGER  JULIN  becomes  telegraph  editor  of  the  Des  Moines  Register  after 
having  worked  on  the  copy  desk  since  1954. 


01 R  COLORFUL  YEAR:  From 
October  1,  1%4  to  September  30, 
1%5,  tbe  Fairchild  newspapers  pub-  i 
lished  1540  color  ads.  This  total  I 
includes  1142  space  units  ranging  | 
in  size  from  half-pages  to  2-page 
spreads;  361  color  inserts  of  from 
2  to  12  pages  each;  37  SpectaColor 
and  HiFi  ads.  all  center  spreads. 


TO  THE  FAIR:  Editors,  reporters, 
fashion  analysts,  photographers  and 
artists  are  included  in  a  21-man 
delegation  covering  the  forthcoming 
National  Shoe  Fair  in  Chicago  for 
FOOTWEAR  NEWS.  A  large  New 
York  eontingent  headed  by  editor 
Dick  G>hen  will  be  supplemented 
by  Fairchild  Bureau  memliers  from 
('hicago.  Milwaukee  and  St.  Louis. 
They  will  gather  on-the-spot  news 
for  FN's  extra  October  11  daily  j 
Shoe  Fair  issue,  transmit  by  tele¬ 
type  for  printing  in  New  York,  and 
the  papers  will  be  shipped  back  to 
Chicago  for  room-to-room  distri¬ 
bution  to  Fair  visitors  in  their  hotels 
before  breakfast  Monday. 


RETIRED:  Lillian  Lehrman.  ad¬ 
vertising  representative  on  the 

WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY  staff,  re¬ 
tired  October  1  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Fairchild  Retirement  and 
Benefit  Plan.  Since  joining  the  com¬ 
pany  in  1925,  Mrs.  Lehrman,  has 
devoted  her  entire  career  to  selling 
space  for  WWD.  Her  well-earned 
rest  begins  with  a  festive  cruise 
with  her  husband  aboard  the 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  to  Mediterranean 
ports. 


.APPOINTED:  Ed  Cold,  coordinator 
of  Fairchild  Publications  Visuals, 
has  l>een  named  manager  of  the 
BOOK  DIVISION  as  well  as 
FAIRCHILD’S  VISUALS. 


ON  THE  HORIZON:  Issues  of  more 
than  ordinary  interest  coming  soon 
.  .  .  in  MEN’S  WE.AR.  Boys’  Ap¬ 
parel  Manufacturers  Issue  October 
8.  .  .WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY, 
California  Spring  Fashion  October 
13,  Texas  Fashion  Section  October 
18.  .  .  DAILY  NEWS  RECORD, 
Boys’  Spring  Market  Week  Issues 
October  8,  11,  12,  13,  Textile  Chem¬ 
ists  Convention  Issues  October  13 
and  14.  .  .  HOME  FURNISHINGS 
DAILY,  Christmas  Merchandising 
Supplement  October  15.  .  .  In 
SUPERMARKET  NEW.S,  Special 
Report  on  .Automated  Equipment 
October  18. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

of 

Daily  Naws  Racord.  Woman's  Wear  Daily, 
Mama  Furnishings  Daily,  Footwaar  Naws, 
Suparmarkat  Naws,  Drug  Naws  Waakly, 
Man's  Waar,  Elaclronic  Naws,  Rooks, 
Mafalworking  Naws,  Diractorias. 


.4(l«iitional  Duties 
For  Daily’s  Executives 

New  BRt'NswK'K,  N,  J. 

Nine  employes  of  the  Home 
News  Publishing  Co.  have  been 
named  to  positions  of  additional 
responsibility  in  the  firm,  it  was 
announced  by  Hugh  N.  Boyd, 
president. 

John  K.  Quad,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Hotne  News,  has  been 
I  elected  a  director  of  the  Home 
News  Publishing  Co. 

James  J.  Castles,  controller, 
has  l)een  appointed  assistant 
treasurer  and  Miss  Anne  F. 
Lester,  personnel  director,  has 
been  named  assistant  secietary. 

;  Miss  Melicent  Perkin  continues 
!  as  .secretary  and  treasurer. 

Miss  Callista  Farley  has  been 
named  chief  accountant. 

Richard  N.  Sheble,  general 
manager,  Walter  P.  Nelson,  ad- 
j  vertising  director,  and  Castles 
I  have  been  appointed  to  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Times  Print¬ 
ing  and  Publishing  Co.  of  New 
Milford,  Conn. 

John  V.  Donnelly,  promotion 
manager  of  the  Home  News,  has 
been  named  to  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Dutchess  County 
Press  Inc.  Shehle  and  Castles 
also  have  been  named  to  the 
Dutchess  board. 

The  Home  News  acquired  a 
substantial  interest  in  the  Times 
'  and  Dutchess  companies  in 
August  of  1964. 

The  Times  publishes  weekly 
newspapers  in  New  Milford  and 
Brookfield,  Conn.  The  Dutchess 
County  Press  publishes  weekly 
newspapers  in  Millbrook  and 
Pawling,  N.  Y. 

Hugh  N.  Boyd  has  been  named 
a  vicepresident  of  the  Times 
firm  and  William  M.  Boyd  a  vice- 
president  of  the  Dutchess  firm. 

John  W.  Nash  of  New  Milford 
is  president  of  both  the  Times 
and  Dutchess  companies  and  is 
a  member  of  each  board. 


Mel  Stonecipher — from  ad¬ 
vertising  director  to  assistant  to 
the  general  manager  of  the  East 
St.  Louis  (Ill.)  Metro-East 
Journal. 

*  «  * 

Douglas  Starr,  formerly 
manager  of  the  AP’s  capital  bu¬ 
reau  at  Tallahassee — to  the  Re- 
.search  and  Education  division 
of  the  Florida  State  Treasurer’s 
office. 

*  *  * 

J.  P.  HrsKiNS,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Statesville  (N.  C.) 
Daily  Record  and  Landmark — 
elected  president  of  UPI  Editors 
of  North  Carolina. 

*  *  « 

Travis  Wolfe,  formerly  with 
the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal — to 
the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Adver¬ 
tiser  as  courthouse  reporter. 

«  *  * 

Jack  Doane,  former  assistant 
sports  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Journal — named  sports 
editor  of  the  Montgomery  (Ala.) 
Advertiser.  He  succeeds  Max 


.Moseley,  who  continues  as  a 
staff  member. 

*  *  * 

Neale  VanNess — from  AP 
Wirephoto,  St.  Paul,  to  photog¬ 
rapher,  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dis- 
pateh. 

«  *  * 

Nancy  (Moll)  Baker,  from 
University  of  Minnesota  to  re¬ 
porter,  St.  Paul  Dispatch. 

*  *  « 

Gary  Palm — from  reporter, 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press, 
to  Northwestern  National  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  Minneapolis. 
John  Kelly — from  Northwest¬ 
ern  National  Life,  to  reporter, 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

*  *  * 

Ben  Johnston — from  news 
editor,  Casa  Grande  (Ariz.)  Dis¬ 
patch,  to  managing  editor, 
lirawley  (Calif.)  News. 

*  *  * 

Campbell  Niven,  publisher  of 
the  Rrunswick  (Me.)  Record — 
elected  president  of  Maine  Press 
As.sociation. 

*  *  * 

Fahnce  Pendexter,  editorial 
writer  on  the  Lewiston  (Me.) 
Evening  Journal — named  to  the 
State  Transjiortation  Commis¬ 
sion. 

* 

Anthony  Davenport,  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  city  editor  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  for  the 
past  year — resigned  to  become 
director  of  programming  and 
public  relations  at  WHCT-TV, 
subscription  tv  experiment. 

*  *  « 

John  F.  Davis,  chief  of  copy 
desk,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant 
for  past  10  years — named  news 
editor,  succeeding  R.  Philip 
Rose,  retired  after  40  years. 


The  first  5,000  copies  of 

CONGRESS  AND  THE  NATION,  1945-1964 

were  sold  by  September  15.  A  second  similar  printing  is 
ready  this  week.  2,040  pages.  $27.50.  Not  a  part  of  the 
regular 

CONGRESSIONAL  QUARTERLY  SERVICE 

173S  K  St.,  N.W.,  WashiMqtoii,  D.  C.  20036  202  296-6800 
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Josten’s  Inc.  of  Owatonna,  Minn. 


Robert  Lee  Hoskins — from 
editorial  writer,  B  ea\i  m  o  n  t 
(Tex.)  Enterprise,  to  Director 
of  Information  and  Community 
Relations,  Alice  Lloyd  Collepe, 
Pippa  Passes,  Kentucky. 


Steve  Mitchell — from  the 
Auffusta  (Ga.)  Herald,  where 
he  was  police  and  court  report¬ 
er,  to  the  A f /icrw  (Ga.)  Banner- 
Herald  as  managing:  editor. 


RILHAKU  U.  BAlCtK  who  has  been  display  advertising  manager  of  the  Rjchard  G.  Moisio,  formerly 
Champaign-Urlsana  (III.)  Courier  since  1945,  becomes  assistant  to  the  gen-  .  ..  ,v,anao-Pr  nV 

eral  manager  in  a  series  of  executive  promotions  announced  by  Donald  c*  i  \  xr  "n 

Lindsay.  GM.  the  Savannah  (Ga.)  Hews-Press 

— new  advertising  director  of 

GERALD  H.  PUTJENTER  has  scored  three  new  records  in  classified  linage  the  Athens  (Ga.)  Bawner-Her- 

in  the  last  13  months;  now  he  becomes  advertising  manager,  in  charge  of  both  aid. 

display  and  classified,  on  the  Champaign-Urbana  Courier.  He  has  been  CAM  ♦  *  * 

since  1962.  JACK  D.  Keller — from  Day¬ 

tona  Beach  (Fla.)  News-Journal 
to  classified  advertising  director, 
.Athens  (Ga.)  Banner- Herald. 


(1,404,858  Lines) 

Outstate  Nebraska’s 


GENE  A.  ARMSTRONG,  the  Courier's  promotion  manager  the  past  three 
years,  has  been  named  assistant  advertising  manager.  He  began  his  career 
with  the  paper  as  a  carrier  boy. 


H.  T.  (Jack)  O’Brien,  (“ditor 
of  the  St.  Marys  (Pa.)  Daily 
Press  and  a  member  of  its  staff 
since  1926 — retired.  James  A. 
Dippold,  publisher,  has  assumed 
the  direction  of  the  news  and 
editorial  departments. 


Ia)V  FIngeliiardt,  advertising  William  Spicer,  copy  reader, 
■salesman  with  the  Clay  Center  to  city  desk,  Des  Moines  (la.) 
(Kan.)  Dispatch — resigned  to  Register. 

join  the  Prudential  Life  Insur-  ♦  ♦  * 

ance  Co.  Knox  Craig,  assistant  city 

*  editor,  to  picture  editor,  Des 

Ron  Hanna,  photographer  Moines  (la.)  Register. 

with  the  Davenport  (Iowa)  ♦  *  » 

Press-Citizen  —  to  the  photo-  Norman  Brewer,  new  re¬ 

graphic  staff  of  the  Topeka  porter  on  the  Des  Moines  (la.) 
(Kan.)  Capital-Journal.  Tribune  staff. 

*  ♦  ♦  ♦  •  ♦ 

Jay  Crabb,  a  Kansas  State  Virginia  Adams  and  Ed 

University  graduate  who  has  White— joined  editorial  staff  of 
spent  the  past  year  studying  and  Las  Cruces  (N.  M.)  Sun-News. 
traveling  in  Europe — to  the  re-  *  *  * 

porting  staff  of  the  Topeka  Brenda  Goodner — now  a  re- 
(Kan.)  Capital- Journal.  porter  for  Portales  (N.  M.) 

*  *  *  News-Tribune. 

William  C.  Harkins,  former  ♦  *  * 

Lewiston  (Me.)  Daily  Sun  re-  George  Roth  and  Sid  Moody 
porter— named  by  the  Andro-  — joined  Sawfa  Fe  (N.  M.)  New 
scoggin  Valley  Chapter  of  the  Mexican  as  reporters. 

American  Institute  of  Banking  *  *  * 

to  conduct  a  course  in  public  Dean  Fairchild — now  a  re¬ 
relations.  porter  for  Carlsbad  (N.  M.) 

*  *  *  Current- Argus. 

Jefferson  D.  Ackor,  former  •  *  • 

Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  News  re-  Al  Duitman — named  sports 
porter — appointed  by  Gov.  John  editor  of  Santa  Fe  (N,  M.)  New 
H.  Reed  as  his  press  and  broad-  Mexican. 
cast  secretary.  *  *  * 

*  *  *  Al  Cabral — joined  Albuquer- 

Bob  Slater,  newspaperman —  que  (N.  M.)  Tribune  as  photog- 

appointed  director  of  publicity  rapher. 

for  Green  Mountain  Park,  Ver-  •  ♦  ♦ 

mont’s  new  race  track.  Phil  Sanford  —  joined 

*  *  *  Lovington  (N.  M.)  Daily  Leader 

Stephen  Seplow,  former  as  reporter. 

New  York  Times  reporter — to  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  o.  J.  Hebrank,  a  member  of 

staff.  the  advertising  staff  of  the 

*  *  *  Topeka  (Kan.)  Capital- Journal 

Gordon  Hudelson — from  for  9(4  years — named  classified 

Kansas  City  Star  to  the  Des  advertising  manager,  succeeding 
Moines  (la.)  Register  as  re-  Jack  E.  Long — named  director 
porter.  of  special  college  services  for 
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Joseph  L.  Mahon,  a  staff 
member  since  1926  and  a  carrier 
before  that — named  circulation 
manager  of  the  Scranton  (Pa.) 
Times  succeeding  Edward  J. 
CuLUiN,  retired  after  50  years 
in  newspaper  work. 


flattg 


Mani’el  Marques  —  named 
sports  reporter  for  Artesia 
(N.  M.)  Daily  Press. 


serving 


GRAND 

ISLAND 


RD  CITY 

MARKET 


David  0.  Innes,  formerly  with 
Madera  (Calif.)  Daily  Tribune 
— joined  Roswell  (N.  M.) 

Record  as  head  of  its  Lincoln 
County  news  bureau  at  Ruidoso. 
He  succeeds  LuMARiON  Sumner 
— resigned. 

(Continued  on  page  70) 
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Borg  Brothers’ 
Roles  Broadened 
In  Management 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

Malcolm  A.  Borg  and  Gregory 
G.  Borg  have  been  appointed 
assistant  publishers  of  the 
Morning  Cull. 


Gregory  Malcolm 


The  appointments  were  an¬ 
nounced  by  Donald  G.  Borg, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
•Morning  Call.  He  said  the 
brother  team  will  establish  a 
l)ersonal  rapport  with  residents 
of  the  area,  as  well  as  with 
leaders  of  business  and  govern¬ 
ment. 

Malcolm  retains  his  post  as 
assistant  secretary  and  Gregory 
as  assistant  treasurer  of  the  Call 
Printing  &  Publishing  Company, 
positions  held  since  April  19(54, 
when  the  firm  became  a  wholly- 


owned  subsidiary  of  the  Bergen 
Evening  Record  Corporation. 

Malcolm  was  administrative 
assistant  for  the  newspaper’s 
circulation  and  editorial  depart¬ 
ments  and  Gregory  was  admin¬ 
istrative  assistant  for  the  adver¬ 
tising,  business,  and  production 
departments. 

Both  .ser\’ed  for  a  number  of 
years  in  all  departments  both  at 
the  Morning  Call  and  at  the 
Record  in  Hackensack,  published 
by  the  parent  firm. 

Malcolm  is  a  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  graduate  with  a  bache¬ 
lor’s  degree  in  English  litera¬ 
ture.  Gregory  attended  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University  at  Dela¬ 
ware,  Ohio,  and  was  graduated 
from  Fairleigh  Dickinson  Uni¬ 
versity  with  a  B.S.  in  business 
administration. 

*  *  « 

Edward  B.  Smith,  as.sociate 
editor  of  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.) 
X ewn-Sentinel  who  has  lieen  on 
the  staff  for  35  years — retired. 

*  *  * 

David  Zinman — from  news¬ 
man  for  the  New  Orleans  bureau 
of  the  Associated  Press  to  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporter  for 
Xew.<tday,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

*  *  « 

Gi'y  P.  Kraitse — promoted  to 
manager  of  general  advertising 
for  the  St,  Joseph  (Mo.)  News- 
Press. 


Air-Powered 

lubrication 

keeps 

the  presses 
rolling 


Everyone  knows  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  frequent  lubrication 
of  presses  and  other  plant 
equipment.  Downtime  eats 
up  profits.  Two  Graco  air- 
powered  systems  offer  clean, 
closed-circuit  delivery  for 
efficient  lubrication. 

Portable  Lube  Systems  enable 
your  men  to  roll  the  lubri¬ 
cants  to  the  job.  Graco  con¬ 
tamination-free  outfits  handle 
any  lubricant . .  .  one  outfit 
can  keep  all  your  equipment 
rolling  smoothly. 


Stationary  Lube  Systems  put 

grease  and  oils  at  convenient 
locations  for  peak  lubricating 
efficiency.  Graco  air-powered 
pumps  transfer  lube  materials 
direct  from  original  container 
to  the  point  of  use. 

THINKING  AUTOMATION? 
THINK  GRACO! 

GRACO 

GRAY  COMPANY,  INC. 

1033  Graco  Square 
Minneapolis.  Minn.  55413 


Kelly  Wm.  Block 

Blocks  Purchase 
New  Jersey  Daily 

Red  Bank,  N.J. 

The  Red  Bank  Register,  pub- 
lishwl  Monday-Friday,  with  25,- 
000  circulation,  was  sold  this 
week  to  a  new  subsidiary  of  the 
Toledo  Blade  Company  which 
publishes  the  Toledo  Blade,  the 
Toledo  Times  and  the  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette. 

Paul  Block  Jr.  and  William 
Block,  co-publishers  of  the  Blade 
papers,  head  the  newly  formed 
Regi.ster  Publishing  (Company 
which  takes  over  the  Register 
from  M.  Harold  Kelly,  James 
J.  Hogan  and  W.  Harry  Pen¬ 
nington. 

Mr.  Kelly  remains  as  publish¬ 
er  and  general  manager.  The 
Register,  established  as  a  week¬ 
ly  in  1878,  changed  to  daily 
publication  six  years  ago.  Mr. 
Hogan  has  been  its  editor  since 
1948  and  Mr.  Pennington  has 
.served  as  president  and  produc¬ 
tion  manager.  They  have  retired 
from  the  business. 

The  new  owners  are  sons  of 
the  late  Paul  Block,  who  headed 
a  newspaper  representative  firm 
for  many  years,  and  who  also 
owned  the  old  Newark  Star- 
Eagle.  The  Block  family  has 
been  a  fre<iuent  visitor  to  the 
Jersey  shore  area  which  the  Red 
Bank  Register  serves. 

*  * 

Paul  Gintiier  —  from  the 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and 
Tribune  to  the  Rapid  City 
(S.  D.)  Journal  as  classified 
advertising  manager. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  E.  Evans — appointed 
senior  associate  editor  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal.  Lindley 
H.  Clark  Jr. — named  associate 
editor. 

*  *  * 

Jim  Maldenade  —  named 
sports  editor  of  Las  Vegas 
(N.  M.)  Daily  Optic  succeeding 
Bill  Magill — now  city  editor 
and  photographer. 

*  *  * 

Beverly  Bowlin  —  joined 
Grants  (N.  M.)  Beacon  as  soci¬ 
ety  editor. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Jerry  McCormack  —  joined 
Portales  (N.  M.)  News-Tribune 
as  sports  editor. 
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Trenton  Paper 
Reaching  into 
Another  County 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

The  Sunday  Times  Advertiser 
circulation  department  has  a 
goal  of  13,000  subscribers  for  the 
new  Burlington  County  edition 
in  the  first  year  of  i)ublication. 
There  are  55,270  occupied 
housing  units  in  the  county. 

The  new  edition  started  re¬ 
cently  with  a  sale  of  about  9,000 
copies.  The  aim  is  to  pass  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  circula¬ 
tion  in  the  county,  according  to 
Tom  Thokey,  suburban  circula¬ 
tion  manager  for  the  Trenton 
Evening  Times  and  the  Sunday 
Times  Advertiser. 

William  Neuback  has  returned 
to  the  Times  as  Burlington 
County'  editor  after  working  for 
a  y’ear  as  editor  of  the  Vandalia 
(Ohio)  Crossroads  Chronicle,  a 
weekly  owned  by  George  Kuser 
Jr.,  associate  publisher  of  the 
Times. 

Neill  H.  Massey  has  been  as¬ 
signed  as  adv'ertising  .salesman 
for  the  Burlco  Sunday  edition. 

Food  Conference 
Moves  to  Boston 

Chic.vgo 

A  change  of  locale  has  lieen 
voted  for  the  Newspaper  Food 
Editors  Conference  next  year. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  23- 
year  history  of  the  conference, 
which  the  late  Jake  Sawyer  of 
Sawy’er-Ferguson-Walker  origi¬ 
nated,  it  will  move  away  from 
New  York  and  Chicago  and  go 
to  Boston.  The  conference  is 
l)ooked  in  the  Sheraton  Hotel 
there,  beginning  Sept.  27. 


Sale  in  Indiana 

New  Haven,  Ind. 

F.  H.  “Ching”  Weber  has  sold 
the  weekly'  Allen  County  Times 
and  Moon  Printing  Co.  here  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Don  M.  Mont¬ 
gomery  of  Attica,  Ind.  Mr. 
Montgomery  was  a  member  of 
the  1935  class  in  Journalism  at 
Michigan  State  University.  He 
and  Mrs.  Montgomery  have 
owned  the  Attica  Ledger-Trib¬ 
une  and  the  weekly  Fountain- 
Warren  Democrat, 

• 

Goodwill  Citation 

ClJIVELAND 

The  Plain  Dealer  and  its  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor,  Thomas  Vail, 
have  received  the  distinguished 
service  award  from  Goodwill 
Industries.  The  organization  em¬ 
ploys  handicapped  persons. 
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From  legmen  to  carrier  boys  The  News  team  works  together  to  produce  an 
outstanding  newspaper  ...  an  award  winning  newspaper  ...  a  newspaper  that 
has  earned  Western  New  York’s  confidence.  Editorial  excellence  is  why 
the  vast  preponderance  of  Buffalo  area  families  are  daily  readers  of  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News. 


The  Winners  —  1.  Mildred  Spencer:  American  Medi¬ 
cal  Association  Award  for  outstanding  medical  report¬ 
ing.  2.  Bruce  Shanks:  National  Safety  Council  Award. 
3.  Jean  Reeves:  Ford  Foundation  Fine  Arts  Fellow¬ 
ship  Award. 

1964  First  Place  Page  One  Awards  —  4.  Margaret 
Hammersley:  News  Series  and  News  Feature  Story. 

5.  Richard  Roeller:  News  Photo  and  Sports  Photo. 

6.  Jerry  Allan:  News  Not  Under  Deadline  Pressure. 

7.  Robert  Meyers:  Headline.  8.  Norbert  Schulz:  Fea¬ 
ture  Photo.  9.  LeRoy  Smith:  Editorials.  10.  Jack  West: 
News  Under  Deadline  Pressure.  11.  Steve  Weller: 
Sports  Feature  Story. 
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CLASSIFIED  CLfNIC. 

‘Jobs  of  Interest — ’ 
Guidelines  Are  Set 

By  Sian  Finsiiess 

C.4M.  Pro\  i<lenc<‘  Jttiiriiul-Kulleliii 


The  Equal  Employment  Op¬ 
portunity  Commission  has  come 
out  with  its  "guidelines”  on  sex 
in  employment  advertising,  and 
it  looks  like  it  will  cost  time  and 
money  for  many  newspapers. 

As  far  as  e<iual  opportunity 
for  the  se.xes  goes,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  appears  to  have  taken  a 
fairly  strong  stand  regarding 
the  use  of  separate  male  and 
female  emplojnnent  columns.  The 
advertiser  must  indicate  in  his 
ad,  unless  the  job  offered  does 
actually  have  a  bona  fide  re- 
(|uirement  for  a  man  or  a 
woman,  that  males  or  females 
can  apply  and  will  be  considered. 
(No  one,  including  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  has  come  up  with  descrip¬ 
tions  or  titles  of  “bona  fide 
re<iuirement”  jobs.) 

The  first  paragraph  of  the 
Commission’s  statement  covering 
its  “guidelines”  reads,  “Help 
wanted  advertising  may  not  in¬ 
dicate  a  preference  based  on 
sex  unless  a  bona  fide  occupa¬ 
tional  qualification  makes  it 
lawful  to  specify  male  or 
female.” 

One  important  item,  I  think, 
should  be  added  to  this:  the 
advertiser  m.ay  indicate  a 
preference  for  a  man  or  a 
woman  (and  may  use  the  male 
or  female  help  wanted  column) 
if  he  employes  fewer  than  100 
persons  or  if  he  is  advertising 
for  certain  categories  of  jobs 
that  are  exempt. 

The  Commission  wants  the 
male  and  female  help  wanted 
classifications  to  I)e  headed, 
“Jobs  of  Interest — Men”  and 
“Jobs  of  Interest — Women”. 

Explanalury  Note 

And  where  non-covered  adver¬ 
tisers  use  the  new  separate  clas¬ 
sifications,  the  Commission 
wants  an  explanatory  notice  on 
every  page  of  Classified  that 
carries  the  individual  male  and 
female  classifications.  Essen¬ 
tially  the  statement  is  to  say, 
“these  listings  are  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  reader”  and, 
“employers  and  employment 
agencies  covered  by  the  Act  are 
to  indicate  in  each  ad  that  males 
or  females  may  apply”. 

The  easier  way  out  is  spelled 
out  by  the  Commission’s  release: 
“advertisers  will  most  clearly 
avoid  an  indication  of  preference 
by  using  the  ‘Male  and  Female’ 
columns.” 


Smaller  new.spajjers  aren’t 
going  to  be  affected  too  much. 
Many  of  them  already  have  just 
one  “Help  Wanted”  column 
getting  good  readership  and 
good  results. 

Service  QuesIioll^ 

Newsi)apers  with  lieav'y  help 
wanted  volume  are  going  to  have 
.some  problems — at  least  until 
employment  advertisers  get  used 
to  the  new  setup.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we’re  going  to  have  to  ad¬ 
vise  employers  on  the  use  of  the 
various  columns.  I  suppose  the 
various  columns  could  be  set  up 
and  the  advertisers  could  just 
l)ay  their  money  and  take  their 
choice,  but  somewhere  along  the 
line  in  servicing  help  wanted 
advertisers,  we  might  find  our- 
.selves  asking,  “Do  you  have 
fewer  than  100  employes?”,  “Is 
this  an  exempt  job?”,  “If  you 
have  over  100  employes,  sir,  and 
you  want  to  run  this  ad  in  the 
‘Jobs  of  Interest — Men’  column, 
you’ll  have  to  indicate  that 
you’ll  consider  men  or  women.” 

And  we’ll  probably  add:  “I’m 
.sorry.  Don’t  blame  the  news- 
l)aper.  This  wasn’t  our  idea.” 

I  suppose  that  the  disclaimer 
notices  the  Commission  wants 
to  see  on  every  help  wanted 
page  can  be  charged  to  “public 
ser\’ice”  or  “promotion”,  but  it’s 
going  to  take  tons  of  newsprint 
for  a  300,000  or  400,000  circula¬ 
tion  newspaper  that’s  running 
anywhere  from  three  to  six  or 
seven  i)ages  of  help  wanted 
every  day.  Fiv’e  28-line  boxes 
running  365  days  a  year  comes 
to  50,100  agate  lines  of  unbilled 
space.  A  lot  of  paper. 

.Admittedly,  the  Commission 
has  had  a  knotty  problem,  but 
it’s  something  that  had  to  be 
faced.  .Amending  the  law  to 
remove  the  sex  angle  was  con¬ 
sidered  and  dropped.  There’s 
.some  feeling  now  that  the  “under 
100”  requirement  will  be  lowered 
sooner  than  indicated  in  the  Act 
as  it  is  now  written. 

You  Can  Be  Neuter 

The  Commission  has  tried  to 
offer  a  choice  in  its  “guidelines”. 
If  you  don’t  Want  to  run  a  dis¬ 
claimer  box,  and  if  you  don’t 
want  to  get  into  the  other  prob¬ 
lems  brought  about  by  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  requirements,  you  can 
just  group  all  your  help  wanted 


arts  in  the  so-calle<l  neuter 
column. 

The  fact  that  the  Commission 
invited  quite  a  few  CAMs  to 
committee  meetings  to  discuss 
the  problem  indicates  that  news- 
l)ai)er  Classified  is  considered  to 
l)e  the  major  marketplace  in 
employment  and  rev’eals  concern, 
as  well  as  a  feeling  of  coopera¬ 
tion,  I  think,  on  the  part  of 
newspapers. 

Newspapers  will  very  likely 
cooperate  fully  with  the  Com¬ 
mission.  Historically,  news¬ 
papers  have  often  formulated 
policies  in  regard  to  “civil 
rights”  factors  and,  in  areas 
such  as  housing  discrimination, 
in  advance  of  and  often  without 
legislation. 

Same  (>ame  for  .All 

Let’s  hope  that  newspaper 
Classified  isn’t  used  as  a  club 
over  the  heads  of  advertisers — 
and  let’s  see  to  it  that  other 
forms  of  advertising  utilized  to 
recruit  help  play  the  game  by 
the  .same  set  of  rules. 

The  Commission  welcomes  in¬ 
quiries  and  expects  them.  The 
person  to  contact  is  Mr.  Richard 
Graham,  Commissioner,  Equal 
Emplo>Tnent  Opportunities  Com¬ 
mission,  Room  1248,  1800  G 
Street,  Washington,  D.  C.  20506. 
The  telephone  number  is  202- 
34,3-3161. 

Have  fun. 

«  *  * 

BUYERS,  NOT  BROW.SERS 

The  continued  use  of  news¬ 
paper  classified  advertising  has 
been  credited  with  the  rapid 
and  .successful  growth  of  north¬ 
ern  New  Jersey’s  first  ‘Antiques 
su  pel-market.’ 

“We  use  five  daily  new.spapers 
in  a  50-mile  radius  to  tell  the 
antiques  buffs  of  our  wares,”  the 
manager  and  founder  of  the 
North  Jersey  Antiques  Market, 
Mrs.  Bertha  Schleffer,  .said. 
“The  results  are  visible  every- 
week-end  when  we  get  crowds 
of  buyers,  not  just  browsers.” 

Mrs.  Scheffler  conducted  a 
shop  in  Washington,  N.J.,  a 
town  of  12,000,  for  over  10  years, 
with  her  friend,  another  veteran 
antiques  merchandiser,  Mrs. 
Mary  DeLong,  who  conducted  a 
shop  in  Greenwich  Village,  New 
York. 

Widowed  a  year  ago  and  left 
with  a  large  empty  automobile 
agency  building  on  the  main 
highway,  Mrs.  Scheffler  opened 
the  .supermarket  with  four  deal¬ 
ers. 

“We  revolve  our  ad  schedule,” 
Mrs.  Schleffer  said.  “But  we’re 
always  in  each  newspaper  at 
least  twice  a  month.  We  let 
them  know  that  we’re  here  and 
that  we  have  a  large,  ever 
changing  stock,  which  is  essen¬ 
tial  when  you’re  serving  the 
antiques  lover.” 


CAM  Asts 
Equality  and 
Recognition 

.Ai.I)kkbk(m.:c,  Wash. 

A  cla.ssified  veteran  urged 
ecjuality  and  recognition  for 
want  ad  managers  in  addressing 
publishers  gathered  here  for 
Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of 
Washington  sessions. 

For  classified  has  Itecoine  the 
industry’s  mo.st  prized,  I'xclu- 
sive  medium  of  public  service 
and  publisher  jtrofit,  .said  Ross 
Johnson,  advertising  director  of 
the  Eugene  (Ore.)  Rrg.stcr- 
Guard  and  previously  for  15 
years  in  classified. 

If  the  right  man  is  given  the 
proper  pay  and  prestige  lie  will 
l)e  a  successful  manager,  Mr. 
Johnson  said. 

He  also  will  pass  all  this  and 
more  along  to  his  co-workers 
who  will  create  the  extra  ads, 
lines,  and  dollars  that  will  make 
the  want  ad  operation  more  than 
successful,  Mr.  Johnson  said. 

Equality  w-ith  other  depart¬ 
ment  heads  and  recognition  for 
performance  were  given  as  the 
fir.st  steps  in  promoting  classi¬ 
fied,  which  now  jirovides  news¬ 
papers  with  three  million  adver¬ 
tising  lines  daily. 

Toward  promoting  classified, 
Mr.  Johnson  urged  that  want  ad 
managers  be  granted  e<|ual  op¬ 
portunity  to  discuss  newspaper 
policies,  programs  and  goals  as 
well  as  pay  equal  to  the  retail 
manager’s.  Prestige  and  incen¬ 
tive  moves  for  want  ad  person¬ 
nel  also  were  advocated. 

Ser\-ice  to  advertisers  was 
presented  as  a  top  key  in  pro¬ 
moting  classified.  He  would  bar 
the  pressure  approach  selling 
required  in  tap  pages  and  those 
promotions  which  do  little  more 
than  create  newspaper  revenue. 

A  daily  performance  contract 
structure,  a  code  of  ethics  and 
consistent  use  of  testimonial  pro¬ 
motional  copy  were  urged. 

Occasional,  seasonal  promo¬ 
tions  are  required.  Mr.  Johnson 
rates  his  “Free  Kids’  Ads”  the 
most  powerful  of  all  such  events. 
The  R-G  just  completed  running 
5,472  of  these,  the  largest  total 
in  10  years. 

His  rate  structure  preference 
is  a  line  rate  based  on  daily  per¬ 
formance  for  commercial  adver¬ 
tisers  and  a  word  rate  for  priv¬ 
ate  parties.  This  word  rate  en¬ 
ables  each  person  to  work  out 
his  own  ad. 

“And  I  w’ould  like  to  find  the 
publisher  with  the  nerve  to  write 
news  stories  and  his  editorials 
in  the  space  and  style  used  in 
classified,”  Mr.  Johnson  said. 
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SUPER  FLOHGS 

This  development  in  molding  R.O.P.  color  can  save  you  as  much  as  15 
minutes  per  mat.  And  it  makes  no  difference  whether  you  use  a  mat 
roller  or  a  direct  pressure  press— you  can  cold  mold  color  with  Wood 
R.O.P.  Super  Flongs. 

Plus— get  uniformly  level  printing  surfaces,  longer  wearing  plates 
and  no  progressive  shrinkage  in  the  casting  box.  Ask  your  Wood  Flong 
field  representative  to  show  you  how  to  save  time  and  improve  your 
color  work  with  Wood  R.O.P.  Super  Flongs. 


On«-pi*e*  SUPER  FLONG  no  pack  mat- A  NEW  ERA  IN  STEREOTYPING 

WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 

H008ICK  FAI-L8,  NEW  YORK  N«w  York  OHIoo:  SB1  Fifth  Avo.,  Fhono:  MU  7-3980 


SERVING  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1911 


Moyers  Says 
Johnson  Is 
Tough  Editor 

Charuitte,  N.  C. 

Presidential  News  Secretary 
Bill  Moyers  said  here  Saturday, 
Sept.  2.'),  every  politician  gets 
used  to  criticism  that  he  is  man¬ 
aging  the  news  and  President 
Johnson  is  no  different. 

“The  press  is  insatiable,”  Mr. 
Moyers  said.  “This  is  the  reason 
for  the  criticism.” 

Here  to  address  the  North 
Carolina  Young  Democrats,  Mr. 
Moyers  said  White  House  news¬ 
men  were  complaining  again  on 
the  multitude  of  announcements 
within  a  few  hours. 

“They  complain  if  they  get 
too  little  and  if  they  get  too 
much,”  Mr.  Moyers  said, 
smiling. 

“I  believe  it  is  less  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  news  the  way  they 
got  it  than  if  we  had  held  some 
of  the  announcements  up,”  he 
added. 

Mr.  Moyers  defended  White 
House  policy  to  release  all  an¬ 
nouncements  in  which  the  Piesi- 
dent  is  involved. 


Another  newspaper 
plant  designed  by 
Chas.  T.  Main,  Inc. 


Engineering  services  for  the 
Bradenton  Herald,  Bradenton, 
Florida,  included  building  design, 
plant  layout  assistance  and  de¬ 
sign  of  the  equipment  installa¬ 
tion.  Chas.  T.  Main,  Inc.,  also 
supervised  construction. 

These  services  are  being  per¬ 
formed  by  engineers  with  many 
years  of  practical  experience  in 
newspaper  plant  design  and  co¬ 
ordinated  by  engineers  with  a 
background  of  newspaper  man¬ 
agement. 

AlAIN 

CHAS.T.  A\AINI.  INC. 
Engineers 

Engineering  for  the  Graphic  Arts 
441  Stuart  St. 

Boston,  Mass.  021  IS 
Tal.  (SI7)  2S2-3200 
1301  E.  Morahead  St. 
CharloHt,  N.C.  28204 
Tal.  (704)  375-1735 


HENRY  MINOTT,  New  England  newt  manager  of  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national,  and  his  wife,  Wilma,  (center)  are  shown  at  a  testimonial  din¬ 
ner  tendered  "Hank"  Sept.  18  In  Boston.  After  serving  41  years  with 
UPl,  Mr.  Mlnott  retires  Oct.  I.  Stanton  Berens  (left)  will  succeed  him. 
At  extreme  right  Is  Lt.  Gov.  Elliot  Richardson  of  Massachusetts. 


“First  it  should  be  the  White 
House  correspondents  who  know 
the  President  is  involved,”  Mr. 
Moyers  said.  “.4nd,  .second, 
having  the  President  announce, 
in  enhances  the  value.” 

He  discounted  criticism  that 
the  announcements  come  through 
the  White  House  to  “manufac¬ 
ture  activity.” 

Asked  what  kind  of  editor 
the  President  was,  Mr.  Moyers 
said  he  “is  very  difficult  to  work 
with,  he  knows  more  than  you 
do.” 

In  answer  to  a  question 
whether  he  ever  had  to  compro¬ 
mise  his  princijiles  as  press  sec¬ 
retary,  Mr.  Moyers  said  he  fol¬ 
lowed  this  advice  from  his 
father: 

“Tell  the  ti*uth  if  you  can. 
But  don’t  tell  a  lie  if  you  can’t.” 

• 

New  Weekly  in  S.  C. 

Florence,  S.  C. 

A  weekly  newspaper  began 
publication  here  Sept.  30.  The 
Florence  Times  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  every  Thursday  by  Mark 
W.  Buyck  Jr.,  and  Isobel  Smith 
Lawton,  with  Morrell  Thomas 
as  acting  editor,  and  Paul  Bur¬ 
ley,  advertising  manager. 


Back  to  Reporting 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Jane  M.  Roehrs,  a  former 
E&P  staffer,  has  joined  the  city 
staff  of  the  Charlotte  News.  A 
native  of  Winnsboro,  S.  C.,  she 
was  a  reporter  on  the  Greenville 
(S.  C.) Piedmont  for  three  years 
after  graduating  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill.  Her  byline,  Jane 
Me  Master,  appeared  for  two 
years  in  E&P  over  a  regular 
department  about  syndicate  fea¬ 
tures.  She  comes  to  the  News 
from  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  Press,  where  she  served 
as  assistant  editor  in  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  books. 

• 

250  at  Publicity  Clinic 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

The  Charlotte  News’  fourth 
annual  publicity  clinic  for  local 
clubs  and  organizations  drew 
more  than  250  persons.  The  pub¬ 
licity  chairmen  and  officers  of 
the  organizations  heard  the 
News’  policies  on  club  and 
organization  coverage  explained 
by  Editor  Perry  Morgan, 
VVomen’s  Editor  Lee  Major  and 
Club  Editor  Emily  Furr. 


KFS  Artists’ 
Tab  Section 
Tours  Plant 

London.  Out. 

A  12-page  four-coloi'  tabloid 
comic  section  showing  Blondie 
and  Dagwood  taking  a  couple  of 
youngst€U-s  on  a  tour  of  the  new 
London.  Free  PreKn — CKPL  Ra¬ 
dio  (dant  here,  was  inserted  in 
Free  Piess  editions  of  Sei)t.  27. 

The  tabloid  was  a  package 
deal  arranged  with  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate.  It  was  printed 
by  Greater  Buffalo  Press. 

“It  has  ))roved  one  of  our 
most  effective  new  building  ])ro- 
motions,”  .says  Fiee  Press  Pro¬ 
motion  Manager  Jim  Burns. 
“We  are  using  an  undated  over¬ 
run  as  a  giveaway  on  i)lant 
tours  and  the  tabloid  will  al.so 
be  useful  in  our  newspaper-in- 
the-classroom  iirogram  with 
teachers.” 

A  similar  tabloid  i)rei)ared 
for  the  Lebanon  (Pa.)  Sews 
several  years  ago  itromitted  the 
Free  Press  to  investigate  the 
idea.  Initially  it  was  expected 
costs  would  be  |irohibitive. 

“We  were  surprised  and 
l)leased  with  the  King  Features 
offer — and  well  satisfied  with 
the  result,”  .said  Mr.  Buins.  The 
syndicate  looked  after  all  the 
inoduction  details. 

Blondie  illustrator  Paul  Fung 
made  two  trips  to  London  for 
background  sketches — the  first 
in  the  fall  of  1964  during  early 
stages  of  new  building  con¬ 
struction,  the  second  in  June, 
1965,  a  few  weeks  before  com¬ 
pletion. 

The  tab  included  likenesses  of 
key  production  people,  news 
and  advertising  staffers. 

House  ads  and  ladio  spots 
featuring  Blondie  and  Dagwood 
were  used  as  advance  i)romo- 
tion  of  the  in-paper  distribu¬ 
tion  to  Free  Press  readers. 

• 

Tom  Prime  lo  Direct 
Retail  Ad  Operati«>n 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

Thomas  N.  Prime,  a  veteran 
of  more  than  40  years  in  the 
newspaper  advertising  field,  has 
assumed  direction  of  the  retail 
advertising  operation  of  the 
Morning  Call.  His  appointment 
as  display  advertising  sales  man¬ 
ager  was  announced  by  Donald 
G.  Borg,  editor  and  publisher. 

Mr.  Borg  also  announced  that 
Robert  V.  Little,  on  lend-lease 
from  the  Hackensack  Record  to 
supervise  organization  of  the 
Morning  Call’s  retail  advertising 
department,  is  returning  to  the 
parent  organization’s  office  as  a 
regional  advertising  manager. 


HURLETRON 


Register  Controls 


ELECTRIC  EYE  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION 

Danville,  Illinois 
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The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  Leads  the  Nation 
in  R.O.P.  Color  Awards 


8  First  Prizes  in  8  Years,-  Leads  Philadelphia  in 
R.O.P.  Color  Linage  for  8  Consecutive  Years 

This  year.  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  won  another  First  Prize  in  the  Editor  and 
Publisher  R.O.P  Color  Awards  Competition.  The  Bulletin  has  won  8  of  these  awards 
in  the  last  8  years  .  .  .  more  than  any  other  newspaper  in  the  nation. 

These  awards  emphasize  The  Bulletin’s  ability  to  reproduce  the  unique  excitement 
and  the  impact  of  sharp,  vibrant  R.O.P  color  advertising  that  attracts  readership 
and  response. 

Superior  color  printing  is  one  of  the  many  reasons  why  advertisers  place  more 
R.O.P  color  advertising  in  The  Bulletin  than  in  any  other  Philadelphia  newspaper. 
1964  was  the  8th  consecutive  year  in  which  The  Bulletin  led  Philadelphia  newspapers 
in  R.O.P  color  advertising. 

Advertisers  put  more  into  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  and  they  get  more  out  of  it. 

In  Philadelphia  Nearly  Everybody  Reads  THE  BULLETIN 

A  Million  Market  Newspaper  The  Leonard  Company  in  Florida 

Editor  and  Publisher  R.O.P.  Color  Awards  Won  by  The  Bulletin 


Hrst  Prize 
1957 

Hrst  Prize 
1957 

3  C0lirs 

1  ceier 

and  bixk 

and  blaek 

Sylvan  Sial 

H.  J.  Heiu 

lee  Cream 

Aganayt 

Aganey.  Al  Panl 
Lafton,  Inc. 

Maxan,  Inc. 

New  home  of  the  Free  Lence-Star  at  Fredericksburg,  Va. 

First  Move  in  80  Years: 
]\ew  Building  and  Offset 


Fredericksburg,  Va. 
The  Free  Lance-Star  moved 
to  a  new  building  and  switched 
to  offset  printing  recently  after 
80  years  of  publication  from  its 
former  location. 

The  newspaper’s  affiliate  ra¬ 
dio  station,  WFLS,  shares  the 
new  facilities.  The  22,000-square 
foot  building  triples  the  space 
formerly  occupied  by  the  two. 

The  steel-framed  building  is 
of  concrete  block  construction 
with  brick  facing.  Interior  wails 
are  painted  concrete  block.  The 
building,  including  the  press 
room,  is  air  conditioned  and 
humidity-controlled. 

Printing  is  done  with  a  five- 
unit  Goss  Urbanite  press,  driven 
by  a  76  horsepower  motor.  There 
is  room  to  add  three  more  units. 
The  40-page  press  replaces  a 
16-page  Duplex  tubular  press 
used  since  1927. 

Cold-type  composition  is  used 
for  all  news  and  most  advertis¬ 
ing  matter.  Hot  metal  composi¬ 
tion  is  used  on  classified  ads  and 
some  display  ads.  Three  of  six 
Linotypes,  including  one  tape- 
operated  Comet,  were  moved  to 
the  new  building. 

News  text  is  9  point,  set  on 
two  standard  Just owr iters.  An 

AUSTRALIA 

Expanding  )Vealfh 
Offers  Opporf unities 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population.  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
in  Australia. 


NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

PubUthtd  UrtHighar 

I 

Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $9 

Corner  Butt  h  ClittftH  Sti.,  Surry  Hilit,  i 
Syfnty,  Auftralia  I 


additional  10-point  reproducer 
will  be  used  for  leads,  cutlines, 
editorials  and  advertising.  Three 
machines  —  Varitype  Head¬ 
liner,  ATF  KD-84T  and  Mori- 
sawa  —  furnish  from  10  to  84 
point  for  heads  and  advertis¬ 
ing. 

A  Robertson  480  camera  is 
used  to  shoot  page  negatives  and 
halftones.  Line  and  halftone 
films  are  processed  in  a  Pako- 
rol-G  automatic  processor.  Wipe- 
on  offset  plates  are  exposed  in 
a  Colight  Scanex  plate-maker. 

Press-room  features  include  a 
centralized  inking  system,  using 
a  Lincoln  pump  and  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  fixed  piping  and  hoses. 
Seven  carloads  of  paper  can  be 
stored  in  the  pressroom.  The 
paper  is  handled  by  a  3,000- 
pound  fork-lift  truck  with  roll 
clamp  arms. 

A  conveyor  belt  carries  copy 
from  the  news  room  to  the  com¬ 
posing  room. 

A  room  which  seats  100  is 
available  for  community  meet¬ 
ings  and  luncheon  room,  with 
kitchen  facilities,  has  been  in¬ 
stalled  for  the  convenience  of 
the  56  employes.  Shower  facili¬ 
ties  are  also  available. 

The  Free  Lance-Star,  which 
has  a  circulation  of  13,350,  is 
published  by  Charles  S.  Rowe 
and  Josiah  P.  Rowe  III.  Charles 


1  % 

A  corner  of  the  public  foyer  at  the  Free  Lance-Star. 


A  view  in  the  advertising  office. 

is  editor  and  Josiah  is  general  building,  press  and  new  equip- 
manager.  The  cost  of  the  ex-  inent,  was  placed  at  $800,000  by 
pansion  program,  including  the  publishers. 


FERGUSON 


Harry  Ferguson  DPI's  National  Reporter, 
has  covered  page  one  nev.s  for  more  than 
30  years. 

His  home  base  is  Washington,  but  his  beat 
is  as  '.vide  as  the  nation. 

ju '  ^  Ferguson's  versatility  as  a  reporter  and  his 

JjW  lucid  .vriting  style  are  respected  by  editors 

ir  wr  and  readers  alike. 

“By  Harry  Ferguson"-another  big  by  line  from 

X_Jnited  I^ress  Internationa,! 


Kilpatrick  ISo.  1  Pea  country  meal  and  forming  the 

t  c  •  *  Black-Eyed  Pea  Society  of 

In  a  ISew  Society  America. 

^  Richmond,  Va.  James  Jackson  Kilpatrick, 
Move  than  300  persons,  re-  of  the  Richmond  News 

spending  to  an  editorial  plea.  Leader,  declared  himself  the  so- 
jammed  a  Richmond  hotel  ban-  ejety’g  chief  executive  officer — 
quet  hall  Sept.  8  munching  a  number  one  pea.  His  edi¬ 
torial  announcing  the  luncheon 
drew  to  its  white  and  Negro 
residents. 

“The  sole  purpose  of  the  so¬ 
ciety,”  declared  the  by-laws, 
“shall  be  the  promotion,  glori¬ 
fication  and  consumption  —  es¬ 
pecially  the  consumption  —  of 
the  noble  legume,  vigna  sinensis, 
which  shall  never  be  referred  to 
as  the  cowpea,  but  shall  be  hon¬ 
ored  hereafter  as  the  black-eyed 
pea.” 

The  by-laws  prohibit  after¬ 
luncheon  speeches  and  proclaim 
that  anyone  “expressing  proper 
reverence  for  the  noble  legpime 
shall  be  eligible  for  membership 
in  the  society.” 
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EVENING 


JOHN  COWIES.  Pniidml 


MINNESOTA  WISCONSIN  IOWA  NORTHWESTERN  STANFORD  COLUMBIA  OHIO  NEBRASKA 


GEORGIA  SOUTH  DAKOTA  STATE  MICHIGAN  OKLAHOMA  KENT  STATE  WASHINGTON  AND  LEE 


OREGON  OHIO  STATE  TEXAS  WEST  VIRGINIA  OKLAHOMA  STATE  TENNESSEE  IOWA  STATE 


SYRACUSE  SAN  JOSE  STATE  MISSOURI  MARQUETTE  KANSAS  STATE  NEW  MEXICO  FLORIDA 


INDIANA  TEXAS  A.  &  M.  SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  ARIZONA  FRESNO  STATE  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


WASHINGTON  BOSTON  LOUISIANA  STATE  KENTUCKY  MARYLAND  MONTANA  STATE  ILLINOIS 

KANSAS  NORTH  CAROLINA  RUTGERS  MICHIGAN  STATE  COLORADO  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE 


Who  will  be  the  outstanding  junior 
at  each  of  the  nation’s  approximately 
50  accredited  schools  of  journalism 
during  the  1965-66  school  year? 

Whoever  it  is,  that  student  —  at 
each  school  —  will  receive  a  $400 
award  at  the  beginning  of  his  or  her 
senior  year  (1966-67)  under  terms  of 
a  new  $100,000  journalism  scholarship 
program  sponsored  by  the  Minneapo¬ 
lis  Star  and  the  Minneapolis  Tribune. 
The  scholarships  will  be  granted  to 
the  schools  for  a  minimum  of  five 
years.  Following  are  just  a  few  of  the 


many  responses  to  the  offer  of  the 
scholarships: 

“No  other  scholarship  program  in 
journalism  has  been  launched  on  so 
large  and  so  generous  a  scale.”  — 
Theodore  Peterson,  Dean,  College 
of  Journalism  and  Communications, 
University  of  Illinois. 

“Your  significant  program  will  be 
a  great  boost  to  journalism  education 
in  an  area  of  real  need.”  —  Baskett 
Mosse,  Executive  Secretary,  Accredi¬ 
ting  Committee,  American  Council  on 
Education  for  Journalism. 


“This  tangible  support  of  journal¬ 
ism  education  is  one  of  the  more 
important  contributions  made  by  any 
newspaper  in  recent  years.” — Clifford 
F.  Weigle,  Executive  Head,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Communication,  Stanford 
University. 

Prime  reason  for  the  program:  To 
encourage  young  people  with  keen, 
inquisitive  minds  to  enter  careers  in 
journalism  because  newspapers  are  the 
basic  communications  medium  in  our 
increasingly  complex  world. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Star 


illinneapoHsi  tE^nbune 


morning  SUNDAY 


670,000  SUNDAY  510,000  COMMNCD  DAILY 


Ad  Copy  Review  Shop 
Works  Day  and  Night 


(This  story  is  reprinted  from 
NEWS  FIX,  the  employe  neivs- 
paper  of  the  New  York  News.) 

Copy  Acceptance  staffers 
Christine  Krieber  and  Tom 
Moran  looked  up  from  the 
mounds  of  tear  sheets  and 
proofs  on  their  desks  and  told 
a  visitor,  sure,  he  could  see 
some  of  the  advertisements  re¬ 
jected  by  the  News. 

While  Tom  searched  the  files, 
Christine  pointed  out  that  the 
vast  majority  of  advertisements 
are  passed  without  objections. 
But,  she  added,  there  are  some 
interesting  exceptions. 

Ah,  here’s  an  ad  for  a  “plastic 
suit”  that  promises  to  make 
calorie  counting  obsolete  .  .  . 
sort  of  a  private  steam  bath. 
Slip  into  this  stylish  garment 
and  win  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge. 
Of  course,  there’s  a  minor  pi'ob- 
lem  of  dehydration. 

Instant  Happiness 

Lurking  in  another  folder  was 
an  ad  for  a  “magic  stone”  from 
the  “exotic  Orient.”  Just  rub  the 
gem  lightly  and  it  will  bring 


you  health,  happiness  and  other 
goodies  .  .  .  Instant  Great  So¬ 
ciety. 

Also  on  the  “kill”  list  were 
ads  offering  two  square  inches 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  .  .  . 
a  tree  guarantt^ed  to  grow  roof 
high  in  a  year  ...  a  home  study 
course  in  karate  and  a  cure  for 
flat  feet. 

Every  advertisement  submit¬ 
ted  for  publication  is  read  by 
the  four-man  Copy  Acceptance 
Department  which  is  headed  by 
Frank  Ludwig.  In  addition,  ads 
which  are  highly  questionable 
are  reviewed  by  advertising 
manager  John  F.  Herrick  or 
one  of  his  executive  assistants. 

“The  News  maintains  a  Copy 
.Acceptance  Department,”  said 
Mr.  Herrick,  “.so  readers  can 
be  assured  of  receiving  honest 
value  and  fair  treatment  when 
responding  to  any  advertise¬ 
ment  appearing  in  the  paper. 

“No  matter  how  clever,  or 
well  developed  the  advertising 
is,  if  it  is  not  considered  to  be 
in  the  best  interest  of  our  audi¬ 
ence,  it  will  not  run.” 

Last  year,  when  the  News 


carried  a  record-breaking  total 
of  nearly  43,000,000  lines  some 
ii.oOO  ads  were  either  revised 
or  i-ejected.  By  way  of  com¬ 
parison,  the  Times  modified  or 
turned  down  600  ads. 

.Some  Ads  Go  to  Legal  Oiiice 

Working  both  a  day  and  night 
shift,  six  days  a  week,  the  Copy 
Acceptance  staff  scans  ads  for 
possible  violations  of  any  one 
of  hundi'eds  of  News  regula¬ 
tions.  Before  it  reaches  the  Com¬ 
posing  Room,  an  ad  must  also 
conform  to  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reau  and  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  standards  and  a  welter 
of  city,  state  and  federal  laws. 
In  some  cases,  a<ls  are  referred 
to  the  News  legal  office  for  clear¬ 
ance. 

Advertising  is  omitted  when 
investigation  reveals  misleading 
claims,  a  record  of  previous  com¬ 
plaints  not  satisfactorily  ad¬ 
justed  or  if  the  advertiser  has 
a  generally  poor  business  back¬ 
ground. 

Outright  Kejectioiis 

.An  important  and  difficult 
function  of  the  staff  is  to  de¬ 
cide  when  an  ad,  particularly 
in  the  amusement  classification, 
exceeds  the  bounds  of  good 
taste.  Frequently,  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Motion  Picture 
As.sociation,  an  ad  can  be  sal¬ 


vaged  by  rewriting  the  text  and/ 
or  altering  the  illustration. 

As  a  matter  of  policy,  the 
News  turns  down  advertising 
pertaining  to  marriage  coun¬ 
selors,  dating  services,  fortune 
telling  and  horse  racing  “tip¬ 
ster”  systems. 

Products  Invcsiigiilcd 

To  protect  readers  from  sink¬ 
ing  money  into  choice  water¬ 
front  plots  in  the  Okefenoke 
Swamp  or  becoming  members  of 
the  Death  Valley  Home  Owners 
Association,  the  News  annually 
rejects  a  considerable  amount 
of  advertising  for  questionable 
real  estate  developments.  Valu¬ 
able  assistance  is  providwl  by 
the  New  York  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Real  Estate  which  as¬ 
signs  investigators  to  gauge  the 
value  of  property. 

The  Copy  Acceptance  .staff 
also  iiersonally  investigates 
products.  Recently,  a  boomerang, 
jiainstakingly  carved  by  aborigi¬ 
nal  craftsmen  in  Australia,  ar¬ 
rived  in  the  6th  floor  office.  Tom 
Moran  gamely  volunteered  to 
test  it  in  a  field  near  his  home 
in  Closter,  N.  J.  and  subse¬ 
quently  reported,  “The  boom¬ 
erang  made  several  beautiful 
round  trips.”  But  the  ad  was 
rejected  liecause  of  safety  con¬ 
siderations. 
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Why  pick  the  Free  Press  for  color  in  Detroit? 

The  rich  Detroit  region  has  two  major  newspapers  but  only  the 
Free  Press  gives  you:  ROP  color  impact  every  day  •  Greatest 
color  experience  (first  and  foremost  in  Michigan  with  Specta- 
color)  e  Circulation  where  it  counts,  in  spendable-income  and 
community  leadership  families.  The  Free  Press  prints  ROP  color 
every  day  to  give  your  ad  outstanding  attention  value  when  and  where 
you  want  it.  It  gives  you  a  free  hand  in  matching  color-ad  schedules 
to  your  sales  effort.  The  Free  Press  color  experience  means  quality 
color  results.  This,  plus  linage-growth-proof  of  superior  prime  market 
coverage,  are  dollars  and  sense  reasons  to  run  your  color  message 
in  the  Free  Press  .  .  .  Detroit’s  Newspaper  Color  Headquarters. 
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Now:  stock  quotations  from  trading  floor 

Back  in  1864,  when  the  blackboard  was  used  on  the  floor  of  the  some  determination  for  dependability  at  low  cost  —  enhance 

the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  it  took  a  runner  several  minutes  this  special  service. 

to  deliver  stock  quotations  to  o  broker.  Today,  o  broker  con—  1.  Exchange  floor.  A  specialist  clerk  at  one  of  the  N.Y.S.E's 

through  o  telephone-computer  system  — start  receiving  market  posts  checks  via  telephone  with  line  brokerage  office.  Details  of 

data  in  less  than  one  second.  transactions  on  the  floor  will  be  marked  on  pre-printed  data  proc- 

The  Exchange’s  new  Telephone  Quotation  Service  combines  essing  cords.  Cords  ore  placed  in  optical  cord  readers  at  end 

on  IBM  computer  system  with  high-speed  Bell  System  equipment  of  each  post  which  will  transmit  data  to  the  computer, 

manufactured  and  installed  by  Western  Electric  for  the  New  2. 'Speaking' computer  center.  Housed  in  the  Exchange  build- 

York  Telephone  Co.  It  can  handle  up  to  400,000  calls  during  ing  are  the  computer  and  voice  assembly  units.  Stock  data  which 

the  day  —  without  a  busy  signal.  is  stored  on  the  computer's  memory  drums  is  translated  by  the 

Over  83  years  of  making  complex  equipment  tor  the  Bell  Sys-  voice  unit  into  audible  messages, 
tern  prepared  us  for  tackling  this  job.  And  the  same  emphasis  on  3.  Four  digits  bring  data.  As  in  other  member  firms'  offices, 

quality  that  we  put  into  Bell  telephone  network  equipment  —  a  subscriber  to  the  system  dials  a  4-digit  number  representing 


to  broker  within  a  second 

a  particular  stock.  Bell  System  Data-Phone*  equipment  tells  the 
computer  which  stock  is  being  queried,  by  converting  dial 
impulses  into  coded  data. 

4.  Telephone  Center.  Western  Electric  built  and  installed  the 
high-speed  access  telephone  switching  equipment  which  con¬ 
nects  the  Exchange's  computer  center  with  up  to  1,000  private 
telephone  lines.  This  is  the  largest  private  Bell  System  switching 
system  and  it  supplies  data  on  1,600  stocks  by  "computer 
voice"  to  brokers.  Warren  Schutt  of  W.E.  and  Charles  Eifinger 
of  New  York  Telephone  Co.  check  specifications  of  system. 

5.  Handles  400,000  calls.  The  Western  Electric  built  Data- 
Phone  equipment  can  handle  up  to  400,000  calls  daily  depend¬ 
ing  on  message  length.  The  average  message  time  is  six  seconds. 


All  data  processed  is  automatically  computer-checked  for 
accuracy.  Edward  DeLaura,  Director  of  Operational  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Planning  for  the  Exchange  tries  out  the  service. 

The  new  Telephone  Quotation  Service  brings  ever  faster  and 
more  dependable  communications  to  a  business  built  around  a 
need  for  instant  information.  This  is  just  another  example  of  how 
Western  Electric  is  helping  the  Bell  System  provide  American 
industry  with  the  most  advanced  communications  in  the  world. 

*Dato-Phone  is  a  service  mark  of  the  Bell  System. 
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Bernstein  Instructs 
‘The  Careful  Writer’ 

By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


THE  CAREFUL  WRITER.  By  Theo- 
dore  M.  Bernstein.  Aiheneum.  487 
pH^es.  $7.96. 

It  has  l)een  a  hip  year  for 
revelations  on  English  as  she  is 
wrote,  or  ouR-ht  to  be.  People 
who  fancy  this  esoteric  branch 
of  letters  may  be  happy  about 
it,  but  for  the  authors  of  the 
books  the  conflux  is  depressinR. 

I  speak  from  experience,  even 
thouRh  my  “Dictionary  of  UsaRe 
and  Style”  had  the  dubious  ad- 
vantaRe  of  appearinR  first 
amonR  the  current  batch. 

Next  there  was  Rudolf 
Fle.sch’s  .scanty  and  arbitrary 
“ABC  of  Style.”  Then,  last 
sprinR,  there  was  Sir  Ernest 
Gowers’  revision  of  Fowler’s 
classic  “Modern  EnRlish  UsaRe.” 
Some,  or  at  least  one,  amonR  us 
wondered  disRruntledly  why,  if 
the  revision  could  have  waited 
39  years,  it  could  not  have 
waited  yet  one  more.  But  if  it 
had  to  be.  Sir  Ernest  miRht  at 
least  have  had  the  decency  not 
to  do  such  a  Rood  job. 

‘Winners  &  .Sinners’ 

Mr.  Bernstein’s  work  is  the 
culmination  of  his  labors  as 
second-Ruesser  of  the  content  of 
the  New  York  Tim-es.  Most  of 
newsdom,  or  at  least  those  few 
of  its  inhabitants  who  bother 
themselves  about  such  matters, 
is  acquainted  with  “Winners  & 
Sinners,”  the  critical  bulletin 
Mr.  Bernstein  has  produced  for 
the  Times  since  1951. 

He  is  acutely  sensitive  to 
nuances  of  usaRe,  and  althouRh 
his  approach  is  a  little  too  con¬ 
servative  and  hairsplittinR  for 
my  taste,  it  is  fundamentally 
sound,  as  the  economy  was  said 
by  President  Hoover  to  be  in 
1930  or  so.  ThouRh  this  esti¬ 
mate  was  derided  endlessly,  it 
turned  out  in  the  lonR  run  to  be 
accurate.  JudRment  on  disputed 
points  of  usaRe,  however,  tend  to 
lose  in  soundness  as  time  passes, 
no  matter  who  makes  them.  The 
final  verdict  always  rests  on 
mass  judRment,  and  arbiters 
cannot  hope  to  prevail  aRainst 
it. 

No  one  will  ro  astray  follow¬ 
ing  Mr.  Bernstein’s  advice,  and 
the  chances  are  his  readers  will 
all  learn  somethinR  from  the 
analyses  whether  they  agree 
with  his  conclusions  or  not, 

Mr.  Bernstein  tends  to  lean 
too  heavily  on  derivation,  espe- 
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cially  when  it  is  from  the  Latin, 
to  support  his  opinions.  Etymol- 
ogj^  is  an  unreliable  guide  to 
usage  because  many  words  have 
strayed  far  from  their  origins. 
Who  now,  for  example,  would 
insi.st  that  dilapidated  can  refer 
only  to  what  is  made  of  .stone? 

As  a  generally  concurring 
watcher  of  Mr.  Bernstein’s 
work,  I  have  the  impression  that 
he  has  grown  more  permissive, 
or  the  word  may  be  mellow, 
over  the  years.  His  taboos  now 
tend  to  be  less  unequivocal. 
There  was  a  time  (1958)  when 
he  flatly  rejected  groom  for 
bridegroom,  and  thereby  per¬ 
haps  liecame  a  minority  of  one 
among  those  who  write  for  pub¬ 
lication.  Now  he  seems  on  the 
verge  of  allowing  it. 

But  he  remains  adamant 
against  baiding,  despite  its  evi¬ 
dent  usefulness,  overwhelming 
popularity,  and  the  fact  of  its 
acceptance  by  the  Funk  &  Wag- 
nails  “Standard  College  Dic¬ 
tionary,”  “Webster  III,”  and 
even  the  ultraconservative 
“Concise  Oxford  Dictionary.” 

Own  Coinage 

Writers  on  usage  seem  to  be 
under  a  compulsion  to  coin  their 
own  descriptives,  no  matter  how 
scornful  they  may  be  of  other 
neologisms  that  millions  of 
people  find  useful.  Mr.  Bernstein 
gives  us,  among  others,  windy- 
foggery,  entered  in  its  alpha¬ 
betical  place  as  if  it  really  were 
a  word.  It  turns  out  to  be  his 
invention  for  pomposity. 

Another  entry  is  Eh?,  his  way 
of  designating  confusion  in 
Winners  &  Sinners.  Under  this 
heading  are  listed  eight  crazy, 
mixed-up  sentences;  not,  I 
hope,  from  the  New  York 
Times,  but  I  fear  the  worst, 
since  its  pages  are  his  source  of 
supply. 

Mr.  Bernstein’s  pet  peccadillo 
is  the  mischosen  preposition. 
There  are  numerous  entries  like 
those  informing  the  reader  that 
grapple  takes  with,  motive  takes 
for,  and  prejudicial  takes  to. 
One  cannot  quarrel  with  such 
dicta. 

Mr.  Bernstein  is,  in  sum, 
usually  goodhumored  rather 
than  dogmatic.  He  grapples 
righteously  with  the  familiar 
hobgoblins  (affect  vs.  effect, 
lie  vs.  lay,  principal  vs,  prin¬ 
ciple,  etc.)  If  he  seems  to  con¬ 
sider  too  curiously  when  ex¬ 


ploring  terra  incognita,  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  scrambling  after  him  is 
bound  to  tone  the  reader’s  per¬ 
ceptions  whether  he  tinists  the 
.same  ledge  Mr.  Bernstein 
reaches  or  not. 

Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

Arnold  Gingrich,  who  was  the 
founding  editor  of  Esquire  and 
who  has  been  its  publisher  since 
1952,  enjoys  a  distinguished 
reputation  as  a  fly-fisherman. 
He  is  the  author  of  “The  Well- 
Tempered  Angler”  (Knopf.  Oct. 
18.  331  pages.  $5.95),  which  has 
an  engaging  discourse  on 
streams,  fish,  tackle,  fishing 
cronies,  and  other  bucolic  sub¬ 
jects. 

Kenneth  G.  Brown,  reporter 
and  outdoors  writer  for  the  La 
Crosse  (Wis.)  Tribune,  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota  School  of  Journalism  and 
a  former  editor  of  the  Two  Har¬ 
bors  (Minn.)  Chronicle  and 
Times,  is  author  of  a  book  for 
children  of  ages  6-10,  “The  Calf 
Nobody  Wanted”  (V  antage 
Press.  Illustrated  59  pages. 
$2.50). 

For  the  first  time,  a  member 
of  the  McCarthy  Committee 
tells  what  went  on  behind  the 
scenes  of  the  Army-McCarthy 
hearings  —  in  the  committee 
room,  in  the  Senate  cloak  room 
and  in  the  White  House  —  in 
“Days  of  Shame”  (By  Senator 
Charles  E.  Potter.  Coward-Mc- 
Cann.  Illustrated.  304  pages. 
$5.95).  The  book  is  written  with 
candor  by  the  Republican  Sena¬ 
tor  who  reported  personally  to 
President  Eisenhower  on  the 
daily  events  of  the  hearings,  re¬ 
garded  as  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
graceful  episodes  in  Congres¬ 
sional  history.  This  is  an  inside 
look  at  the  ugly  era  of  McCar¬ 
thy  ism  and  its  “Days  of  Shame.” 

Hastings  House  will  publish 
in  October  “Mass  Media  and 
Communication”  (Edited  by 
Charles  Steinberg.  $9.50). 

Advertising  creativity  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  a  successful  profes¬ 
sional,  Betsy  Anne  Schellhase, 
in  “How  To  Be  A  Successful 
Copywriter — Million  Dollar  Job 
Tips”  (Arco.  160  pages.  Cloth, 
$4;  paper,  $2.50). 

Dave  Warner,  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Democrat  and  Chron¬ 
icle  college  sports  writer,  and 
Lyle  Brown,  basketball  coach 
for  the  University  of  Rochester, 
are  authors  of  “Offensive  and 
Defensive  Drills  for  Winning 
Basketball”  (Prentice-Hall). 


Newspaper  photographers  and 
others  will  be  interested  in  and 
informed  by  “Photographic 
Chemistry”  (Morgan  &  Morgan, 
Hastings  -  on  -  Hudson,  N,  y! 
10706.  124  pages.  .$2.95),  It  is 
by  George  T.  Eaton,  head  of 
the  Photographic  Chemistry  De¬ 
partment,  Kodak  Research  Lab¬ 
oratories,  and  deals  with  black- 
and-white  and  color  photogra¬ 
phy. 

Allen  R.  Dodd  Jr.,  a  senior 
editor  at  Printers’  Ink  and  an 
editor  of  Consumer  .hlvertising, 
is  the  author  of  “The  Jolr-Hunt- 
er:  Diary  of  A  ‘Lo.st’  Year” 
(McGraw-Hill).  Mr.  Dodd  inter¬ 
viewed  numerous  men  who  have 
lost  their  jobs.  The  “lost”  year 
of  a  man’s  search  for  the  right 
job  is  chronicled  in  12  monthly 
chapters. 

Harold  Walter  Sund.strom, 
former  newspaperman  and  a 
former  foreign  service  officer 
and  writer  with  the  U.  S.  In¬ 
formation  Service,  is  the  author 
of  “Korea”  (Alpine  Book,  P.  0. 
Box  50015,  Castleton,  Ind. 
46250.  160  pages.  $3),  the  sec¬ 
ond  of  a  “Face  of  Asia”  series. 
The  first  was  “Garuda:  Intro¬ 
ducing  Indonesia”  (Exposition- 
Banner  Book,  New  York).  His 
next  book  will  be  “Why  Viet¬ 
nam?” 

Newspapermen  seeking  back¬ 
ground  information  on  the  con¬ 
flict  lietween  India  and  Pakistan 
will  find  some  scarce  but  key 
documents  in  the  appendix  to 
the  two-volume  “Nehru:  The 
First  Sixty  Years”  (Edited  by 
Dorothy  Norman.  Published  in 
March.  John  Day  Co.) 

Paul  F.  Healy,  White  House 
correspondent  for  the  New  York 
Daily  News,  has  sent  Doubleday 
the  manuscript  of  “Cissy,”  a 
biography  of  the  late  Eleanor 
Medill  (Cissy)  Patterson,  owner 
and  publisher  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.C.)  Timcs-Hcrald.  The 
biography  of  a  flamboyant  mem- 
l>er  of  a  colorful  and  successful 
newspaper  publishing  family  is 
scheduled  for  publication  next 
April. 

Barbara  Levy,  formerly  a 
Paris  columnist  for  the  Ncrc 
York  Herald  Tribune,  is  the 
author  of  a  novel  about  France 
(her  grandfather,  Jesse  Isidor 
Straus,  was  U.  S.  Ambassador 
to  France  under  President  F.  D. 
Roosevelt).  It  is  “Place  of 
Judgment”  (Doubleday). 

Eugene  R.  Block,  formerly 
assistant  managing  editor  of  the 
San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Call- 
Bulletin,  has  written  a  book 
about  15  almost-perfect  crimes 
that  nearly  defeated  police  solu¬ 
tion.  It  is  “Fifteen  Clues” 
(Doubleday). 
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Colors  and  Toners 


Milwaukee  Journal:  (^onsidm'tl  by  the  industry  as 
the  birthplace  ot  modern-day  newspaper  color,  this 
perennial  leader  in  the  field  of  process  color  repro¬ 
duction  wins  E&P  Fall  Color  Award,  four-color,  over- 
250, (KK)-circulation  category. 


South  Bend  Tribune:  Their  testing  of  new  newspaper 
processes  and  equipment  has  been  of  major  im¬ 
portance  to  the  industry  in  the  improvement  of  news¬ 
paper  process  color  reproduction.  Their  craftsmanship 
wins  for  them  the  E&P  Fall  Color  Award  for  four- 
color,  1(K),0(K)  to  250,000-circulation  category'. 


This  is  the  book  that  shows  the  colors  and 
toners  that  win  awards,  customer  satisfaction 
and  more  color  lineage  for  you. 


NEWSPAPER 


Win  with  Sinclair  &  Carroll  ANPA-AAAA  Colors. 
C^ain  a  greater  share  of  the  newspaper  advertising 
dollar.  These  inks,  plus  your  mechanical  know-how, 
help  insure  advertiser  and  agency  approval. 


440  W.  Superior  St.,  Chicago 
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YEAR  NEWSPAPERS 

1957  Chicaqo  Tribune 

*  Philadelphia  Bulletin  ) 
Chicago  Tribune 
Newark  Star  Ledger  ) 
Milwaukee  Journal  } 

Peoria  Journal  Star 
Davenport  Newspapers  Inc. 
Tacoma  News  Tribune 

1958  Chicago  Tribune 

*  Chicago  Sun-Times 
Columbus  Dispatch 
Sacramento  Bee 

Salt  Lake  City  Tribune 
Olympia  Daily  Olympia 

1959  Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
San  Diego  Union 

1960  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
Newark  Star  Ledger 
La  Crosse  Tribune 

1961  Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune 
New  Orleans  States-ltem 
Duluth  Herald  &  News  Tribune 

1962  Boston  Globe 
Spokane  Chronicle 
Rock  Island  Argus 

1963  Philadelphia  Bulletin 

San  Diego  Evening  Tribune 
Tacoma  News  Tribune 

1964  BufFalo  Evening  News 
Indianapolis  Star 
Tucson  Star  and  Citizen 

1965  Milwaukee  Journal 
South  Bend  Tribune 

Yakima  Republic 


Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 
A|  Paul  Lefton 
J.  Walter  Thompson 
Needham,  Louis  &  Broby 
Rutledge  &  Lilienfeld 
D'Arcy  Advertising  Co. 
McCann-Erickson  Inc. 

Miller,  Mackay,  Hoeck  &  Hartung 
Inc. 

Young  &  Rubicam 
Campbell-Mithum  Inc. 
Campbell-Mithum  Inc. 
Constantine  &  Gardner 
Axelsen  &  Richins  Inc. 

Miller,  Mackay,  Hoeck  &  Hartung 
Inc. 

Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 

Miller,  Mackay,  Hoeck  i  Hartung 

McCann-Erickson  Inc. 


Benton  &  Bowles 
Young  &  Rubicam 
Knox  Reeves  Advertising 

Batten.  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn 
Wm.  Esty  Co. 

Young  &  Rubicam 

Wm.  Esty  Co. 

Doyle  Dane  &  Bernbach 
Young  &  Rubicam 

Bauer-Tripp-Foley 
Edward  H.  Weiss  &  Co. 

Edward  H.  Weiss  i  Co. 

J.  Walter  Thompson 
Fessel,  Siegtreidt  &  Moeller 
Campbell-Ewald 

J.  Walter  Thompson 
J.  Walter  Thompson 


Doyle  Dane  Bernbach 


*ln  1957  and  1958  there  were  two  separate  reproduction  categories  judged 
three  circulation  groups. 


Army  Salutes  2  Papers 
For  Viet  Troop  Secrecy 


ADVERTISER 

Pepsi-Cola  Co. 

Sylvan  Seal  Milk  Inc. 

Joseph  Schlitz  Brewing 
Kraft  Foods 
Realemon-Puritan  Co. 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

Anderson  Clayton  &  Co. 

Rainier  Beer 

Borden  Company 
Hamm  Brewing  Co. 

The  Larsen  Company 
Olympia  Brewing  Co. 

Hi-Land  Dairy 

Sicks'  Rainier  Brewing 

Pepsi-Cola  Co. 

Sicks'  Rainier  Brewing  Co. 

California  Packing  Corp. 

(Del  Monte  pineapples) 

General  Foods  (Yuban) 

American  Bakeries  Co. 

Pacific  Gamble-Robinson 

Geo.  A.  Hormel  4  Co. 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
American  Bakeries  Co. 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Rainier  Beer 
Bordens  Co. 

Abbotts  Dairies 
Thomas  J.  Lipton  Co. 

James  B.  Beam  Distilling  Co. 

Ford  Motor  Company 
Klarer  of  Kentucky 
General  Motors 

Oscar  Mayer  4  Company 
Dressel's  Bakeries  Div.  American 
Bakeries  Co. 

Sicks'  Rainier  Beer 

I — General  and  Food  tor  each  of  the 


Ft.  Riley,  Kan. 

Two  Kansas  daily  newspapers 
have  been  cited  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Army  for  withhold¬ 
ing  news  in  the  interest  of  na¬ 
tional  security. 

Maj.  Gen.  Jonathon  O.  Sea¬ 
man,  commanding  officer  of  the 
Frst  Infantry  Division  and  Fort 
Riley,  presented  the  “certificates 
of  achievement”  to  the  Junc¬ 
tion  City  Union  and  the  Matf- 
liattan  Mercury. 

The  awards  were  authorized 
by  Stanley  R.  Resor,  Secretary 
of  the  -Army. 

The  two  papers  were  cited 
for  refraining  from  reporting 
the  movement  of  First  Infantry 
Division  troops  from  Ft.  Riley 
to  the  West  Coast  for  embarka¬ 
tion  for  Viet  Nam. 

The  citation  said  the  papers, 
“acting  independently  and  in 


keeping  with  the  highest  stand¬ 
ards  of  professional  journalism, 
refrained  from  speculation  in 
leporting  the  activities  of  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  First  Infantry  Di¬ 
vision  which  was  preparing  for 
movement  to  a  then  classified 
destination.  -Adhering  to  a  pol¬ 
icy  that  the  nation’s  security  is 
of  prime  importance,  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  (both  papers 
were  named  individually  here 
on  the  certificates)  refrained 
from  writing  news  stories  that 
would  not  be  in  the  interest  of 
national  defense.” 

Accepting  the  awards  w’ere 
John  D.  Montgomery,  publisher 
of  the  Junction  City  Union,  and 
a  civilian  aide  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  and  William  A. 
Colvin,  editor  of  the  Manhattan 
Mercury. 


Kaflf  Heads  FPIJ 

Tokyo 

Albert  E.  Kaff  of  United  In¬ 
ternational  has  been  re-elected 
to  a  second  term  as  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Press  in  Japan 
(FPIJ).  FPIJ  is  a  committee 
which  represents  86  news,  pic¬ 
ture,  radio  and  television  or¬ 
ganizations  of  America,  Europe, 
Asia  and  Australia  in  obtaining 
coverage  facilities  from  the 
Japanese  government. 


VP  for  Information 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Paul  B.  Cullen,  director  of 
public  relations  at  Aetna  Life 
&  Casualty  for  the  past  four 
years,  has  been  named  assistant 
vicepresident,  information  and 
education  department.  James  F. 
Goyette  becomes  manager  of 
education  services.  H.  Cranston 
Lawton  is  promoted  to  man¬ 
ager,  information  services. 


Color  Register 
Watched  Closely 
During  Press  Run 

Indianapolis 

The  Indianapoliii  Slur  won 
honors  in  the  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  ROP  color  competition 
for  the  second  consecutive  year. 
This  year,  the  Star  won  the 
competition  for  one  color  and 
black  ads  in  newspapers  in  the 
100,000-250,000  circulation  cate¬ 
gory.  Last  year’s  fir.st-place 
aw'ard  was  for  a  three  color  and 
black  reproduction. 

This  year’s  winning  ad  was 
prepared  for  Sealtest  Food’s  Ice 
Cream  Division,  National  Dairy 
Products  Corporation,  by  the 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  ad  agency  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  ad,  sell¬ 
ing  Sealtest’s  Checkerboard  ice 
cream,  was  produced  in  black 
and  white  against  a  chocolate 
brown  background.  The  ice 
cream  which  is  realistically  pic¬ 
tured  in  the  ad  was  produced 
with  chocolate  and  white  shades. 
The  ad  appeared  Aug.  21,  1964. 

Plates  are  Nickel-Coale«l 

Golden  L.  Faris,  production 
manager  for  the  Star,  said  the 
careful  attention  under  which 
this  ad  w’as  produced  was  the 
same  attention  given  all  ROP 
color  ads  by  the  Star.  After  the 
plates  are  cast  they  are  coated 
with  a  thin  layer  of  nickel. 
Register  is  checked  closely  in 
processing  and  watched  closely 
during  the  press  run. 

Mr.  Faris  said  that  “no  spe¬ 
cial  inks  are  used  in  the  Star’s 
ROP  color  reproduction,  but  we 
do  work  closely  with  the  adver¬ 
tiser  to  insure  the  color  shade 
he  desires.”  Proofs  of  the  ad  also 
are  sent  to  the  pressroom  for 
periodic  checks  during  the  press 
run  to  further  insure  the  proper 
ink  match. 

Mr.  Faris  added  that  a  major 
factor  in  the  Star’s  ability  to 
consistently  produce  winning 
ROP  color  ads  is  the  pride  of 
the  paper’s  stereotypers  and 
pressmen  in  their  color  work. 

• 

Lawyers  Buy  Paper 

Cleveland 

Two  attorneys  have  pur¬ 
chased  a  majority  interest  in 
the  suburban  weekly  Parma 
Post.  They  are  Howard  Metzen- 
baum,  head  of  the  Airport  Park¬ 
ing  Corp.  of  America,  and  Ber¬ 
nard  Rand,  owner  of  the  Prompt 
Printing  Co.  Prompt  Printing 
prints  the  Post  which  was 
founded  in  1947  by  Walter  L. 
Johns.  He  is  being  succeeded  as 
editor  by  John  Lunsford,  who 
helped  found  the  w'eekly  Rocky 
Mountain  Review  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah. 
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..we  do  the 
makeready! 


The  back  of  a  Bista  mat,  used  for  ROP  color  advertising,  looks  more 
like  a  jig-saw  puzzle  than  it  does  like  any  conventional  mat.  That's  due 
to  the  appearance  of  our  exclusive  pre-makeready  material. 

These  friskets  are  hand  cut  and  hand  fitted  to  the  back  of  your 
Bista  Pre-Madeready  mats  to  protect  highlights  and  keep  halftone 
areas  printing  cleanly.  (The  technique  looks  deceptively  simple,  but  it 
requires  skill  and  good  judgment.) 

This  is  just  one  of  the  features  that  has  made  the  Super- Bista 
Pre-Madeready®  mat  the  most  widely  used  ROP  color  mat  in  the 
industry.  In  fact,  the  Bista  mat  is  used  for  more  full-color  national  and 
regional  ad  insertions  than  all  other  types  of  mats  combined. 


REILLY-LAKE  SHORE  GRAPHICS 

812  W.  Van  Buren  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  60607 


Super-Bista  Pre-Madeready  mats  are  fully  protected  by  U.S.  patents.  They  are  available  from  the  following  Electrographic  Corporation 
divisions:  Reilly-Lake  Shore  Graphics.  Chicago.  829-9700  •  Reilly  Electrotype  Division.  New  York  City,  MUrray  Hill  6-6350  •  Michigan- 
Northern  Division.  Detroit.  875-6780  •  Reilly-Advance  Electrotype  Division,  Indianapolis,  MEIrose  2-1371  •  American-Western  Graphics 
Division.  San  Francisco,  UNderhill  3-2911.  Also  from  Pacific  Press  Inc..  Los  Angeles.  LUdlow  9-3181  (Sales  Agent). 


EDITOR  &  PI  RUSHER  COLOR  AWARDS— 1 957- 1 965 
— REPRODLCTION— 

Spot-Col<»r 


YEAR 

NEWSPAPERS 

AGENCY 

1957 

Philadelphia  Bulletin 

Maxon  Inc. 

* 

Chicago  Tribune 

Spokane  Daily  Chronicle 
Cleveland  News 

Scranton  Times 

Portland  (Me.)  Press  Herald- 
Express 

Leo  Burnett  Co. 

McCann-Erickson  Inc. 

Maxon  Inc. 

N.  W.  Ayer  4  Son 

Lennen  4  Newell 

1958 

New  York  Post 

Doyle  Dane  Bernbach 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Shreveport  Journal-Times 
Milwaukee  Sentinel 

Holyoke  Transcript-Telegram 
Rock  Island  Argus 

McCann-Erickson  Inc. 
Tracey-Locke  Co. 

J.  Walter  Thompson 

Charles  W.  Hoyt  Co. 

D’Arcy  Advertising  Co. 

1959 

Philadelphia  Bulletin 

Arizona  Republic  4  Phoenix 
Gazette 

San  Diego  Union 

Wade  Advertising  Inc. 

J.  Walter  Thompson 

D’Arcy  Advertising  Co. 

I960 

Philadelphia  Bulletin 

Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 

Rock  Island  Argus 

Doyle  Dane  Bernbach 

Cunningham  4  Walsh 

Maxon  Inc. 

1961 

Kansas  City  Star 

Peoria  Journal-Star 

Staten  Island  Advance 

Benton  4  Bowles  Inc. 

Ross,  Roy-Brooke,  Smith  Frency  4 
Dorrance 

BBDO 

1962 

Philadelphia  Inquirer 

Miami  News 

Waukegan  News-Sun 

N.  W.  Ayer  4  Son  Inc. 

Grant  Advertising  Co. 

J.  Walter  Thompson 

1963 

Kansas  City  Star 

South  Bend  Tribune 

Tacoma  News  Tribune 

Wm.  Esty  Co.  Inc. 
Campbell-Ewald  Co. 

Young  4  Rubicam 

1964 

Buffalo  Evening  News)  .. 
Chicago  Daily  News  ) 
Nashville  Tennessean 

Cedar  Rapids  Gazette 

N.  W.  Ayer  4  Son 

Dancer,  Fitzgerald,  Sample 
Fletcher  Richards 

Tatham-Laird 

advertiser 

H.  J.  Heinz  Co. 

Philip  Morrii  Co. 

Carter  Oil  Co. 

H.  J.  Heinz  Co. 

Dole  Pineapple 
P.  Lorillard  Co. 

Fairmont  Foods  Co. 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

Borden  Co. 

Ford  Motor  Co. 

Arnold  Bakeries  Inc. 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

Miles  Laboratories 
Ford  Motor  Co. 

Paxton  &  Gallagher 

(Butter-Nut  Instant  Coffee) 

Alpine  Cigarettes 
Texaco 

H.  J.  Heinz  Co. 

Florida  Citrus  Comm. 

Corby's  Whiskey 
Pepsi-Cola  Co. 

Sealtest  Foods 

Bahamas  Development  Board 

Johnson  Sea-Horse  Motors 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 
Chevrolet  Motors  Div. 

American  Can  (Northern  Tissue) 

Sealtest  Div.  of  National  Daily 
Products 
General  Mills 
National  Distillers 
Butter-Nut  Foods  Co. 


Brewery  Ad 
‘Real  Clean’ 
In  Offset 

It’s  11  case  of  Icttei  i>i  ( .ss  coloi' 
heinjr  v<*ry  Kood,  but  oifsct  lieinn 
better,  in  the  opinion.^  of  jirin- 
cipals  in  the  Sicks’  ihiinier 
Brewinjr  Company  ad. 

While  Doyle  Dane  lU  iidjach 
Kets  Kood  color  copy  reproduc¬ 
tion  in  lH)th  olFset  and  letterpress 
nevv.spapers,  the  ads  ari'  very 
much  better  in  offset — •they’re 
real  clean” — the  aRency  reported 
from  its  reproduction  outer  in 
Los  AiiRcles. 

DDB  sup])lies  olLset  dailies 
with  scotch  jirints  from  letter¬ 
press  plates  and  has  no  trouble, 
said  Nancy  Locke,  assistant 
production  manaper  at  the 
agency  which  has  had  the 
Rainier  account  since  llffil.  She 
spoke  in  the  absence  of  .Arthur 
Stern,  production  manuRer  who 
was  on  vacation. 

DDB  supplies  pla.stic  jilates 
for  letterpress  color  retiroduc- 
tion. 

And  while  the  award-winniiiR 
Brewmaster  four-color  ad  was 
excellent,  executives  of  “the 
Repulico  dailies”  l)elieve  editorial 
color  which  has  appeared  in  the 
Yakima  (Wash.)  Herald  am\  the 
Repuhlie  has  been  even  better, 
according  to  Gene  Deckert,  na- 


1965  Philadelphia  Bulletin  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  Sealtest  Div.  of  National  Dairy  tional  advertising  manager. 

Products  At  least  that  was  the  coii- 

Indianapolis  Star  N.  W.  Ayer  4  Son  Sealtest  Div.  of  National  Dairy  sensus  expressed  in  a  recent  dis- 

cussion  among  officials  of  the 

Johnson  City  Press-Chronicle  Young  4  Rubicam  Sanka  CoHee  Republic  Publishing  Co. 

*  In  1957  and  1958  there  were  two  separate  reproduction  categories  (udged-General  and  Food  for  each  of  the  three  newspapers  published  by  W.  H. 
circulation  groups.  (Ted)  Robertson,  he  advised. 

The  winning  color  ad  appeared 

- -  ■  in  editions  of  May  ‘26,  less  than 


Sunday  Weekly 
Takes  Its  Bow 

Stoc’kton,  Calif. 

A  weekly  begun  this  year  as 
a  monthly  and  strengthened  just 
a  month  ago  by  merger  with  a 
42-year-old  legal  and  business 
paper  turned  to  the  Sunday  field 
here  Sept.  26. 

The  Deltei  Journal  &  Path¬ 
finder-Union's  change  in  publi¬ 
cation  date  was  accompanied  by 
the  addition  of  a  pictorial  maga¬ 
zine,  a  tabloid  comic  section  and 
a  television  guide.  The  Sunday 
edition  contained  1100  inches  of 
advertising. 

The  policy  of  omitting  all  news 
of  crime  and  violence  will  be 
continued  Jon  Withers,  general 
manager,  said. 

All  members  of  the  staff  are 
of  the  post-1950  school  of  experi¬ 
ence.  Dennis  Campbell  is  editor 
and  Ruth  Morrison  business 


manager. 

The  publication  was  designed 
to  fill  a  gap  in  local  newspaper 
coverage  on  Sunday.  The  Delta 
Journal  l)egan  as  a  monthly  in 
February.  It  became  a  weekly  in 
June  and  was  first  published  on 
Wednesdays.  The  ad  linage  was 
doubled  as  a  mid-week  paper. 
New  advertisers  entered  the 
paper  with  the  change  to  a  Sun¬ 
day  weekly.  A  radio  campaign 
promoted  the  transition. 

• 

Blair  to  Eastern 

Appointment  of  Raymond  J. 
Blair  as  director  of  editorial 
services  in  the  public  relations 
department  of  Eastern  Airlines 
was  announced  this  week.  A  for¬ 
mer  Washinj^on  newspaper  re- 
l)orter,  he  comes  to  Eastern 
from  Anna  M.  Rosenberg  Asso¬ 
ciates,  New  York  public  and 
industrial  relations  firm,  where 
he  has  been  an  account  execu¬ 
tive. 


Wirliita  Eagle  Firnt 
By  25-Poiiit  Margin 

Hutchinson,  Kan. 

Two  newspapers  won  repeat 
honors  in  the  1965  Kansas  Better 
Newspaper  Contest. 

The  Wichita  Ear/lc  won  in  the 
division  for  daily  newspapers 
with  more  than  10,000  circula¬ 
tion  and  the  Olathe  Daily  News 
won  in  the  class  for  papers  with 
5,000  circulation  or  less. 

The  Ottawa  Herald  won  in  the 
5,000  to  10,000  circulation  range. 

The  Wichita  Eagle  tied  with 
the  Hutchinson  News  for  first 
place  honors  in  1964  and  won 
this  year  by  a  25-point  margin 
over  the  Topeka  Daily  Capital. 

Winners  in  the  weekly  divi¬ 
sions  were:  The  Ogden  Sun,  in 
publication  only  since  July  of 
1964,  edited  by  Pat  Fosha;  the 
St.  Marys  Star,  published  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  R.  E.  Robinson;  and 
the  Oberlin  Herald  edited  by 
Howard  Kessinger. 

EDITOR  8C  PU 


10  months  after  Repul)co’s 
-August  3,  1964  conversion  to 
offset.  The  newspapers  with  a 
combined  daily  circulation  of 
34,136  gave  the  Far  West  an 
early  “big  plant”  offset  opera¬ 
tion. 

Color  excellence  began  at  Ro- 
pulico  as  soon  as  the  production 
crews  became  accustomed  to  new 
procedures.  No  gimmicks  have 
been  utilized  and  standard  news¬ 
print — except  for  the  vacuum 
cleaning  application  given  off¬ 
set  paper  by  the  manufacturers 
— continues  in  regular  use. 

• 

Ordt?rs  Offset  Press 

Kokomo,  Ind. 

Conversion  from  letterpress 
to  offset  printing  of  the  Kokomo 
Tribune  is  scheduled  by  Sept.  1, 
1966,  Publisher  R.  H.  Black- 
lidgc  said  this  week  after  plac¬ 
ing  an  order  for  a  three-unit 
Goss  Metro  press.  An  addition 
containing  3,000  square  feet  of 
space  will  be  built. 
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“Naturally,”  states  George  Kane, 
“we  looked  at  all  the  presses.  But 
the  News  King  web  offset  press  had 
four  features  that  looked  especially 
good  for  our  business  — its  quality 
of  reproduction,  its  speed,  its  abil¬ 
ity  to  handle  spot  color,  and  the  all¬ 
round  versatility  that  would  help  us 
grow  with  a  growing  community.” 

Publisher  Kane  says  that  the  in¬ 
vestment  has  paid  off.  Both  adver¬ 
tising  and  contracts  for  job  printing 


have  increased  markedly  since  in¬ 
stallation  of  the  News  King.  The 
new  press  played  a  key  role  in  turn¬ 
ing  out  the  60-page  annual  “New 
Look  Edition”  of  the  paper.  It  is  also 
used  to  print  a  weekend  shopping 
guide  which  runs  up  to  24  pages. 

Like  many  hometown  newspa¬ 
pers,  the  Los  Gatos  Times-Observer 
has  found  it  most  profitable  to 
switch  to  fast,  economical,  high 
quality  News  King  offset  printing. 


The  Times-Observer,  with  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  5,000,  is  printed  Monday 
through  Friday  and  serves  the  town 
of  Los  Gatos  (population  16,000), 
as  well  as  residents  throughout  the 
county. 

It’s  a  simple  step  to  learn  more 
about  the  News  King,  the  web  offset 
press  that’s  easiest  to  learn,  most 
inexpensive  and  most  advanced  in 
features  and  engineering.  Just  write 
to  Fairchild  at  the  address  below. 


'Without  question,  the  News  King®  was  the  best  press 
investment  we  could  make  for  our  business.” 

REPORTS  GEORGE  KANE,  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER.  LOS  GATOS,  CALIFORNIA  TIMES  OBSERVER 


GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 


News  W  King 


A  DIVISION  OF  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORPORATION 
DEPT.  NK-55,  221  FAIRCHILD  AVENUE.  PLAINVIEW,  N.Y.  11803 
DISTRICT  OFFICES:  EASTCHESTER,  N.  Y.  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO 
IN  CANADA:  FAIRCHILD  GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT  CANADA.  LTD..  SCARBOROUGH.  ONT. 


Publisher 

^  'v  George  Kane 

checks  a  copy 
.  "s  ^  of  the  Los  Gatos 

Times-Observer  just 
«  off  the  News  King  Press. 

(Right)  Times-Observer 
pressman  John  P.  Garrick 
is  especially  pleased  by  the 
ease  with  which  he  can  plate 
the  News  King,  adjust  the  ink 
control,  and  check  the  water  bal¬ 
ance — thanks  to  the  walk-through 
feature  between  perfecting  units. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  COLOR  AWARDS— 1957-1965 


— Agencv  Crealivitv  Awards — 
SPOT-COLOR 


YEAR 

1958 

1959 

* 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 


AGENCY 

McCann-Erlckson  Inc. 

McCann-Erickson  Inc.,  Chicago 
Fitzgerald  Advertising  Agency,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Grey  Advertising 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  Inc. 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  Inc. 

Young  &  Rubicam 
Young  &  Rubicam 
Benton  &  Bowles 


ADVERTISER 
Coca-Cola  Co. 

Swift  &  Co.  (ice  cream) 

Brown's  Velvet  Ice  Cream  Inc.,  New  Orleans 
Catalina  Inc.,  Los  Angeles 
Peoples  Drug  Stores  Inc. 

Peoples  Drug  Stores  Inc. 

General  Foods  (Gaines  Burger) 

General  Foods  (Awake) 

Chemical  Bank  of  New  York 


•In  1959  two  spot  color  awards  were  given  for  I  color  and  black  and  2  colors  and  black.  Since  then,  it  has  been 
discontinued. 


YEAR  AGENCY 

1964  Doyle  Dane  Bernbach 

1965  Young  &  Rubicam 


PREPRIM'  COLOR 

ADVERTISER 
H.  J.  Heinz 
Life  Magazine 


FULL  COLOR 


Prize  Color  Ad 
A  Routine  Job 

San  Francisco 

A  red,  blue  and  black  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  Grodini;  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  Christma.s  1ki\-  did  not 
receive  any  special  handling, 
printing  or  pressing,  it  was 
learned  at  San  Francisco  adver¬ 
tising  headquarters  for  the  nine- 
outlet  store. 

The  color  swatches  required 
to  match  the  exact  shades  were 
provided  from  Cal/Ink  and  the 
eight  column  by  14  inch  ad  dis¬ 
playing  the  diagonal-striped  box 
with  black  belt  came  from  the 
presses  of  San  Franci.sco  Bay 
area  and  Sacramento  news- 
liapers,  said  Peter  G,  McCallum. 

A  ‘G’  on  the  black  belt  buckle 
and  a  small  drum  with  the 
stores’  signature  at  the  top  of 
the  copy  intensified  the  identifi¬ 
cation  provided  by  the  exactly- 
matching  colors  of  the  box,  he 
said. 

The  award-winning  Palo  Alto 
(Calif.)  Times  reproduction  did 
not  obtain  any  special  newspaper 
plant  handling,  declared  Howard 
Schonberger  and  James  Thor- 
bum  of  the  newspaper’s  adver¬ 
tising  department.  Instead  it 
went  right  through  the  mill  on 
a  ROP  color  basis  for  publica- 


YEAR 

ADVERTISER 

tion  last  December. 

AGENCY 

The  color  ad  also  appeared  in 

1958 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son 

Sealtest  Division  of  National  Dairy 

San  Francisco,  Oakland  and  San 

1959 

McCann-Erickson  Inc.,  San  Francisco 

California  Packing  Corporation  (Del  Monte  Pineapple) 

Jose  dailies,  the  Sacramento  Bee 

I960 

Young  &  Rubicam  Inc. 

Hunt  Foods  Inc.,  Fullerton,  Calif. 

and  the  Hayward  Review. 

• 

1961 

Young  &  Rubicam  Inc. 

American  Bakeries  Co. 

Less  Thun  3  Hours 

1962 

Doyle  Dane  &  Bernbach  Inc. 

Sicks*  Rainier  Brewing  Co. 

1963 

Doyle  Dane  &  Bernbach  Inc. 

General  Mills  (Betty  Crocker) 

For  Color  Picture 

1964 

Tucker  Wayne 

Southern  Bell  Telephone  &  Telegraph 

Nashville,  Tenn. 
The  Nashville  Tennessean  of 

1965 

Young  &  Rubicam 

Armour  &  Company 

Tuesday  morning.  Sept.  21,  pre¬ 
sented  a  six-column  color  pic¬ 

YEAR 

— Retail 

Creativity  Awards — 

ture  on  Page  1  that  was  made 
during  a  fire  at  the  State  Fair 

NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISER 

Grounds  which  broke  out  shortly 

1959 

Chicago  Tribune 

Marshall  Field  &  Co. 

after  10  p.m.  the  previous  day. 

Houston  Post 

Neiman-Marcus 

The  Tennessean’s  engravers 

Rockford  (III.)  Morning  Star  and  Register-Republic 

D.  J.  Stewart  &  Co. 

processed  the  picture  in  about 

I960 

San  Francisco  Examiner 

Joseph  Magnin  Co. 

half  the  time  usually  required 

Houston  Post 

Neiman-Marcus 

for  a  full  color  shot.  G.  W. 

San  Diego  Union 

Marston's 

Churchill,  executive  assistant  to 

1961 

Chicago  Tribune 

Burny  Bros. 

the  publisher,  who  took  charge 

San  Antonio  Express  &  News 

Frost  Bros. 

of  the  picture  production,  said 

Lancaster  Newspapers  Inc. 

Acme  Markets 

the  color  picture  w’as  on  the 

1962 

Boston  Globe 

Filene's  Department  Store 

press  in  less  than  five  hours 

San  Antonio  Express  it  News 

Frost  Bros. 

after  the  negative  color  film  was 

Pontiac  Press 

Hughes,  Hatcher,  Suffrin  menswear  store 

received  from  a  free-lance 

1963 

Philadelphia  Bulletin 

Acme  Markets 

photographer. 

San  Antonio  Express  &  News 

Frost  Bros. 

• 

Fontana  Herald-News 

Standard  Brand  Paint  Co. 

Musician  iii  PR 

1964 

Dallas  Morning  News 

Neiman-Marcus 

Miss  Billie  Brown,  formerly 

Montreal  Star 

Eaton's 

Tucson  Star  and  Citizen 

Steinfeld's 

head  of  the  music  department 

1965 

Dallas  Morning  News 

Neiman-Marcus 

at  Miss  Porter’s  School,  Farm¬ 

Montreal  Star 

Eaton's 

ington,  Conn.,  has  joined  Cun¬ 

Palo  Alto  Times 

Grodins 

ningham  &  Walsh  Inc.,  New 

York,  as  a  public  relations  ac¬ 
count  executive.  She  holds  a 
bachelor’s  and  master’s  degree 
_  in  music  from  Yale. 
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New— different— better... tested  and  proved  by  some  of 
the  most  critical  newspaper  pressmen  in  the  country. 
MicroTex  is  unlike  any  foundation  you’ve  ever  seen. 
Has  a  surface  smooth  enough  to  print  against... yet  with 
just  the  right  degree  of  friction  to  grip  the  blanket 
above.  Impregnated  dear  through  with  Neoprene  syn- 

Try  tough,  resilient,  true-gauge  MicroTex 
foundation  in  either  a  2-  or  3-piece 
packing.  See  how  it  extends  the  time 
between  packing  changes . . .  gives  you 
better  reproduction  too.  Available  with 
or  without  famous  “Tingulok”  easy-on, 
easy-off  lacing. 


thetic  rubber  —  can’t  peel,  separate  or  fracture ...  is 
unaffected  by  ink  and  oil.  Long-lasting,  non-stretch 
MicroTex  construction  stands  up  under  pounding  of 
the  plate  and  beating  against  the  iron... resists  smashes 
too.  Combines  superior  bounce-back  recovery  with  per¬ 
fect  gauge  uniformity  and  cylinder-hugging  flexibility. 


Canadian  Sales  Agents:  ROSS  WHITEHEAD  &  CO.  LTD.,  Montreal 


First  in 
Foundation 
Blankets 
Since  1902 


TINGUE,  BROWN  &  CO. 


1765  Carter  Avenue.  New  York.  N.  Y.  10457  •  212-CY  9-8800 
1227  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois  60605  •  312— HA  7-0083 
147  North  Mission  Road,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  90033  •  213— AN  4-4020 
1328  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  94103  •  415—861-5657 
507  Bishop  St..  N.  W.,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30318  •  404-TR  4-3864 


jfombstoi^gpitQph 

TOMBSTO®%PROSPECM 


The  Weekly  Editor 


SECOND  LIFE 


By  Ri(*k  Friedman 

Out  there  in  Tombstone  Terri- 
tory»  they  are  tellinp  the  story 
of  the  newspaper  that  came  to 
life  ag'ain  this  year  by  going 
not  modern  but  past. 

The  weekly  is  the  Tombstone 
(Ariz.)  Epitaph,  founded  May 
1,  1880,  made  famous  in  liooks, 
motion  pictures  and  television, 
and  not  too  long  ago  barely 
breathing. 

For  many  years,  Clayton 
Smith  ow'ned  and  edited  the 
Epitaph,  I'unning  it  as  a  thor¬ 
oughly  modern  weekly  of  eight- 
column  size,  with  up-to-date 
type  faces.  In  January,  1964, 
he  was  killed  in  a  plane  crash. 
In  August,  1964,  his  widow  sold 
the  weekly  to  a  corporation 
named  Historic  Tombstone  Ad¬ 
ventures,  four  history  buffs 
from  the  eastern  part  of  the 
country.  They  also  purchased  a 
number  of  other  properties  in 
Tombstone  and  restored  them 
to  their  original  condition. 

Wayne  Winters  was  named 
editor  of  the  Epitaph  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1964.  He  had  l)een  a  com¬ 
posing  room  foreman  at  Tucson 
Newspapers,  had  operated  week¬ 
lies  in  Wyoming,  New  Mexico 
and  Texas,  and  had  been  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Prescott  (Ariz.) 
Courier, 

Mr.  Winters  owned  and  oper¬ 
ated  the  Nugget  Publishing 
Company,  Tucson,  which  printed 
books  of  general  interest  to  out- 
doorsmen  and  western  buffs, 
with  emphasis  on  southwestern 
lore.  He  fitted  perfectly  into 
the  plans  of  Gene  Brooks,  co¬ 
ordinator  for  Historic  Tomb¬ 
stone  Adventui-es.  Mr.  Brooks 
had  visions  of  remaking  the 
Epitaph  in  a  “major  journal 
of  .southwestern  America.” 

After  a  few  months,  Mr. 
Winters  evaluated  the  weekly 
this  way:  “The  operation  w'as 
no  great  economical  success,  due 
to  lack  of  local  advertising  po¬ 
tential  and  a  mediocre  subscrip¬ 
tion  list.” 

Mr.  Winters  decided  that  in 
keeping  with  the  restoration  of 


Tombstone  as  it  once  was,  the 
Epitaph  should  look  like  a  news¬ 
paper  of  the  late  Eighteen-Hun¬ 
dreds.  “This  meant,”  he  told  us, 
“we  not  only  would  have  a 
weekly  with  an  individual  name 
but  a  very  different-looking 
weekly  than  the  other  10,000  or 
so  others  over  the  country.  We 
figured  this  would  add  flav’or 
to  this  old  silver  mining  town 
that  .some  thousand  tourists  a 
day  are  finding  their  way  to 
today.  And,  through  this,  we  be¬ 
lieved  we  could  substantially 
increase  circulation  out  of  our 
area.” 

Winter  tourism  had  been  in¬ 
creasing  steadily  in  Tombstone, 
4,500  feet  al)ove  sea-level  with 
a  comfortable  climate  through¬ 
out  the  year.  It  was  also  attract¬ 
ing  more  people  with  respiratory 
problems. 

On  July  15,  the  Tombstone 
Epitaph  changed  its  dress,  mov¬ 
ing  the  .style  back  to  1887.  “We 
continued  to  print  letterpress,” 
Mr.  Winters  says,  “as  we  wanted 
to  keep  the  appearance  of  the 
early  paper  rather  than  the 
pseudo  old  time  papers  being 
published  in  three  or  four  places 
by  offset.” 

The  change  in  format  was  to 
six  13-pica  columns,  still  keep¬ 
ing  the  20-inch  depth. 

After  re.searching  the  early 
issues,  Mr.  Winters  replaced  the 
modern  Intertype  “Cairo”  series 
used  in  heads  and  ad  guts  with 
a  condensed  “Century.”  A  12- 
point  Linotype  “Narciss”  was 
added  as  the  only  shaded  font, 
to  l>e  used  exclusively  in  ads. 

“Some  Gothics  showed  up  in 
the  early  Epitaphs  as  a  display 
face,”  Mr.  Winters  adds,  “and 
w’e  found  some  of  the  original 
fonts,  pretty  badly  beaten  up, 
in  old  cases.  ' 

“Linotype  made  an  ornamen¬ 
tal  dash  and  a  13-pica  border 
block  for  us  to  use  as  SO  dashes. 
It  is  very  similar  to  that  used 
in  the  Eighties.” 

Mr.  Winters  had  line  cuts 


made  from  several  illustrations 
in  early  Epitaph  ads  and  these 
were  used  in  ads  for  appropriate 
present  -  day  advertisers.  Mr. 
Winters  ))oints  out,  “we  found 
an  illustration  of  a  coffin  from 
an  1887  issue  which  we  are 
using  today  in  an  ad  for  an 
undertaker  in  Bisbee  —  Tomb¬ 
stone  has  no  funeral  home. 

“Tombstone’s  famous  Crystal 
Palace  Saloon  is  advertised  with 
the  word  saloon  prominently 
displayed.  It  is  just  that,  and 
the  term  bur,  lounge,  or  any 
similar  excuse  to  tone  down  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  drinking  place 
wouldn’t  fit  in  the  new-old  Epi¬ 
taph.” 

In  the  revised  format,  ads 
carried  no  borders  and  were 
.separated  only  by  a  cutoff  and 
an  Oxford  rule. 

Pictures,  which  Mr.  Winters 
concedes  are  a  must  today,  were 
still  used  in  the  Epitaph  but 
never  on  the  front  page.  About 
50  percent  of  Page  One  was 
devoted  to  display  advertising. 
“All  the  advertisers  want  the 
page,”  Mr.  Winters  says,  “but 
w’e  do  not  sell  or  guarantee  it. 
We  try  to  rotate  standing  ads 
in  such  a  way  that  each  gets  a 
fair  share  of  Page  One  ex¬ 
posure.” 

The  distinctive  Page  One 
nameplate  of  recent  years  was 
replaced  by  a  zinc  reproduction 
of  the  one  carried  on  the  first 
issue  in  1880.  An  “official  direc¬ 
tory”  was  put  on  the  front  page, 
jjatterned  after  one  in  an  early 
l)aper,  ev’en  to  using  the  term 
Territorial  rather  than  the  mod¬ 
ern  State.  The  spelling  of  the 
city  of  Phoenix  was  reverted 
back  to  the  old  “Phenix”  and 
Willcox  l)ecame  the  “Wilcox”  of 
50  years  ago.  Early-day  city 
ordinances  w'ere  started  as  a 
feature,  one  to  an  issue. 

In  reporting  that  an  accident 
occurred  on  Aug.  18,  they  would 
write  “the  18th  inst.”  If  it  hap¬ 
pened  on  Tuesday  of  last  week, 
they  would  write  “Tuesday 
last.” 

After  imnning  a  couple  of 
editions  with  the  new  format, 
the  Epitaph  had  to  make  a  few 
compromises.  “It  was  our  origi¬ 
nal  intention,”  Mr.  Winters 
says,  “to  drop  all  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  as  such,  and  carry 
such  ads  as  renders,  running 
them  wild  throughout  the  pa- 
l)er.  This  worked  a  hardship  on 
people  who  wanted  to  rent  a 
room,  apartment  or  house.  We 
never  had  so  much  classified 
before  and  ended  up  grouping 
the  ads  together  on  the  back 
l)age  under  no  heading  and  with 
no  classification.” 

The  Epitaph  still  uses  an 
illustrated  feature  in  almost 
everj'  issue  but  usually  slants 
it  to  something  with  an  old-time 
subject  matter.  The  weekly  car¬ 
ries  the  same  amount  of  local 


Editor  Wayne  Winters,  standing  by 

the  Tombstone  "Hanging  Tree," 

looks  over  a  copy  of  the  "new- 
old"  Tombstone  Epitaph. 

news  plus  quite  a  bit  of  ma¬ 
terial  gleaned  from  the  early 
files. 

“Especially  the  blood-and- 
thunder  articles  of  shootings, 
murders,  etc.,  which  made  up 
quite  a  bit  of  the  old  papers,” 
Mr.  Winters  points  out.  “We 
also  try  to  i)resent  items  from 
the  files  telling  of  the  more 
pleasant  side  of  the  old  mining 
camp,  including  dances,  stage 
plays,  church  activities,  and  so 
on.” 

Mr.  Winters  cites  one  draw¬ 
back  to  the  new-old  format.  “We 
have  lost  six  columns  of  po¬ 
tential  advertising  space  in  an 
eight-page  paper.  That  the  sin¬ 
gle  thing  we  threw  away.  At 
present,  with  the  30-to-40  per¬ 
cent  advertising  we  carry,  it 
couldn’t  mean  less.  Someday, 
hopefully,  it  may. 

But  he  adds  this  plus:  “We 
gained  easier  make-up  —  there’s 
nothing  to  it.  Ads  set  fast  and 
simply.  Head  writing  is  now  a 
thing  of  the  past.  The  difference 
in  the  style  of  writing  is  a  bit 
difficult,  but  comes  easily  to  one 
after  a  few  weeks.” 

According  to  Mr.  Winters, 
reader  reaction  has  varied.  The 
first  couple  of  issues  shocked 
the  local  residents  and  some  of 
the  older  out-of-town  subscrib¬ 
ers.  Four  complained  in  person 
that  they  had  difficulty  locating 
the  exact  stories  they  wanted 
to  read. 

A  mail  subscriber  said  that 
he  was  not  renewing  as  “it 
just  wasn’t  the  paper  I  am 
used  to.”  A  man  from  LaJolla, 
Calif.,  w’rote  in  that  they  had 
forgotten  to  include  the  front 
page  on  his  copy  and  he  wanted 
it  sent  to  him  “pronto.” 

Mr.  Winters  reports  only  one 
subscription  kill  since  the 
change-over.  Renewals  are  com¬ 
ing  in  as  regularly  as  before. 

{Continued  on  page  92) 
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Color  Prints 
deodline^quick! 


The  boys  in  the  darkroom  are  very  good  at  putting  black- 
and-white  prints  on  your  desk  ahead  of  the  deadline.  Their 
ability  to  move  fast  is  remarkable.  Now,  with  a  Kodak  Rapid 
Color  Processor,  they  can  give  you  equally  remarkable 
speed  and  quality  with  color  prints.  Reportage  in  color  no 
longer  has  to  be  limited  to  yesterday’s  news.  You  can  select 
and  arrange  with  your  eye  on  a  deadline  not  far  in  advance 
of  the  one  you  use  for  black-and-white  pictures. 

Many  newspapers  are  already  using  Kodak  Rapid  Color 
Processors  because  of  their  speed.  What’s  coming  as  a 
pleasant  bonus  is  the  quality.  The  prints  are  every  bit  as 
good  as  tank-  or  tray-processed  prints.  Maybe  better,  be¬ 
cause  with  a  Kodak  Rapid  Color  Processor,  there’s  no  con¬ 
cern  with  chemical  replenishment  or  contamination,  or 
with  processing  consistency. 

'>  Those  prints  are  useful  in  other  ways,  too.  Maybe  the 
Promotion  Department  can  use  them.  Or — if  they’re  sensa¬ 


tional  enough — frame  them  for  the  reception  room  or  the 
front  window. 

See  the  Kodak  Rapid  Color  Processor,  Model  11,  com¬ 
pact  and  economical,  for  prints  up  to  1 1  x  14,  at  any  Kodak 
dealer’s.  See  the  big,  automatic  temperature  controlled 
Model  16  K,  for  prints  up  to  16  x  20,  at  your  Kodak  Pro¬ 
fessional  Stockhouse  Dealer’s. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Kodak  Rapid  Color  Processor,  Model  16-K 
World’s  fastest  Ektacolor  Print-Maker 
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Bold  Approach  Proves  Visually  Exciting 


By  Edmund  C.  Arnold 

Two  questions  are  inevit¬ 
ably  tossed  at  me  every  time 
I  have  a  chance  to  meet  with 
a  ^ng  of  newspapermen. 
“How  do  you  explain  the 
‘non-functional'  typography 
of  the  New  York  Times? 
What  do  you  think  of  the 
typogrraphy  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune?” 

My  answer  is  always  simple 
and  direct:  “I  don’t  know.” 

I  could  come  up  with  some¬ 
thing  for  the  good  gray 
Times.  Like.  “It’s  a  unique 
institution.  It  can  live  with 
a  unique  dress.” 


But  for  the  Trib,  it’s  still, 
“I  don’t  know.” 

.As  I  read  a  recent  Sunday 
edition  (whose  four  section 
pages  are  reproduced  here) 
I  tried  to  analyze  my  own 
feelings  toward  this  old 
friend. 

I  find  the  Trib  exciting, 
visually.  Look  at  that  big  pic 
on  Section  2  and  the  way  the 
bleak  Maine  landscape  is  re¬ 
produced  by  the  silhouette  on 
Section  3. 

I  like  the  page-one  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  news,  although 
the  ragged-right  margin 
bothers  me  some.  There  are 
a  few'  other  things  that  I 


personally'  would  eliminate. 
The  underscores  on  subheads, 
the  centered  kickers,  the  four¬ 
sided  boxes  (with  awfully 
skinny  rules),  the  setting  of 
runarounds  as  on  Section  2 
— all  these  things  don’t  meet 
my  own  criteria  of  function¬ 
alism.  .And  I  fail  to  get  the 
kaleidoscopic  effect  of  a  busy 
news  day. 

But,  by  golly!,  the  Trib  is 
never  dull.  Its  magazinish 
look  is  somehow'  rather  ap¬ 
propriate  for  a  Sunday  of 
fairly  leisurely  reading. 
Surely  you  aren’t  inundated 
by  a  score  or  more  of  stories 
on  every  section  page  which 


creates  the  feeling  that  this 
is  going  to  be  a  long  hard  ; 
chore  that  may  well  consume 
the  whole  Sabbath. 

What  I  like  most  about  the  \ 

Trib  is  that  it  is  willing  to  j 

try  something  new.  Surely,  ! 

in  an  industry  that  exists  i 

only  because  new  and  inter-  j 

esting  things  are  happening  | 

all  the  time,  the  reluctance  i 

of  many  new’spapers  to  I 

abandon  1935  methods  is  ! 

hardly  edifying.  So  the  huz- 
zahs  for  innovators  are  all 
the  more  lusty  because  of 
their  comparative  rarity. 

IN  A  NUT  SHELL:  All  . 

the  print  that’s  fit  for  news. 


Heavens  yes.  I’m  tickled  to 
death  w'ith  the  results.  So  are 
the  owners.” 

{Continued  from  page  90)  *  *  , 


The  Epitaph 


“The  readers  have  accepted 
the  change,”  Mr.  Winters  says, 
“and  many  have  written,  called 
or  stopped  into  the  office  to  tell 
us  that  they  like  the  changed  — 
backward  paper  since  they  have 
become  used  to  it.  Mail  sub¬ 
scriptions  are  increasing  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  We  have 
added  over  20  new  mail  subs 
each  w'eek  for  the  past  four. 
They  go  all  over  the  world. 
Newsstand  sales  jumped  up 
about  60  copies  the  second  week 
of  the  change-over  and  have  re¬ 
mained  constant. 

“Of  one  thing,  w’e  are  cer¬ 
tain:  The  Epitaph  is  read  more 
thoroughly  than  it  has  been  in 
many  years.  .A  reader  has  to 
go  through  it  carefully  if  he  is 
to  find  the  small  local  story  he 
is  looking  for. 

“Would  we  do  it  again? 
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WEEKLY  SALES 

Englew'ood,  N.  j. 

Joseph  H.  Daniels  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Englewood  Press- 
Journal,  Closter  Bergen  Review, 
Teaneck  Sun,  Bergenfield  Times- 
Review  and  Leonia  Life,  all 
w’eeklies,  from  T.  Lindley  Pas- 
kus. 

Mr.  Daniels  sold  the  Press- 
Journal,  Times-Review  and  Life 
to  Mr.  Paskus  two  years  ago. 
Since  that  time,  Mr.  Paskus 
acquired  the  Sun  and  Bergen 
Review’,  and  sw'itched  all  five 
weeklies  to  offset. 

Mr.  Daniejs  has  moved  the 
main  offices  back  into  the  orig¬ 
inal  Press-Journal  building  in 
Englewood,  which  he  retained 
after  the  original  sale.  The 
weeklies,  which  were  tabloid, 
will  go  back  to  standard  size  but 
remain  offset. 


Nicholas  Angel,  former  cir¬ 
culation  manager  under  Mr. 
Daniels  has  returned  from  the 
Dover  Advance.  Mr.  Daniels  re¬ 
sumes  the  duties  of  overall  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  and  his  wife, 
Eleanor,  w'ill  handle  the  business 
end  of  the  operation. 

Mr.  Daniels  will  continue  to 
operate  his  Daniels  Printing 
Company,  w'hich  he  also  retained 
after  the  original  sale. 

«  «  « 

The  Cashmere  (Wash.)  Valley 
Record  has  been  sold  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charlie  Heard,  publishers 
for  the  past  three  years,  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Joe  Browm  of  Camp 
Sherman,  Ore. 

Mr.  Brow-n  formerly  was  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Redmond  (Ore.) 
Spokesman.  Mrs.  Browm  was  a 
reporter  on  weeklies  and  on  the 
Portland  Oregonian. 

The  Heards  have  purchased 
the  Pilot  Rock  (Ore.)  News, 
formerly  published  by  Dale  D. 
Amerman. 


CP  Names  Dauphincc 
As  Its  Assistant  GM  \ 

Victoria,  B.  C.  j 
John  Dauphinee,  52,  general  | 
superintendent  of  the  Canadian  i 
Press,  has  been  appointed  assist-  | 
ant  general  manager  of  the 
news-gathering  co-operative.  i 
The  appointment  was  made  at  j 
the  board  meeting  here  last  week 
and  announced  by  Stuart  Keate, 

CP  president  and  publisher  of 
the  Vancouver  Sun. 

Mr.  Dauphinee,  born  in  Van¬ 
couver,  joined  CP  from  the  Van¬ 
couver  Province  in  1936.  He  was 
news  editor  in  Ottawa  bureau, 
general  night  editor  in  Toronto, 
news  editor  and  bureau  chief  in 
London,  bureau  chief  in  New 
York,  Winnipeg  and  Edmonton 
and  then  general  news  editor  at 
Toronto  from  1952  until  he  be 
came  general  superintendent 
three  years  ago.  ' 

CP’s  general  manager  is  Gillis 
Purcell. 
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COLOR  AOS  TAKE  POTS  OF  KIMOW-HOW 


Color  is  beautiful.  It  beautifies  everything  we  see, 
from  the  deep  reds  of  a  rose  to  the  golden  tones  of 
a  sunset. 

But  let's  face  facts. 

Color  advertising  is  command  communication  .  .  . 
and  is  only  as  clear  and  powerful  as  the  people  who 
produce  it. 

The  quality  of  reproduction,  in  color,  is  an  important 


factor  in  developing  reader  response  to  newspaper 
advertising. 

The  Houston  Post  has  worked  to  build  technical  skill 
in  color  registration  competence  for  a  true-as-pos- 
sible  color  advertisement.  Thirty-one  units  with  seven 
color  decks  and  minimum  variance  assure  all  adver¬ 
tisers  of  The  Post  the  best  in  color — be  it  full-color 
or  spot-color. 

Look  at  the  color  about  you — then  put  color  to  work 
for  your  companies'  products  with  confidence  in 


The  Houston  Post 

Written  and  EditedKxo  Merit  Your  Confidence 

Largest  Morning  Paper  in  The  Booming  Southwest 

Represented  Nationally  by  Moloney,  Regan  and  Schmitt 


Package  Rate 

(Continued  from  page  lU!) 


cording  to  Mr.  Drapeau.  The 
tabloid  offers  a  special  “standby” 
rate  for  SpectaColor  of  $9,400, 
which  permits  the  News  to  run 
it  at  their  convenience.  Bulk  of 
the  News  preprint  rolls  is 
printed  by  the  Nashua  Corp., 
Nashua,  N.  H. 

When  the  News  introduced 
SpectaColor  in  1962  the  open 
rate  was  $12,500  a  page. 

Mr.  Drapeau  says  the  biggest 
demand  for  SpectaColor  by  ad¬ 
vertisers  comes  just  l^fore 
Christmas  and  Decoration  Day. 
Six  ads  were  run  prior  to  the 
latter  holiday  this  year,  and 
reservations  have  already  been 
made  by  advertisers  for  space 
Dec.  6-7,  13-14,  10,  17,  20  and 
21.  These  dates  are  not  all 
closed  yet  for  SpectaColor,  how¬ 
ever,  Mr.  Drapeau  said. 

'PubliHliing  Only'  Ba^is 

Starting  running  SpectaColor 
in  August  1963,  the  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times  offers  it  to 
advertisers  either  at  a  package 
price  or  on  a  “publishing  only” 
l)asis.  Standard  Gravure,  a  sister 
company,  also  began  printing 
preprint  rolls  at  the  same  time. 

The  Louisville  rate  for  print¬ 
ing  and  publishing  SpectaColor 
for  a  national  advertiser  is 
$4,300  a  page  for  the  morning 
and  evening  paper,  representing 
$10.61  cost  per  m.  The  morning 
and  evening  paper  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  separately  and  space  can 
be  any  size  down  to  1,000  lines. 

Harry  M.  Stanley,  manager  of 
gravure  sales,  reported  this  week 
that  advertiser  enthusiasm  for 
SpectaColor  is  “greater  than 
ever  before.”  Most  buyers  prefer 
the  package  price,  although  some 
get  their  pages  printed  else¬ 
where,  he  said. 

So  far  this  year  with  four 
months  to  go  142  pages  have 
been  run  or  booked.  This  com¬ 
pares  with  138  pages  run  in 
1963. 

“Better  than  70%  of  our  ad¬ 
vertisers  are  repeat  users,”  Mr. 
Stanley  said.  “They  have  tried 
SpectaColor  and,  on  the  basis  of 
their  experience  with  the 
medium,  come  back  for  more.” 

Among  leading  users  are 
Kroger  Company,  Louisville 
Division;  Brown  &  Williamson 
for  Kool  Cigrarettes  (Ted 
Bates) ;  Sealtest  (N.  W.  Ayer  & 
Son) ;  Red  Cross  Macaroni 
(Lilienfeld) ;  Ford  Motor  Com¬ 
pany  (J.  Walter  Thompson) ; 
Pepsi-Cola;  General  Electric 
(Doe  Anerson) ;  Klarer  Packing 
( Fessel,  Siegfried  &  Moeller) ; 
Coca-Cola  ( McCann-Erickson) ; 
Oertel’s  Beer  (Lynch  Adver¬ 
tising)  ;  Marton  Distilling  (Fes- 
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.sell  Siegfriedt  &  Moeller) ;  First 
.National  Bank  of  Louisville 
(Doe  Anderson) ;  Fischer  Pack¬ 
ing  Company  (Mullican  Adver¬ 
tising)  ;  Kaufman’s  Department 
Store;  and  Democratic  Party  of 
Kentucky  (Zimmer-McClasky- 
Lewis). 

The  Courier- Journal  and 
Times  can  carry  as  many  as 
four  SpectaColor  ads  in  each 
issue,  daily  and  Sunday,  except 
Thursday  and  Saturday  eve¬ 
nings.  Discounts  of  from  5%  to 
7*4%  are  available  to  adver¬ 
tisers  who  can  supply  three  or 
more  ads  for  printing  at  the 
same  time.  Printing  economies 
are  passed  along  to  purchasers. 

Summing  up,  Jewell  Green¬ 
wood,  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  said: 

“We  are  more  than  pleased  at 
the  reaction  of  readers  and  ad¬ 
vertisers  alike  to  this  new 
dimension  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.  We  are  convinced  that  it 
is  here  to  stay  and  to  grow.” 

Mr.  Logan  of  the  Preprint 
Corporation  met  with  Mr.  Burk, 
and  George  Burrows,  media  di¬ 
rector  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  on 
Sept.  24  to  work  out  details  of 
the  $7,000,000  combination  Hi- 
Fi  and  SpectaColor  campaign. 
The  figure  includes  production 
costs  and  the  black  and  white 
and  two-color  1,000-line  ads  in 
the  drive  that  starts  in  Januai’y. 

Excellent  Response 

Leslie  Famath,  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  media,  said  the 
agency  was  receiving  excellent 
response  from  newspapers  on 
the  Seal  Test  ads. 

“We’ll  be  handing  out  orders 
very  shortly,”  Mr.  Famath  said. 

In  addition  to  Preprint  Corp., 
another  group  promoting 
SpectaColor  is  SpectaColor  As¬ 
sociates,  headed  by  Charles  B. 
Lord,  advertising  director  of  the 
Indianapolis  Star-News.  Mr. 
Lord  described  the  group  “as  an 
informal  organization  of  some 
40  papers.”  In  his  opinion  the 
idea  of  a  package  rate  for 
SpectaColor  must  “jell  slowly.” 
He  said  some  advertisers  and 
agencies  liked  the  idea,  while 
others  did  not. 

SpectaColor  Associates  has 
been  showing  a  presentation  on 
the  medium  since  Sept.  14,  1964. 
He  called  the  year  since  then  “a 
year  of  adjustment”  in  the  field 
of  newspaper  color  preprints. 

“The  future  looks  exceedingly 
bright,  since  SpectaColor  is  a 
dynamic  medium  for  activating 
sales,”  Mr.  Lord  said.  He  said 
he  did  not  consider  SpectaColor 
Associates  “9.  continuing  organi¬ 
zation.” 

The  Indianapolis  Star-News 
so  far  this  year  has  run  10  dif¬ 
ferent  SpectaColor  pages  and 
has  from  six  to  eight  pages  on 
order.  Better  than  half  are  from 


local  advertisers,  he  said. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
(510,000  daily)  has  been  offering 
SpectaColor  .since  March  1, 
1964.  The  package  rate  of  $8,211 
has  remained  the  .same.  If  pre¬ 
print  rolls  are  supplied  the  rate 
is  $3,740.  Proportionate  dis¬ 
counts  are  allowed  on  contracts 
from  2,480  to  150,000  lines.  To 
local  advertisers,  if  preprint 
rolls  are  supplied,  the  ROP  con¬ 
tract  rate  applies. 

From  Jan.  1  to  Sept.  30  the 
Inquirer  has  carried  18  Specta¬ 
Color  pages,  according  to  Fred 
H.  Stapleford,  business  man¬ 
ager.  Mondays,  Tue.sdays  and 
Fridays  are  the  available  days. 
Among  repeat  advertisers  have 
l)een  Kool  cigai’ettes.  Arrow 
shirts,  and  Sears  Roebuck. 

Mr.  Staplefoid  said  Specta¬ 
Color  has  not  hurt  ROP  color 
sales.  The  ROP  color  rate  for  a 
full  page  in  four-colors  is  $4,940. 
This  price  does  not  include  en¬ 
graving  costs,  which  would  prol)- 
ably  add  $600  to  the  total  cost. 

So  far  this  year  the  Triangle 
Rotogravure  i)lant  has  produced 
16,000  preprint  rolls,  repr^ent- 
ing  a  total  of  48,000,000  full- 
page  impressions. 

An  exposure  rating  .survey  on 
SpectaColor  was  conducted  by 
the  Inquirer  when  Sears-Roe- 
buck  opene<l  a  store  in  St.  David, 
a  suburb.  It  .showed  that  92% 
of  the  women,  and  73%  of  the 
men  recalled  observing  the  four- 
color  SpectaColor  page.  This  is 
one  of  the  highest  percentage 
returns  the  newspaper  had  ever 
had,  according  to  Mr.  Stapleford. 


CIRCULATION 

PAPERS 

OVER 

500,000 

14 

400,000  - 

500,000 

9 

300,000  - 

400.000 

18 

200,000  - 

300.000 

32 

100.000  - 

200.000 

53 

OVER  100.000  SUB-TOTAL 

126 

50.000  - 

100.000 

94 

25.000  - 

50.000 

179 

10.000  - 

25,000 

365 

TOTAL 

764 

SpectaColor  Papers  Under  10,000 
Grand  Total  SpectaColor 


Total  All  Daily  Circulation 
Total  SpectaColor  Circulation 
SpectaColor  Percentage 


The  Arrow  ComiMiiy  ran  a 
series  of  three  ad.s  Lust  Spring 
on  Arrow  shirts  in  tlu*  Inquirer 
and,  according  to  Robert  Clark! 
advertising  manager,  is  repeat¬ 
ing  the  campaign  thi-  Fall  using 
lx)th  the  Inquirer  aiid  the  Bulle¬ 
tin.  Cochran  Supplei .  (jf  Young 
&  Rubicam,  the  agenry  i)lacing 
the  campaign,  .said  that  Behavior 
Sy.stems  of  Philadelpliia,  con¬ 
ducted  a  survey,  which  shows 
that  those  exposed  previously  to 
Arrow  advertising  increased 
their  awareness  of  it  as  a  result 
of  this  SpectaColor  series  by 
33%. 

“The  ability  of  people  who 
could  describe  the  new.sjiaper  ads 
for  Arrow  shirts  in  Philadelphia 
rose  about  100%,  or  om“-third  to 
two-thirds,”  the  survey  revealed. 

Mr.  Supplee  said  the  best 
answer  on  SpectaColor’s  effect 
on  sales  followed  a  test  cam¬ 
paign  in  Elmira,  N.  Y.  Seven 
local  stores  tied  up  with  the 
promotion.  One  of  the  stores  ran 
a  color  page  opposite  the  Specta¬ 
Color  ad  for  Arrow’s  Dectolene 
shirt.  Within  three  days  this 
store  was  sold  out  of  15  dozen 
of  that  particular  shirt. 

• 

Publicist  for  C  of  C 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Paul  Jones,  a  reporter  for  the 
Charlotte  Observer,  has  joined 
the  Charlotte  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  as  director  of  publicity. 
The  Davidson  College  graduate 
will  help  produce  the  chamber’s 
monthly  magazine  in  addition  to 
his  duties  as  publicity  director. 


SPECTACOLOR  | 
SPECTACOLOR  CIRCULATION  * 
PAPERS  I 


7 

5,436.359 

6 

2.553.445 

7 

2,453.387 

18 

4,287.311 

16 

2.293.913 

54 

17,024,415 

24 

1,634.289 

42 

1.506,069 

48 

853,061 

168 

21,017,834 

10 

77,987 

178 

21,095,821 

60.412,266 

21,095,821 

35% 


Sei'  7reu'sj)aper  listing  on  page  96 
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21  Million  Circulation 
Available  to  SpectaColor 


Are  you  getting 
the  savings  you 
expected  from 


your  hot  type 
pasteup  system? 


I  You  are  invited  to  see  a  new  hot 
metal  pasteup  process  that  can  give 
you  up  to  50%  savings  in  newspaper 
advertising  composition 

This  new  process,  called  Magnetic  Pasteup, 
has  been  developed  by  the  makers  of  Photo- 
Lathe,  world’s  leading  electronic  engraver.  It 
has  been  tested  for  10  months  in  a  newspaper. 

Originated  by  a  newspaper  mechanical  super¬ 
intendent  and  authority  on  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion  techniques  ...  the  Magnetic  Pasteup 
process  uses  no  waxing,  no  light  tables  .  .  . 
eliminates  all  strip  material  base.  It  is  so 
simple  that  compositors  can  be  taught  over¬ 
night. 

I  Now  you  can  cut  your  advertising 
floor  compositor’s  time  in  half 

Hard  to  believe?  Once  you  have  the  stripped 
type — you  can  get  up  to  50%  in  time  savings 
and  put  together  a  full  page  grocery  ad — 
with  every  line  perfectly  straight. 

I  No  waiting  for  ads  to  complete 
page  makeup 

Now,  you  can  makeup  complete  pages  without 
the  ads.  Lock  up  forms — and  at  the  last 
minute  insert  the  ads  quickly  with  no  trouble 
...  no  time  lost.  This  important  production 


advantage  will  attract  newspaper  publishers 
because  it  eases  traffic  jam-ups  .  .  .  lets  make¬ 
up  department  go  ahead  with  editorial — in¬ 
dependently  of  advertising  that  will  appear  on 
the  same  page. 

H  You  have  to  see  it  to  believe  it 

Because  Magnetic  Pasteup  Process  completely 
revolutionizes  present  methods  of  hot  metd 
pasteup  .  .  .  you  have  to  see  how  it  works 
before  you  can  believe  the  remarkable  time 
savings  that  can  be  accomplished  in  your  plant. 

There  is  no  obligation  to  seeing  a  30  minute 
demonstration  in  your  office.  Just  send  us  the 
coupon  below.  We  will  call  you  to  set  a 
convenient  time  when  you  can  see  how  much 
time  can  be  saved  in  your  own  newspaper. 


Graphic  Electronics,  Inc. 
Magnetic  Pasteup  Department 
LaSalle,  Illinois  61301 

Name  _ 

Title  _ 

Company  _ 

Address  _ 

City  _  State  _ 


Newspapers  That  Accept  SpectaColor  Ads 


This  compilation  by  Preprint  Corporation  is  based  on  those  newspapers 
which  either  accept  or  plan  to  accept  SpectaColor  advertising  as  of  Sept. 
I,  1965. 

The  newspapers  designated  by  an  asterisk  (*)  have  purchased  Specta¬ 
Color  controls  and  are  in  the  process  of  installing  the  equipment  and 
conducting  trial  runs. 


Circulation 
13/31  6S) 


Circulation 
(3/31  65) 


ALABAMA 

Anniston  (Ala.)  Star 
Gadsden  times 

Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser  &  Journal 
Tuscaloosa  (Ala.)  News 

ARIZONA 

*  Phoenix  (Aril.)  Republic  t  Gaiette 

CALIFORNIA 

Eureka  (Calif.)  Humboldt  Standard  &  Times 
Riversire  (Calif.)  Press  &  Enterprise 

*  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union  Tribune 
Torrance  (Calif.)  Breeze 

CONNECTICUT 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times 

New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register  A  Journal  Courier 

DELAWARE 

Wilmington  (Del.)  News  &  Journal 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Washington  (D.  C.)  Post 

FLORIDA 

Fort  Meyers  (F'a.)  News-Press 

*  Gainesville  (Fla.)  Sun 

Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Times-Union  &  Journal 

Lakeland  (Fla.)  Ledger 

Miami  (Fla.)  Herald 

Miami  Beach  (Fla.)  Sun  (Tab.) 

*  Sarasota  (Fla.)  Herald-Tribune  A  Journal 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Independent  A  Times 
Tallahassee  (Fla.)  Democrat 

Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune  A  Times 

GEORGIA 

Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle  A  Herald 

*  Macon  (Ga.)  News  A  Telegraph 
Savanah  (Ga.)  News  A  Press 

ILLINOIS 

*  Belvidere  (III.)  Republican 
Chicago  (III.)  News 
Chicago  (III.)  Sun-Times  (Tab.) 

Danville  (III.)  Commercial  News 
Freeport  (III.)  Journal-Standard 
Kankakee  (III.)  Journal 

La  Salle  (III.)  News-Tribune 

Peoria  (III.)  Journal  Star 

Rockford  (III.)  Star  A  Register-Republic 

INDIANA 

*  Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune 

*  Hammond  (Ind.)  Times 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star  A  News 
Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune 
Muncie  (Ind.)  Star  A  Press 

IOWA 

*  Burlington  (la.)  Hawk-Eye 

*  Davenport  (la.)  Times-Democrat 

*  Fort  Dodge  (la.)  Messenger  A  Chronicle 
Sioux  City  (la.)  Journal 

KANSAS 

*  Emporia  (Kans.)  Gaiette 

*  Hutchinson  (Kans.)  News 
Lawrence  (Kans.)  Journal-World 
Salina  (Kans.)  Journal 

*  Topeka  (Kans.)  Capital  i  State  Journal 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal  A  Times 
Paducah  (Ky.)  Sun-Democrat 

LOUISIANA 

Hammond  (La.)  Star 
Opelousas  (La.)  World 

MAINE 

Bangor  (Me.)  News 

MARYLAND 

*  Annapolis  (Md.)  Capital 
Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun 
Cumberland  (Md.)  News  A  Times 
Hagerstown  (Md.)  Herald  A  Mail 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  (Mass.)  Christian  Science  Monitor 
Boston  (Mass.)  Globe 
Boston  (Mass.)  Herald  A  Traveler 
Boston  (Mass.)  Record  American  A 
Advertiser  (Tab) 


*  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript-Telegram 

*  Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun 

*  Malden  (Mass.)  News 
Pittsfield  (Mass.)  Berkshire  Eagle 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Union  A  News 

MICHIGAN 

Ann  Arbor  (Mich.)  News 

Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer  A  News 

Bay  City  (Mich.)  Times 

Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press 

Detroit  (Mich.)  News 

Flint  (Mich.)  Journal 

Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press 

Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot 

Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  Gazette 

*  Midland  (Mich.)  News 
Muskegon  (Mich.)  Chronicle 
Petoskey  (Mich.)  News-Review 
Port  Huron  (Mich.)  Times  Herald 
Saginaw  (Mich.)  News 

*  Ypsilanti  (Mich.)  Press 

MISSISSIPPI 

*  Greenville  (Miss.)  Delta  Democrat-Times 
Hattiesburg  (Miss.)  American 
Meridian  (Miss.)  Star 

MISSOURI 

Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star  A  Times 

MONTANA 

Billings  (Mont.)  Gaiette 
Butte  (Mont.)  Standard  A  Post 
Helena  (Mont.)  Independent-Record 
Missoula  (Mont.)  Missoulian  A  Sentinel 

NEBRASKA 

*  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald 

NEW  JERSEY 

New  Brunswick  (N.J.)  Home  News 
Plainfield  (N.J.)  Courier-News 
Red  Bank  (N.J.)  Register 
Trenton  (N.J.)  Times 

*  Trenton  (N.J.)  Trentonian  (Tab.) 

*  Willingboro  (N.J.)  Burlington  County  Times 

NEW  YORK 

Albany  (N.Y.)  Times-Union  A 
Knickerbocker  News 
Buffalo  (N.Y.)  News 
Corning  (N.Y.)  Leader 
Elmira  (N.Y.)  Star-Gazette  A  Advertiser 

*  Ithaca  (N.Y.)  Journal 

*  Mararoneck  (N.Y.)  Times 

*  Mount  Vernon  (N.Y.)  Argus 
Newburg-Beacon  (N.Y.)  News 

*  New  Rochelle  (N.Y.)  Standard-Star 
New  York  (N.Y.)  Herald  Tribune 

New  York  (N.Y.)  Journal  of  Commerce 
New  York  (N.Y.)  News  (Tab.)  CAS 
New  York  (N.Y.)  World-Telegram  A  Sun 
Olean  (N.Y.)  Times-Herald 

*  Ossining  (N.Y.)  Citizen-Register 

*  Peekskill  (N.Y.)  Star 

*  Port  Chester  (N.Y.)  Item 

*  Rockland  County  (N.Y.)  Journal-News 
Rome  (N.Y.)  Sentinel 

*  Tarrytown  (N.Y.)  News 

*  White  Plains  (N.Y.)  Reporter  A  Dispatch 

*  Yonkers  (N.Y.)  Herald  Statesman 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer  A  News 

OHIO 

Akron  (O.)  Beacon  Journal 

*  Athens  (O.)  Messenger 
Canton  (O.)  Repository 

*  Chillicothe  (O.)  Gaiette 
Cincinnati  (O.)  Enquirer 
Cincinnati  (O.)  Post  A  Times-Star 
Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch  A  Citizen-Journal 
Dayton  (O.)  News  A  Journal  Herald 
Lorain  (O.)  Journal 

*  Mansfield  (O.)  News-Journal 
Marion  (O.)  Star 

Martins  Ferry  (O.)  Times-Leader 

*  Mount  Vernon  (O.)  News 

Newark  (O.)  Advocate  A  American  Tribune 
Portsmouth  (O.)  Times 
Steubenville  (O.)  Herald-Star 
Toledo  (O.)  Blade  A  Times 
Zanesville  (O.)  Times  Recorder 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Chambersb'jrg  (Pa.)  Public  Opinion 
Johnstown  (Pa.)  Tribune-Democrat 

*  Levittown-Bristol  (Pa.)  Times  Courier 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  News 


{Continued  on  pui/e  1)8) 
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Neiman-Marcus 
has  won  another  first 
for  the  creative 


use  of  color 


for  an  ad  in  our  newspaper! 


Your  every  advertisement  wins  extra  sales-appeal  from  The  News’  more 
careful  handling  and  better  printing . . .  and  gets  added  response  from  a  con¬ 
siderably  larger  readership  in  North  Texas. 


CRESMER,  WOODWARD,  O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  INC.,  National  Representative 
THE  LEONARD  CO.,  Florida  Representative 


SpectaColor  Availahiliiies 

{Continued  from  par/e  Ofi) 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Providencs  (R.l.)  Bulletin  A  Journal  m/e 

TENNESSEE 

Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal  A 
Press-Scimitar  m  e 

Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner  A  Tennessean  m  e 

TEXAS 

Austin  (Tex.)  American  Statesman  m  e 

Corpus  Christ!  (Tex.)  American  Statesman  m  e 

*  Dallas  (Tex.)  News  m 

Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Herald  e 

*  Denison  (Tex.)  Herald  e 

Fort  Worth  (Tex  )  Star-Telegram  m  e 

Greenville  (Tex.)  Herald-Banner  m 

*  Lufkin  (Tex.)  News  e 

Port  Arthur  (Tex.)  News  e 

San  Angelo  (Tex.)  Standard-Times  m  e 

Sherman  (Tex.)  Democrat  e 

Temple  (Tex.)  Telegram  m 

Waco  (Tex.)  News-Tribune  A  Times-Herald  m  e 

UTAH 

*  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Tribune  A  Deseret  News  m  e 

VERMONT 

Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press  m 

VIRGINIA 

Norfolk  (Va.)  Ladger-Star  A  Virginian-Pilot  m  e 

Richmond  (a.)  News-Leader  A  Times-Dispatch  m  e 

WASHINGTON 

Wenatchee  (Wash.)  World  e 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Huntington  (W.Va.)  Advertiser  A 
Herald  Dispatch  m  e 

Wheeling  (W.Va.)  Intelligencer  A  News  Register  e 

WISCONSIN 

Appleton  (Wise.)  Post-Crescent  e 

Beloit  (Wise.)  News  e 

Eau  Claire  (Wise.)  Leader  A  Telegram  m  e 

Fond  Du  Lac  (Wise.)  Commonwealth  Reporter  e 
Kenosha  (Wise.)  News  e 

*  La  Crosse  (Wise.)  Tribune  e 

Madison  (Wise.)  Capital  Times  A 

Wise.  State  Journal  m  e 

Marshfield  (Wise.)  News-Herald  e 

Stevens  Point  (Wise.)  Journal  e 

Wausau  (Wise.)  Record-Herald  e 

Wisconsin  Rapids  (Wise.)  Tribune  e 
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6  Food  Editors 
Receive  Awards 

Chicago 

Nineteen  awards  for  excel¬ 
lence  in  food  pa^s  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  newspaper  food  editors 
by  the  American  Meat  Institute 
at  the  National  Newspaper 
Food  Editors  Conference  here 
last  week. 

Winners  in  each  of  six  cate¬ 
gories  received  bronze  statuettes 
of  Vesta,  mythological  g(oddess 
of  hearth  and  home.  They  are: 

Jeanne  Voltz,  Los  Angeles 
Times,  for  the  best  black-and- 
white  entry  from  a  newspaper 
with  more  than  200,000  circula¬ 
tion. 

Clarice  Rowlands,  Milwaukee 
Journal,  for  the  best  color  entry 
from  a  newspaper  with  more 
than  200,000  circulation. 

Dorothea  Poison,  Arizona  Re¬ 
public  (Phoenix),  for  the  best 
black-and-white  entry  from  a 
newspaper  with  circulation  be¬ 
tween  50,000  and  200,000. 

Kathleen  Kelly,  Wichita 
(Kan).  Beacon,  for  the  best 
color  entry  from  a  newspaper 
with  circulation  between  50,000 


and  200,000. 

Ruth  Gorrell,  Savannah  (Ga.) 
Evening  Press,  for  the  best 
black-and-white  entry  from  a 
newspaper  with  less  than  50,000 
circulation. 

Josephine  Field,  Daytona 
Beach  (Fla.)  Morning  Journal, 
for  the  best  color  entry  from  a 
newspaper  with  less  than  50,000 
circulation. 

Certificates  of  merit  were 
presented  to  the  following: 

Olivia  Robinson,  Southside 
Journal  (Los  Angeles)  and 
Monica  Steiner,  Sarasota  (Fla.) 
Journal. 

Jane  Brinson,  Bremerton 
(Wash.)  Sun,  and  Lillian  Mack- 
esy,  Appleton  (Wis.)  Post-Cres¬ 
cent. 

Kathleen  Kelly,  Wichita 
(Kan.)  Beacon,  and  Celia 
Marks,  Chattanooga  (Tenn.) 
Times. 

(Color)  —  Dorothee  Poison, 
.Arizona  Republic,  and  Carol 
Voshall,  Phoenix  Gazette. 

Kay  Savage,  Detroit  Free 
Press,  and  Fern  Storer,  Cincin¬ 
nati  Post  and  Times  Star. 

(Color)  —  Janet  Beighle, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  Frances 
Blackwood,  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin,  and  Judy  Ruddell,  Van- 
couver  (B.C.)  Sun. 


Editor  Fires  fin  Commumst  foes.  We 

XjUILEJI  XUC9  up  have  no  names,  no  addresses 

.  T1.T  «ir  .1  Head^ 

Viet  IMaill  Mail  <iuarters,  Saigon,  Viet  Nam  as 

follows:  Arizona  Soldier,  U.S. 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  ^rmy  Headquarter.s  Arizona 
-More  than  2,500  “Letters  to  Marine,  U.S.  Marine  lleadquar- 
Viet  Nam”  have  lieen  sent  over-  Arizona  Sailor,  etc.  .  .  . 

seas  as  a  result  of  a  letter-  “And  while  you  are  at  it,  why 

writing  campaign  by  the  wite  President  Johnson? 

Phoenix  American.  him  know  you  are  liehind 

A  front  |)age  editorial  by  courage,  determina- 

.Managing  Editor  Art  Heenan  purpose  in  carrying  out 

launched  the  program  last  April  ^  hard  and  difficult  policy.” 

a  Later  Mr.  Heenan  said  of  the 
editorial,  “When  I  wrote  it,  I 
wasn’t  thinking  of  politics,  edi¬ 
torial  policy,  or  anything  else, 
except  that  it  was  a  damn  shame 
the  way  so-called  Americans 

have  been  behaving  on  our  Viet 

Within  a  few  days  the  news- 
pajier  had  established  a  Viet 
Nam  Desk  from  which  the 
letters  were  forwarded  to  troops 
overseas.  Soon  the  answers 
started  coming  back  from  the 

The  American,  which  liocame 
weekly  June  1  (circulation 
204,000  total  distribution)  plans 
to  continue  the  letter  campaign. 

Heenan 

the  editorial,  en-  ^“'1  Report  Discloses 
This  Your  Duty  As  Lawmakers’  Interests 
?”  against  a  dead-  Log  angeles 

s  ^came  angered  Angeles  Times  has 

erican  demonstra-  ^lished  an  in-depth  report  on 
.  U.S.  role  m  that  financial  compensations  of 

.  ...  California  legislators,  including 

nds  of  letters  that  benefits,  cam- 

he  America  s  Viet  contributions  and  outside 

had  far-reaching 

orx  •  o  •  California’s  state  legislators 

etters  from  ^Ari^  receive  a  yearly  salary  of  $6,000 
r^d  bv  the  chi-  part-time 

til  work,  and  must  supplement 
aonaries  over  the  ^  ^ 

i  Radio  Service.  An  ^he^  from  other  occ^ 

tie  Pentagon  wrote  Pations.  The  law  does  not  ^ 
I,  “Arizona  is  the  QUire  them  to  disclose  their 
ate  in  Viet  Nam.”  b^i^^eial  mteres  s. 
rs  had  been  posted  „  Three 

of  bulletin  boards  B^ake,  Paul  Beck  and  Jack  Jonw 
i  and  other  service-  more  than  three  months 

investigating  the  financial  re- 
n  had  placed  two  o^^^ke  States  senators 

[arines  in  action—  and  assemblymen.  The  results 
rines  carrying  a  were  made  public  m  a  series  of 
rade  back  to  their  articles  which  ran  Sept. 

the  editorial  which  and  18. 

A  12-page  section — clear  of 

lose  pictures  below,  all  advertising— published  Sept, 
iries  that  go  with  15  contained  extensive  financial 
at  the  pictures  a  profiles  of  each  of  the  States 
Read  the  stories  lawmakers,  plus  sidebars 

bp  nirtiirex!  to  vnur  such  as  a  detailed  report  of  cam- 
SSttaVC  PXiCT  contribution,  to  IceitU- 
1  like  them,  are  the  tors  by  lobbyists. 

;  1965.”  • 

then  made  a  plea  -q  ^ 

s  to  sit  down  and  • 

ie  brave  men  fight-  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

security  of  your  The  Evening  Press,  a  Gan- 
ir  country  .  .  .  nett  newspaper,  has  raised  its 
a  the  friendly  faces  price  from  7c  to  10c,  with  home 
an  child  to  let  them  delivery  going  from  42c  to  50c 
e  America  of  the  for  six  days.  The  Sunday  price 
d  of  the  snarling  holds  at  20c. 
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Art  Heenan 

26.  He  wrote  the  editorial,  en¬ 
titled,  “Isn’t  This  Your  Duty  As 
An  American?”  against  a  dead¬ 
line  after  he  became  angered 
over  anti-American  demonstra¬ 
tions  over  the  U.S.  role  in  that 
war-torn  country. 

The  thousands  of  letters  that 
poured  in  to  the  America’s  “Viet 
Nam  Desk”  had  far-reaching 
effects. 

From  the  USO  in  Saigon  came 
w'ord  that  letters  from  Ari¬ 
zonans  were  read  by  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  missionaries  over  the 
Armed  Forces  Radio  Service.  An 
officer  from  the  Pentagon  wrote 
the  American,  “Arizona  is  the 
best-knowTi  state  in  Viet  Nam.” 
He  said  letters  had  been  posted 
on  hundreds  of  bulletin  boards 
for  Arizonans  and  other  service¬ 
men  to  read. 

Mr.  Heenan  had  placed  two 
pictures  of  Marines  in  action — 
one  of  Marines  carrying  a 
wounded  comrade  back  to  their 
camp — below  the  editorial  which 
declared : 

“Look  at  those  pictures  below. 
Read  the  stories  that  go  with 
them.  Look  at  the  pictures  a 
second  time.  Read  the  stories 
again.  Show  the  pictures  to  your 
children  and  tell  them  that  these 
men,  and  men  like  them,  are  the 
real  heroes  of  1965.” 

The  editor  then  made  a  plea 
for  Arizonans  to  sit  down  and 
“write  to  these  brave  men  fight¬ 
ing  for  the  security  of  your 
home  and  your  country  .  .  . 

“Show  them  the  friendly  faces 
of  an  American  child  to  let  them 
see  again  the  America  of  the 
future  instead  of  the  snarling 


news 


$119  Million  to  Be 
Invested  by  UP  in 
New  Rolling  Stock 


UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  COMPANY 
Dept,  of  Public  Relations 
1416  OoooE  Street 
Omaha,  Nebraska  68102 
Phone:  271-3476 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE: 


Union  Pacific  will  spend  $119  million  on  its  1966  rollingl 
stock  program  to  set  a  new  purchase  record  in  the  railroad’s! 
long  history.  , 

In  the  same  announcement,! 
3  ^njjr  //  President  Edd  Bailey  of  Oma- 1 

^  I  ^  7  i  ha  disclosed  U  n  i  0  n  Pacific  I 

\  \  to  spend  another  $200 1 

I  f/  /  million  for  other  improve- 

!  7  ments  if  a  UP-Rock  Island  1 

I  /  merger  is  approved.  i 

I  ■  *!  li  */  About  $17  million  of  the  new 

W  i  *  y  car  order  will  be  constructed  i 

S  ■'*  in  Union  Pacific’s  Omaha  j 

3  i  Bailey  said  the  rolling  stock | 

jfc  r::r-;  aP  tiWlk  i  program  covers  the  purchase  j 

jig  ii  I  I  25  new  diesel  electric  loco- 1 

Sk  I  motives,  an  addltionai  4,670| 

I  I  new  freight  cars  and  recon*| 
^  I  !  I  ®*  another  1,485  box 

!  UP’s  freight  car  fleet  cur- 
totals  56,240. 

Delivery  of  all  freight  cars 
is  scheduled  for  completion 
-  by  Dec.  1,  1966.  Bailey  said 
^  this  brings  new  freight  cars 

■  j  added  by  UP  in  the  two-year 

■  period  of  1965-66  to  more  than 

■  10,700. 

■  Bailey  said  the  1966  order! 

■  has  been  tailored  to  modern! 

K  PRosRAM  WILL  BE  H  ghlpplng  rcqulrements  after! 

BINS  TO  Eoo  H.  Bailey,  H  |extensive  Car  utilization! 

H  I  studies. 

I  A  wide  variety  of  special- i 
'.'s  FREIGHT  CAR  FLEET  ■  1  Izcd  cquipmcnt  is  represcntcd j 

I  TO  NEW  CAR  STANDARDS  in  thC  HCW  4,670  Car  pro- I 

■  gram; 

H  '  A  total  of  1,620  box  cars  coa-i 
ION  DOLLARS  WHICH  i  sisUng  of  SO-ft.  doublo-door  box! 

H  !  cars  and  insulated  box  cars! 
locomotives.  with  load  restrainingj 


For  all  the  information  about  Union  Pacific,  phone  the  Director  of  Public  Relations  serving  your  territory  as  named  below. 


OMAHA-Ed  Schafer  LOS  ANGELES-Paul  Harrison 

(Area  Code  402)  271-3476  (Area  Code  213)  685  4350 
PORTLAND-Walt  Graydon  SALT  LAKE  CITY-C.  R.  Rockwell 
(Area  Code  503)  CApitol  7-7771  (Area  Code  801)  363-1544 


NEW  YORK  CITY-W.  G.  Burden 
(Area  Code  212)  REctor  2-7440 
or  Ridgewood.  N.  J. 

(Area  Code  201)  Gilbert  5  0340 


Union  Pacific  Railroad 


General  Director  of  Public  Relations 


Omaha.  Nebraska  68102 


Ford  Gift  Spurs 
Changes  at  Columbia 

By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


SEE  YOUR  HUBER  REPRESENTATIVE 


i.  M.  HUBER  CORPORATION 

Ink  Division,  Hillside,  N.J. 


As  the  Columbia  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism  moves  into 
its  54th  year,  the  102  students 
will  be  hearing  the  clatter  of 
hammers. 

Major  improvements  are  being 
made  in  the  seven-story-and- 
attic  brick  building  given  to  the 


Dean  Edward  W.  Barrett 


school  by  Joseph  Pulitzer  and 
!  completed  in  1913.  The  first 
I  stage  of  the  remodeling  is  being 
'  financed  by  $100,000  from  an 
initial  advance  of  $265,000  from 
;  a  $1,600,000  grant  from  the  Ford 
Foundation,  contingent  ujum  the 
;  school’s  raising  an  equal  amount. 

'  By  this  month  gifts  and  pledges 
that  can  account  toward  the  con¬ 
tingent  fund  reached  a  total  of 
$575,000,  Dean  Edward  Barrett 
said  this  week. 

88  from  25  Slates 

Of  the  new  students,  88  will  be 
from  some  25  states,  14  from 
foreign  countries.  Eighteen  will 
be  enrolled  in  the  advanced  pro¬ 
grams,  which  are  Columbia’s 
counterparts  to  the  Nieman 
Fellowships  of  Harvard.  About 
20%  of  the  graduate  students 
will  be  women.  Sixty-five  per¬ 
cent  will  be  receiving  some  fi¬ 
nancial  aid.  The  school  also  has 
available  10  new  fellowships  of 
approximately  $3,000  each,  made 
possible  from  the  Ford  gift,  of 
which  $60,000  is  to  be  used  for 
fellowships  and  for  experiment¬ 
ing  with  the  school’s  curriculum. 

Within  the  next  year,  the 
Journalism  Building  that  cost 
$600,000  to  build  and  would  cost 
;  $3,000,000  to  replace,  is  being 
equipped  with  central  air  condi¬ 
tioning  in  its  classrooms,  audi¬ 
torium,  and  newsrooms.  A  floor 
that  has  been  used  by  the  uni¬ 


versity’s  music  department  has 
been  reacquired,  and  will  be  re¬ 
modelled  into  classrooms,  a  radio 
and  tv  studio,  and  a  lecture  hall 
to  seat  more  than  100. 

In  making  over  classrooms 
and  .seminar  halls.  Dean  Bar¬ 
rett  has  set  as  an  ideal  the 
extremely  attractive  and  prac¬ 
tical  World  Room,  constructed 
in  memory  of  Herbert  Bayard 
Swope,  executive  editor  of  the 
old  New  York  World.  Formerly 
a  plain  barn-like  space,  the  44 
by  48-feet  space  was  completely 
transformed  five  years  ago. 

Printing  I.aburalor>' 

A  printing  laboratory  is  being 
added  in  the  building’s  l3asement. 
This  $25,000  project  is  to  be 
made  possible  by  money  pledged 
by  Max  Geffen,  president  of  the 
Arrow  Press  and  other  printing 
establishments,  and  a  member 
of  the  school’s  class  of  1916.  The 
900  square  feet  of  the  lab  will 
be  fitted  out  with  linecasting 
machines,  proof  press,  model 
offset  e((uipment,  and  a  film  col¬ 
lection  of  the  newest  production 
installations  in  newspaper  plants 
throughout  the  country. 

.4  beginning  also  will  lie  made 
toward  improving  the  library 
with  $35,000  from  the  Ford  ad¬ 
vance  fund.  The  library  now  has 
9,500  volumes  on  journalism  and 
maintains  a  large  morgue  of 
New  York  City  newspaper  clip¬ 
pings.  Dean  Barrett  is  hoping 
that  additional  gifts  from  others 
will  make  the  library  outstand¬ 
ing  in  its  field  in  this  country. 

Out  of  the  advance  another 
$70,000  will  be  invested  in  a 
group  of  professionally  oriented 
research -and-experiment  proj¬ 
ects  some  of  them  similar  to  the 
one  conducted  in  1960  by  Prof. 
Penn  T.  Kimball  and  Samuel 
Lubell  on  the  attitudes  of  high 
school  students  toward  journal¬ 
ism  as  a  career. 

Not  included  among  donations 
and  pledges  so  far  received  to 
match  the  Ford  grant  is  the 
$400,000  Godfrey  Lowell  Cabot 
chair  of  international  journal¬ 
ism.  The  Cabot  family  in  1964 
gave  this  professorship  that 
.starts  next  year.  It  is  in  memory 
of  Dr.  Cabot  who  died  in  1962  at 
the  age  of  101  after  a  distin¬ 
guished  career  in  engineering, 
manufacturing,  aviation  and 
other  fields.  His  first  association 
with  the  school  was  27  years 
ago,  when  he  and  his  family 
established  the  Maria  Moors 


Cabot  prizes  in  Inter-American 
journalism. 

Blending  witli  (he  Arts 

Dean  Barrett  is  an  advocate 
of  high  quality  education  for 
leadership  in  jourru'dism  and 
other  donations  such  as  this 
would  insure  into  perpetuity  pro¬ 
fessorships  in  important  sub¬ 
jects  including  science  journal¬ 
ism  and  journalism  and  world 
peace  through  intemat  ional  law. 
He  hopes  these  may  be  started 
through  important  memorial 
gifts. 

“The  school  already  is  develop¬ 
ing  a  unique  program,  blending 
the  substance  of  the  great  issues 
of  journalism  with  the  arts,  dis¬ 
ciplines  and  skills  of  journalism 
— a  program  that  warrants 
further  experimentation  and 
development,’’  Dean  Barrett 
said. 

Columbia  University’s  Ad¬ 
ministration  has  now  taken  up 
.support  of  the  Basic  Issues  in 
the  News  program,  started  with 
outside  grants.  Lecturers  in  this 
program  this  year,  for  instance, 
include  from  the  University’s 
faculty  Daniel  Bell,  Professor 
of  Sociology;  Dr.  George  Z.  F. 
Bereday,  Professor  of  Compara¬ 
tive  Education;  Dr.  Adolf  A. 
Berle,  Jr.,  Professor  Emeritus 
of  Law’;  Dr.  Samuel  Devons. 
Professor  of  Physics;  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  Leuchtenburg.  Profes¬ 
sor  of  History;  Dr.  Philip  E. 
Mosely,  Professor  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Relations;  and  Dr.  Wal¬ 
lace  S.  Sayre,  Eaton  Professor  of 
Public  Administration. 

“There  is  general  agreement 
that  the  mass  media  face  a  crisis 
in  the  decades  ahead  in  solving 
the  problem  of  achieving  an  in¬ 
formed  public  in  an  era  of  ever- 
expanding,  ever  more  complex 
news,”  Dean  Barrett  said  in  an 
interview.  “Education  for  jour¬ 
nalism  cannot  escape  these  new 
challenges.  It  is  a  time  for  inno¬ 
vation  and  breakthrough. 

“An  informed  public  is  no 
longer  a  desirable  end  but  a  vital 
necessity. 

“The  problems  of  journalism 
are  intertwined  with  problems 
in  all  major  fields  of  activity — 
public  affairs,  international  af¬ 
fairs,  education,  science,  the 
arts,  economics  and  others. 

Education  for  Ijcadership 

“A  basic  w’ay  to  help  with  the 
problems  is  through  improve¬ 
ment  in  journalism  education. 
One  remedy  lies  in  strengthen¬ 
ing  education  for  leadership  at 
lx)th  the  graduate  and  mid¬ 
career  levels. 

“Columbia  Journalism  is  the 
one  journalism  school  that  is 
exclusively  a  graduate  school, 
building  on  a  broad  liberal  arts 
education.  Its  faculty  subcom- 
(Contimted  on  page  102) 
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inittee  on  long-term  planning 
lias  expressed  general  satisfac¬ 
tion  with  our  one-year  core  cur¬ 
riculum  for  the  majority  of  stu¬ 
dents  now  matriculating.  At  the 
same  time,  it  has  proposed  a 
more  comprehensive  course  of 
study  with  a  separate  profes¬ 
sional  degree  (perhaps  Master 
of  Public  Communication )  for  a 
select  group  of  exceedingly 
promising  young  journalists 
with  leadership  potential. 

“Such  a  curriculum  would 
carry  further  the  marrying  of 
the  arts  and  substance  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  would  draw  on  other 
faculties  of  the  University  to 
an  increasing  degree,  and  would 
include  internship  opportunities 
in  high-standard  communication 
enterprises.  The  latter  would 
grow  out  of  the  school’s  present 
experiments  with  students’  field 
trips  and  with  on-the-job  experi¬ 
ence. 

“The  sub-committee  has  called 
for  more  study  and  experiments 
in  the  blending  of  the  behavioral 
sciences  with  education  for  pro¬ 
fessional  careers.  It  has  en- 
ilorsed  the  concept  of  mid-career 
education  for  specialized  jour¬ 
nalistic  work.  It  has  al.so  en- 


dojsed  the  view  that  ‘the  role  of 
a  school  of  journalism  as  an 
influence  for  higher  standards 
within  the  profession  is  no  less 
important  than  its  status  as  a 
source  of  supply  of  promising 
young  talent.’ 

“.Meanwhile,  the  school  is  de¬ 
veloping  plans  for  an  inter¬ 
departmental  Public  Communi¬ 
cation  Institute,  involving  the 
<‘f»operation  of  other  faculties  on 
po.st-master’s  education  and  re- 
.searcb  undertakings,  i>articu- 
larly  directed  at  improving  the 
flow  of  headers  and  specialists 
into  the  news  and  communica¬ 
tion  profession. 

“Special  attention  is  lieing 
given  to  broadcast  journalism. 
The  School’s  attention  in  this 
field  will  be  enlarged  on  a  num¬ 
ber  of  fronts — instruction,  sem¬ 
inars,  professional  workshops, 
research  and  monitoring  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  profession.” 

.School’s  Broad  .4ims 

Itean  Barrett  concluded  by 
citing  four  broad  aims  of  the 
.school : 

“1.  To  help  develop  a  supply 
of  superior  maniwwer  who  com¬ 
bine  professional  skills  with 
comprehension  of  the  great  sub¬ 
ject  areas  that  are  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  journali.sm  and  all 
])ublic  communication. 

“2.  To  contribute  to  the  im- 
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jirovement  of  the  level  of  jour¬ 
nalism  and  public  communica¬ 
tion  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Conducting  and  encour¬ 
aging  experimentation  and  ex¬ 
ploration  to  increase  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  journalism  and  pub¬ 
lic  communication  generally — all 
directed  at  the  central  problem 
of  finding  improv’ed  ways  to  get 
the  significant  facts  and  under- 
.standing  of  those  facts  off  the 
printed  page  or  broadcast  re¬ 
ceiver  and  into  the  citizen’s 
mind.  This  would  involve  among 
other  things  the  provision  of  a 
central  repository-library  and 
clearing  house  for  research  and 
experimentation  in  the  commu¬ 
nications  capital  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  sponsorship  of 
short-term  seminars  for  editors 
and  other  key  communicators  on 
the  great  subject  areas  of  the 
news — science,  education,  metro- 
Itolitan  problems  and  economic 
trends,  as  examples. 

“^.  To  help  stimulate  improve¬ 
ment  and  strengthening  of  com¬ 
munications  media  and  their 
.ser\’ice  to  the  public.  This  in¬ 
volves  encouraging  superior, 
courageous  and  responsible  jour¬ 
nali.sm  through  recognition  such 
as  is  given  by  the  Pulitzer, 
Cabot,  Meyer  Berger  and  the 
Columbia  Journalism  Awards. 
It  would  also  involve  monitoring 
the  performance  of  all  news 
media  and  reporting  forth¬ 
rightly  but  not  flamboyantly  on 
the  shortcomings  and  strengths, 
with  a  view  to  raising  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  honest  and  responsible 
journalism.  A  pattern  for  this 
has  already  been  set  in  the 
Columbia  Journalism  Review.” 

Financing  for  Review 

Dean  Barrett  said  that  from 
soui-ces  other  than  the  Ford 
grant,  the  school  has  obtained 
underwriting  of  the  quarterly 
Review.  He  was  not  ready,  he 
said,  to  make  details  public  at 
this  time. 

Now  his  personal  energies  are 
being  devoted  to  raising  the 
$1,(;00,000  to  match  the  Ford 
gift.  So  far  there  have  not  been 
many  of  the  large  gifts  he  hopes 
will  l)e  made.  John  S.  Knight  of 
the  Knight  Newspapers  has 
given  $50,000.  Other  gifts  or 
pledges  include  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Nelson  Poynter,  St.  Peterahurg 
(Fla.)  Times,  $30,000;  Time 
Inc.  $30,000;  St.  Louis  Post  Dis- 
IKitrh,  $25,000;  NBC,  $10,000; 
IBM,  $10,000;  and  Mrs.  Frank 
J.  Nicht,  widow  of  the  former 
general  sales  manager  of  King 
Features  Syndicate,  $20,000 ; 
and  Editor  &  Publisher,  $3,000. 

Eileen  Walsh,  director  of 
alumni  affairs,  and  director  of 
the  Half  Century  Fund  Cam¬ 
paign,  is  starting  a  drive  Oct.  1 
for  gifts  and  pledges  from  the 
.school’s  2800  alumni  (there  are 


88  on  the  New  York  Times 
alone).  It  is  hop.Mi  ut  least 
$275,000  will  he  r;;iie(l  from 
this  source. 

In  a  brochure  prepared  to  go 
to  the  alumni  is  th..-  -tatement: 

“A  closer  look  at  the  journal¬ 
ism  .school  today  shows  an  old 
grad  that  there  have  Wn 
changes — big  changi  s  — since  the 
’30’s,  ’-lO’s  or  even  the  early 
’50’s.  Today’s  students  produce 
documentary  films  and  television 
news  shows.  They  devote  much 
time  to  a  year-long  conr.-e,  ‘Basic 
Issues  in  the  News.'  liach  pre¬ 
pares  a  major  study  of  some 
news  problem  in  politic  s,  science, 
wonomics,  education,  interna¬ 
tional  affairs,  sociology,  or  the 
metropolis.  It’s  all  part  of  the 
school’s  basic  concept  of  marry¬ 
ing  tbe  arts  of  journalism  with 
the  great  issues  that  are  the 
substance  of  journalism" 

• 

Brown  Schulart%lii|) 

For  Colorado  Stinleiil 

The  James  Wright  Brown 
Scholarship  has  been  awarded 
to  Kendrick  C.  Frazier  of  Wind¬ 
sor,  Colo.,  a  student  at  the 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism, 
Columbia  University. 


Kendrick  C.  Frazier 


Mr.  Frazier  was  graduated 
from  Colorado  University  in 
1964  where  he  majored  in  jour¬ 
nalism.  He  has  worked  for  the 
Greeley  (Colo.)  Daily  Tribune 
and  has  been  a  staff  member  of 
the  Denver  bureau  of  UPI. 

The  $1,000  scholar.ship  was 
establishecl  by  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  in  memory  of  its  late 
jjresident  and  chairman  of  the 
hoard,  James  Wright  Brown. 

• 

.4  CORRECTION 


r 


Captions  under  pictures  in  the 
Personal  pages  of  E&P,  Sept. 
11,  were  transposed  by  mistake. 
Our  apologies  to  Richard  J. 
McHenry  of  Botts  Advertising, 
Orlando,  and  James  R.  Erickson 
of  the  Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press- 
Gazette. 
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Midland,  Michigan 


J-Education  Weak, 
Foundation  Advised 


“With  the  exception  of  per¬ 
haps  eipht  or  nine  strong 
schools,  journalism  education  is 
sunk  in  a  morass  of  demoraliza¬ 
tion,  low  standards,  and  self¬ 
contempt.  It  inhabits  the  poverty 
sector  of  academia.” 

This  was  the  finding  of  David 
Boroff  who  visited  25  journalism 
schools  as  a  consultant  to  an 
educational  foundation.  His  re- 
l)oi't  on  what  he  found  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  current  issue  of 
Htirper’.t  magazine. 

(This  report  was  completed 
by  Mr.  Boroff  shortly  liefore  he 
died  this  summer.  He  was  asso¬ 
ciate  profes.sor  of  Engli.sh  at 
\ew  York  University  and  a 
writer  of  more  than  100  articles 
on  higher  education.  His  l)ook, 
“Campus,  USA,”  gave  profiles  of 
American  colleges.) 

The  first  strike  again.st  the 
journalism  schools  is  the  faculty, 
Mr.  Boroff  believes. 


Laboratory  Shunned 


.Some  Guidelines 


“Many  teachers  are  refugees 
from  the  city  room  because  they 
couldn’t  really  make  the  grade. 
Cut  off  from  the  mainstream  of 
journalism  yet  not  really  part 
of  the  academic  community,  they 
often  become  insulated  and  un¬ 
worldly,”  he  writes. 


Mr.  Boroff  also  faults  the 
schools  of  journalism  because 
about  half  of  them  decline  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  the 
university’s  newspaper  and  thus 
deny  their  students  “the  best 
possible  laboratory  in  which  to 
try  out  their  skills  and  learn  the 
hard  way  about  freedom  and 
responsibility.” 

“Journalism  students,  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  all  this,  see  themselves 
as  marginal,  somewhere  around 
the  level  of  education  or  busi¬ 
ness-administration  majors,”  he 
writes.  “In  a  surprising  number 
of  schools,  the  academic  deans 
acknowledged  that  if  they  were 
starting  from  scratch,  they 
would  not  include  a  school  or 
department  of  journalism.” 

Mr.  Boroff,  however,  believes 
that  there  are  a  few  schools 
where  the  journalism  major 
“does  not  suffer  from  self-con¬ 
tempt.”  He  lists  them  as  Minne¬ 
sota.  Michigan,  Missouri,  Wis¬ 
consin,  Iowa,  Illinois  and  North¬ 
western. 


MAJOR  TO  BE  DEVELOPED 


“These  schools,  to  l)e  sure, 
have  their  problems — intellectual 
poverty  is  one  of  them — but 
demoralization  has  not  set  in,” 
he  says. 

As  a  first  step  toward  curing 
the  situation,  Mr.  Boroff  sug¬ 


gests  that  there  be  a  drastic 
reduction  in  the  number  of  jour¬ 
nalism  schools  and  departments 
because,  as  he  says,  “there  is 
simply  not  enough  talent  to  go 
around.” 


To  the  schools  surviving  this 
pruning  process,  he  suggests  the 
following  guidelines: 

•  The  best  practitioners  in 
the  business  should  be  recruited 
into  journalism  education,  with 
a  sy.stem  of  rotating  professor¬ 
ships  whereby  the  l>est  journal¬ 
ists  would  teach  for  a  time  and 
work  for  a  time. 

•  Students  should  be  trained 
in  behavioral  sciences,  in  cul¬ 
tural  criticism,  and  education, 
as  well  as  more  practical  news¬ 
paper  courses. 

•  There  .should  be  a  broad 
l)rogram  to  bring  newspapermen 
and  tv  people  to  the  campus 
for  a  semester  or  a  year. 

•  To  meet  the  needs  of  small¬ 
town  dailies  and  weeklies,  there 
should  be  journalism  programs 
in  two-year  community  colleges. 

•  The  critics  of  mass  culture 
should  be  part  of  the  academic 
scene,  perhaps  in  regional  insti¬ 
tutes  for  critical  appraisal  of 
the  mass  media. 

“Perhaps  what  a  journalist 
really  needs  is  a  special  pro¬ 
gram  without  a  major  field,  in 
which  he  learns  as  much  as  he 
can  about  the  principal  areas 
of  contemporary  life — not  only 
from  leading  scholars  but  also 
from  practitioners.” 


A.  L.  Higginbotham 


J’Department  Bears 
Professor's  Name 


Harkey  to  Teach 
News  Writing 


Lafayette,  Ind. 

Efforts  begpn  this  semester  to 
develop  a  strengfthened  journal¬ 
ism  writing  specialty  at  Purdue 
University  with  appointment  of 
Prof.  Richard  A.  Schwarzlose, 
in  the  English  department. 

Pi-of.  Schwarzlose,  who  in 
June  received  the  Ph.D.  from  the 
University  of  Illinois  in  jour¬ 
nalism,  has  been  charged  with 
helping  the  department  develop 
an  inter-disciplinary  major  in 
journalism,  .said  Prof.  Russell 
Cosper,  department  head. 

New  courses  probably  will  be 
added  by  next  year  to  the  seven 
currently  taught  in  the  English 
department'. 

Journalism  instruction  at 
Purdue  formerly  received  much 
attention,  primarily  when  Prof. 
Hugh  McKee  handled  the  major 
study  area.  He  retired  two  years 
ago. 


GroupMamed 
For  Guidance 
OnJ-Program 


Reno,  Nev. 

The  University  of  Nevada  De- 
(lartment  of  Journalism  has 
been  named  for  its  founder  and 
chairman,  A.  L.  Higginbotham, 
in  an  unprecedented  action  tak¬ 
en  by  the  Board  of  Regents. 

The  university’s  governing 
board  pointed  out  that  Profes¬ 
sor  Higginbotham  had  been  a 
member  of  the  faculty  here 
since  1923  and  “developed  the 
journalism  jjrogram  as  part  of 
the  Department  of  English,  and 
through  careful  guidance  made 
this  program  so  successful  that 
it  eventually  led  to  a  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism.” 

Prof.  Higginbotham,  a  World 
War  I  veteran,  came  here  from 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
where  he  was  reporter,  copy- 
reader  and  state  editor. 


RHiKKl.KY,  Calif. 

Chancellor  Roger  W.  Heyns 
has  announced  the  t'stablish- 
ment  of  a  committee  <>f  journal¬ 
ists  and  journalism  educators  to 
review  a  new  i)rogiam  and 
plans  of  the  Department  of 
Journalism  on  the  Berkeley 
campus  of  the  University  of 
Califomia. 

The  program  )novides  for 
improvement  of  the  graduate 
l)rogram  in  teaching  and  re¬ 
search  and  for  continuation  of 
undergraduate  instruction  in 
journalism. 

The  program  has  already 
been  reviewed  by  faculty  com¬ 
mittees  on  courses  of  instruc¬ 
tion  and  has  been  approved.  It 
will  go  into  full  effect  in  1966-67 
in  connection  with  the  change¬ 
over  to  the  ((uarter  system  at 
Berkeley. 


Jimmalists  on  I’aiicl 


Columbus,  Ohio 

Ira  B.  Harkey  Jr.,  winner  of 
the  1963  Pulitzer  Prize  for  edi¬ 
torial  writing,  has  joined  the 
faculty  of  the  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Journalism. 
He  will  teach  a  news  writing 
course  and  be  a  day  supervisor 
of  the  Ohio  State  Lantern,  cam¬ 
pus  daily. 

As  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Pascagoula  (Miss.)  Chronicle, 
Mr.  Harkey  opposed  Mississippi 
Gov.  Ross  Barnett’s  handling 
of  the  integration  controversy 
over  the  admission  of  James 
Meredith  to  the  University  of 
Mississippi.  The  series  of  edi¬ 
torials  he  wrote  about  the  case 
earned  him,  besides  the  Pulitzer 
Prize,  a  Sigma  Delta  Chi  na¬ 
tional  award  for  public  service, 
a  Sidney  Hillman  Foundation 
Award  and  a  National  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Christians  and  Jews 
award. 

A  nativ’e  of  New  Orleans,  Mr. 
Harkey  began  his  newspaper 
career  in  1939  as  a  cub  re¬ 
porter  on  the  New  Orleans 
T  hnes-Picayune. 


Throe  California  journalists 
will  participate  in  the  review. 
They  are  Jack  Craemer,  editor  of 
the  San  Rafael  Independent  and 
president  of  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion;  Francis  Cislini,  publisher 
of  the  Salinas  Rcjmblioan  and  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  CNPA;  and  Paul  Weblen, 
executive  editor  of  the  Santa 
Barbara  News-Press. 

The  committee  also  includes 
Herbert  Bruckor,  editor  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant;  Paul 
Swensson,  executive  director  of 
the  Newspaper  Fund  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal;  Edward 
W.  Barrett,  dean  of  the  gradu 
ate  school  of  Journalism  at 
Columbia  and  president  of  the 
Association  for  Education  ii 
Journalism;  Charles  Duncan 
formerly  dean  of  journalism  at 
Oregon  and  Colorado  and  now 
dean  of  faculties  at  Oregon ;  and 
Ralph  O.  Nafziger,  director  of 
the  school  of  journalism  at  Wis 
consin. 

Three  Berkeley  faculty  mem 
bers  will  be  appointed  to  the 
committee  later. 

Among  questions  on  which 
the  committee  will  be  asked  to 
submit  recommendations  will  be 
whether  an  independent  profes 
sional  .school  should  be  estab 
lished.  It  will  also  consider  the 
question  of  an  undergraduate 
major  in  journalism  at  Berkeley. 

The  Departmental  Major  in 
the  College  of  I^etters.and  Sci 
ence  is  terminating  this  year, 
but  students  are  being  offered 
Individual  Majors  in  Journal 
istic  Studies  through  June  1968. 
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Color  supplement  closing  dates  move  closer  to  publication  dates  when  you  print  them  on  ATF’s  new 
1500  Series  Web  Offset  Presses.  Platemaking  and  preparation  time  is  shorter.  Editorial  content  can  be 
up-to-the-minute.  Advertising  columns  can  accommodate  the  advertisers  who  insist  on  timeliness. 

These  new  presses  are  capable  of  producing  high  fidelity  color  at  speeds  as  fast  as  1500  feet  per  minute. 
A  four-unit  45V^  x  38"  ATF  Web  Offset  Press,  using  one  web  of  paper,  can  print  32  four-color  maga¬ 
zine-size  pages  with  every  turn  of  the  cylinders,  for  example.  Larger  presses  are  also  available. 

We’d  like  to  show  you  some  samples  of  full-color  work  lithographed  on  ATF  Web  Presses  . . .  and  tell 
you  why  these  presses  have  long  been  first  choice  with  leading  lithographers.  Just  write  us  a  note  and 
we’ll  see  that  you  get  full  information,  without  obligation. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Of /By  Don  Sturkey 


Emotional  Responses 


By  Rirk  Friedman 

The  key  to  the  pictures  on 
this  and  the  following  page,  is, 
according  to  the  man  who  made 
them,  emotional  re^pomte. 

All  of  them  were  taken  by 
Don  Sturkey,  chief  photographer 
for  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Ob-' 
seri'er.  “The  pictures  are  as 
varied  in  subject  matter  as  are 
my  interests  in  photography,” 
he  says.  “The  only  common  bond 
I  hope  they  share  is  that  upon 
being  seen  they  produce  some 
kind  of  emotional  response — this 
is  one  of  my  criteria  for  a  suc¬ 
cessful  endeavor  on  my  part.” 

This  is  not  an  original 
thought,  he  continues,  but  it  is 
one  way,  if  not  the  best  way,  of 
determining  the  worth  of  a  pho¬ 
tograph.  “Most  of  the  really 
great  photographs  appeal  to  a 
wide  audience  but  if  only  one 
person  is  moved  by  a  picture  it 
is  of  some  value.  And  it  has 
served  a  primary  purpose  by 
communicating  a  feeling.” 

Don  points  out  one  hitch  in 
his  emotional  response  theory. 
“You  often  see  people  who  are 
affected  emotionally  by  w'hat  I 
or  most  photographers  would 
consider  perfectly  terrible  pic¬ 
tures.  This  makes  you  realize 
that  a  photographer  often  is 
not  the  best  judge  and  certainly 
not  the  final  judge  of  the  worth 
of  his  work.  The  final  assessment 
is  made  by  his  associates  and 
the  general  public.” 

What  One  Sees 

From  Don  Sturkey’s  vantage 
point,  a  photograph  means  many 
things  to  many  people.  “A  qual¬ 
ity  which  appeals  to  the  photog¬ 
rapher  may  not  be  conveyed  to 
the  viewer  who  may  like  the 
picture  for  an  entirely  different 
reason.  At  the  same  time,  a 
photograph  which  is  dear  to  the 
heart  of  a  photographer  may 
mean  absolutely  nothing  to  any¬ 
one  else. 

“I  have  pictures  such  as 
these,”  Don  says.  “They  have 
never  won  prizes,  never  been 
published,  never  had  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  word  of  praise  uttered  in 
their  presence.  Yet,  I  get  great 
pleasure  out  of  seeing  them  and 
number  them  among  my  best 
shots.  So  they’re  not  complete 
failures. 

“Such  reaction  or  lack  of  re¬ 
action  makes  one  ponder  the  real 
reason  why  he  is  working  in  the 
medium  of  photog^raphy.  For 
me,  it’s  a  combination  of  things. 

{Continued  on  page  108) 
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STURKEY:  TAe  Esso  Tiger  appears  a  little  apprehensive  at  the  thaught 
of  doing  business  with  these  hooded  passersby — the  Klu  Klux  Klon  in  a 
daylight  show  of  force  at  Salisbury,  N.  C.  This  shot  breaks  up  most 
of  those  who  see  it. 


STURKEY:  A  portrait  which  brings  out  a  lot  in  the  personality  of  Joan 
Baez,  a  very  talented  folksinger.  This  was  taken  at  a  recent  concert 
at  Wake  Forest  College. 
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Are  you  up  to  date 
on  trading  stamps 
and  prices? 

Hypothesis:  If  trading  stamps  lead  to  higher  food 
prices,  then  wouldn’t  prices  be  higher  where 
stamps  are  given  and  lower  where  they  are  not  given? 


Only  one  way  to  settle  that  one.  Go  out  and 
check  prices. 

A  fellow  named  Verne  A.  Bunn  did  just 
that  earlier  this  year.  He’s  a  research  ana¬ 
lyst  at  the  Midwest  Research  Institute  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  a  former  professor  at 
the  University  of  Wichita. 

He  used  an  ideal  laboratory :  The  Kansas/ 
Missouri  area.  Trading  stamps  are  used 
freely  in  Missouri,  but  not  in  Kansas,  the 
only  state  that  prohibits  stamps. 

He  checked  prices  in  non-stamp  stores  in 
Topeka  and  Kansas  City,  Kansas.  Then  he 
compared  them  to  prices  in  the  same  chains’ 
stores  across  the  state  line  in  Kansas  City, 


Mo.,  where  stamps  are  freely  used. 
Conclusion:  Food  prices  in  stamp  giving 
stores  in  Missouri  were  actually  a  tiny  bit 
lower  than  prices  charged  by  stores  in  the 
very  same  chains  on  the  non -stamp  side  of 
the  border. 

This  didn’t  surprise  Mr.  Bunn  very  much. 
He  had  made  similar  studies  four  times  in 
the  past,  beginning  in  1960.  Got  the  same 
results  each  time. 

And  that  pretty  well  agrees  with  other 
studies  going  back  nearly  a  decade  that  also 
fail  to  establish  that  trading  stamps  do,  in 
some  systematic  way,  lead  to  higher  prices 
for  food,  drugs,  gasoline  or  anything  else. 


THE  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Company 

An  American  Way  of  Thrift  Since  1896 


STURKEY:  This  hit  me  as  very  funny — an  old  abandoned  laundry  and 
a  wash  hanging  on  the  line. 


Emotional 

(Continued  from  poge  lOfi) 


In  addition  to  the  personal 
satisfaction,  I  feel  photoprapliy 
is  one  way  I  can  contribute  to 
the  society  in  which  I  live.  If  I 
do  my  work  well,  I  feel  I  can 
pive  pleasure,  enliphten  and 
broaden  the  lives  of  others  and 
encourape  others  to  put  their 
talents  to  work.” 

The  33-year-old  Sturkey  has 
been  in  photoprapliy  some  14 
years.  He  claims  to  have  “lucked 
into  it”  when  he  served  in  the 
Navy  from  1948  to  1952. 

After  praduatinp  from  a  serv¬ 
ice  school  of  photopraphy,  Don 
did  a  tour  of  duty  with  Task 
Force  77  in  Korea.  Followinp  his 
discharpe  he  spent  a  year  in 
collepe,  then  went  into  news 
photopraphy. 

Don  worked  for  two  smaller 
North  Carolina  dailies  prior  to 
joining  the  Obsen-er  in  1955. 
Since  then,  he  has  received 
numerous  awards,  among  them 
the  NPPA  Sational  Xciespupcr 
Photographer  of  the  Year  in 
1961  and  Southei'n  Photographer 
of  the  Year  in  both  1962  and 
1963. 

In  March,  1963,  he  was  named 
chief  photographer  of  thfe  Ob¬ 
server,  assuming  overall  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  department. 

“So  much  of  life  is  missed 
simply  through  a  lack  of  aware¬ 
ness  on  our  part,”  Don  claims. 
“I  try  to  see  and  record  what  is 
significant  so  that  others  can 


see  and  perhaps  lie  a  little  moi'e 
conscious  of  our  environment — 
and  thereby  make  their  lives  a 
bit  more  meaningful  and  grati¬ 
fying.” 

Don  Sturkey  ranges  far  and 
wide  for  his  emotional  responses. 
A  solitary  bird  keeping  vigil  on 
the  cross  of  a  church.  An  old 
deserted  building  with  “antiques, 
furniture  and  appliances” 
marked  on  its  front.  The  view' 
of  an  island  from  the  water- 
splashed  window  of  a  small  boat. 
Shadows  on  a  w’all  behind  a 
bandstand  during  a  jazz  concert. 
The  face-off  of  a  hockey  game 
as  seen  through  the  legs  of  the 
referee. 

“If  my  efforts  are  successful,” 
he  says,  “7  get  that  important 
emotional  response  and  my  pic¬ 
tures  can  l)e  called  good  ones.” 

• 

Writer  Cuts  Costs 

Los  Angeles 

Sports  writer  Cal  Whorton 
received  a  $400  suggestion 
award  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  by  adopting  an  idea  to 
improve  the  transmission  of 
copy  from  Dodger  stadium.  His 
idea  was  to  use  a  Teletype  ma¬ 
chine  instead  of  Western  Union 
to  send  baseball  copy  from  the 
stadium  to  the  sports  depart¬ 
ment.  In  addition  to  saving 
valuable  minutes  near  deadline 
by  having  the  writer  type  his 
copy  directly  on  the  teleprinter, 
monthly  Rental  and  time 
charges  for  Teletype  were  con¬ 
siderably  less  than  the  cost  of 
Western  Union. 
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STURKEY:  A  view  of  the  small  town  of  Albemarle,  N,  C.,  and  th* 
storage  bins  which  dominate  the  place.  I  like  this  photography  simply 
for  its  arrangement  of  many  shapes  and  forms. 
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Ann  Thayer,  daughter  of  the  Herald  Tribune  publisher,  scans  a  copy 
of  the  paper  given  to  her  by  Joe  Schwartz  in  the  mailroom. 


Herald  Tribune 

(Conti»iicd  from  pai/e  9) 


the  major  considerations  of  past 
\-ears — with  each  paper  negoti- 
atinjr  thcrimfter  its  own  prob¬ 
lems — mi^ht  be  a  solution.” 

‘No  lx>nKer  un  Issue' 

“The  Times  has  a  Guild  shop 
problem.”  Mr.  Thayer  pointed 
out.  “The  Tribune  accepted  the 
Guild  shop  15  years  ago.  That’s 
no  longer  an  issue  with  us. 

“The  Times  has  its  own  pen¬ 
sion  plan,  which  the  Guild  pro¬ 
tests  is  inadequate.  The  Herald 
Tribune  has  adopted  the  Guild’s 
pension  plan.  Again,  this  is  not 
an  issue  that  affects  us.  The 
Herald  Tribune  has  its  own 
problem  on  the  classification  of 
printers  in  the  composing  room. 
,4nd  so  it  goes  wdth  all  of  the 
papers. 

“With  basic  philosophies  and 
conditions  so  different  among 
the  papers,  we  reluctantly  came 
to  the  conclusion  we  could  not 
solve  the  basic  issues  of  this 
industry  in  New'  York  through 
the  Publishers’  Association.  This 
looked  as  though  it  could  develop 
into  another  long  strike — over 
issues  that  either  did  not  affect 
us  or  that  we  believe  we  can 
settle  without  any  prejudice  to 
the  Herald  Tribune.  We  decided, 
therefore,  to  withdraw  from  the 
.4ssociation  and  try  to  solve  our 
own  problems,  of  which  we  have 
many,  in  our  own  way.  If  we 
cannot  work  them  out  with  the 
unions  it  will  be  a  sorry  day, 
but  at  least  we  will  have  tried. 
Our  job  is  to  see  to  it  as  best 
we  can  that  there  will  alw’ays 
be  a  Herald  Tribune.” 

Can't  Agree  on  Cliuirmun 

Mr.  Thayer  dated  the  present 
problems  in  the  New  York  labor 
situation  back  to  the  1962-63 
strike.  He  noted  that  on  con¬ 
tracts  that  expired  March  31, 
only  three  unions  have  signed 
and  seven  have  yet  to  sign.  It  is 
no  secret,  he  .said,  that  the  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  is  divided. 
“We  have  not,  for  example,  been 
able  for  months  to  agree  on  a 
new  publisher-chairman  of  the 
association. 

“The  beginning  of  our  present 
trouble  was  over  the  terms  for 
the  use  of  outside  tape  by  the 
Times  and  the  Herald  Tribune 
in  the  1962-63  negotiations,”  Mr. 
Thayer  continued.  “This  was  a 
small  step  in  so-called  automa¬ 
tion,  but  one  we  considered  es¬ 
sential — one  which  all  major 
papers  took  years  ago.  The  final 
settlement  gave  the  union  a 
‘share’  in  any  savings  from  the 
use  of  outside  tape.  On  an  issue 
this  basic,  the  Association 
showed  itself  unable  to  reach  a 
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firm  and  meaningful  decision. 
We  had  to  compromise  too 
much.” 

“The  Herald  Tribune  suffered 
most  during  the  114-day  strike 
of  1962-63.  Before  that  strike 
we  had  18  consecutive  months  of 
circulation  and  advertising 
gains.  We  had  real  momentum 
then  that  we  have  only  just 
begun  to  get  back. 

“When  the  negotiations 
started  on  the  new  contracts  to 
replace  those  that  expired 
March  31,  1965,  automation  was 
(H;onomically  urgent  and  it  was 
the  primarj'  issue.  Thc're  were 
at  least  seven  related  issues  con¬ 
fronting  the  industry,  among 
them  the  use  of  computers,  re¬ 
production  or  ‘bogus,’  and  other 
old  work  practices. 

“Finally  we  worked  out  a 
$10.50  wage  settlement  with  five 
of  the  unions.  We  should  not 
have  made  this  wage  agreement 
unless  we  were  willing  to  stand 
on  it,”  he  said. 

ITU’s  Veto  Power 

“Ultimately,  in  addition  to  a 
$12.00  wage  settlement,  the  ITU 
was  given  the  right  to  veto  new 
equipment.  This  wage  settlement 
and  the  automation  veto  created 
problems  with  the  other  unions 
and  they,  predictably,  w’ere  un¬ 
happy.  This  accounts  for  the 
fact  there  are  still  seven  agree¬ 
ments  out  of  ten  to  conclude,” 
the  Tribune  president  stated. 

“We  and  some  other  papers 
did  not  agree  with  the  settle¬ 
ment  with  the  ITU  hut  there  was 
no  alternative  open  to  us  except 
facing  a  strike  alone.” 
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.Mr.  Thayer  believes  that  sepa¬ 
rate  negotiations  by  one  paper 
with  Mr.  Powers,  resulting  in 
the  .so-called  Ornati  formula, 
l)rejudiced  the  final  negotiations 
on  this  crucial  issue  last  sju  ing. 
(Dr.  Oscar  Ornati  of  the  New 
School  of  Social  Research  was 
used  as  a  consultant  by  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  ITU  in 
earlier  discussions.) 

A.  H.  Raskin  of  the  Times, 
writing  in  the  Saturday  Review, 
May  8,  1965,  told  this  story 
about  the  Ornati  formula: 

“Last  summer  the  Times  and 
the  News  conducted  independent 
negotiations  with  Big  Six  on 
computers  they  were  planning 
to  introduce  into  their  typeset¬ 
ting  operations.  In  the  hope  of 
drawing  out  Powers’  rock- 
Iwttom  price  for  agreeing  to  the 
computer’s  installation,  the 
Times  retained  an  economist. 
Professor  Oscar  Ornati  of  the 
New  School  of  Social  Research, 
to  conduct  exploratory  talks  with 
the  union  chief. 

“The  Ornati  findings  were 
summed  up  in  a  paper  called 
‘Interim  Report  on  Discussions 
About  a  Computer.’  It  set  the 
price  for  using  the  computer  in 
terms  of  a  payment  into  a  union 
fund  to  he  used  for  retraining, 
early  retirement,  and  supple¬ 
mental  unemployment  benefits. 
The  payment  was  to  be  63  per¬ 
cent  of  the  direct  savings  for 
each  of  the  first  six  years;  after 
that  the  amount  would  be 
stepped  down  by  one-ninth  each 
year,  until  it  reached  zero  after 
15  years.” 

Mr.  Raskin  wrote  also  about 


Mr.  Powers’  “variant”  of  the 
Publishers’  attrition  policy.  This 
called  for  the  publishers  to  give 
a  collective  guarantee  on  a  city¬ 
wide  basis,  not  just  shop  by 
.shop.  If  another  paper  folded, 
surviving  papers  would  have  to 
absoib  its  employees  through  a 
city-wide  seniority  register.  The 
plan  also  envisaged  protection  of 
entrants  into  the  industry. 

I’l'aise  fur  Gaherin 

Mr.  Thayer  said  he  still  bt'- 
lieved  in  the  principle  of  collec¬ 
tive  negotiations.  “I  have  no  less 
faith  in  unity  than  before,”  he 
said.  He  declared  he  was  not 
blaming  any  individual,  though, 
because  the  negotiations  had  not 
worked  for  the  Herald  Tribune. 
He  .said  he  had  been  the  first  to 
adv'ocate  after  the  strike  in  1962 
and  1963  that  the  Association 
engage  its  own  high  grade  chief 
negotiator.  A  management  coun¬ 
sel  was  retained  to  find  such  a 
person.  A  number  of  prospects 
wer€i  interviewed  and  Mr. 
Gaherin  engaged. 

“Mr.  Gaherin  is  an  exception¬ 
ally  able  and  competent  nego¬ 
tiator,”  .Mr.  Thayer  said.  “He  is 
not  at  fault  for  this  situation 
nor  is  any  individual  paper  nor 
any  person  on  any  paper.  We 
have  all  been  trying  to  serve  our 
ow’n  purposes  collectively  and 
it  hasn’t  worked.” 

Mr.  Thayer  said  he  had  no  dis¬ 
cussions  with  any  of  the  heads 
of  the  local  unions  and  no  under¬ 
standings  with  them  before  the 
Tribune  resumed  publication.  He 
said  that  in  addition  to  sending 
the  letter  to  Mr.  Gaherin,  re¬ 
signing  from  the  Association,  he 
had  personally  notified  the  head 
of  every  newspaper  involved  of 
the  Tribune’s  decision.  Also  at 
3  P.M.  Saturday,  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Gaherin,  he  met  with 
members  of  the  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  their  office  and  dis¬ 
cussed  frankly  the  position  of 
the  Herald  Tribune. 

“I  have  no  idea  that  we  will 
be  better  off  outside  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  than  in  it,”  he  said.  “I 
don’t  know  what  will  happen.  At 
least,  however,  we  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  try  to  work  out 
our  problems  in  our  own  way 
and  we  will  not  be  plagued  with 
the  individual  problems  of  the 
other  papers,  nor  they  with 
ours.” 

Gave  Pledge  on  Job 

As  background,  Mr.  Thayer 
furnished  Editor  &  Publisher 
with  two  letters  written  to  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Herald  Tribune  on 
February  18, 1965  and  March  22, 
1965,  during  the  ,  negotiations 
last  spring.  In  the  first  it  was 
stated : 

“We  do  want  to  introduce  new 
equipment  at  the  Herald  Trib- 
{Continued  on  page  115) 
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PROMOTION 

Follow-up  Recording 
Recalls  the  ‘Dingbat’ 


By  Georjje  Wilt 

One  of  the  best  promotion 
follow-up  campaigns  of  recent 
years  is  the  job  done  by  the 
•VeM’  York  HenUd-Tribune  on 
the  heels  of  its  popular  promo¬ 
tion,  “Saga  of  the  Dingbat.” 

The  Trib  produced  a  musical 
revue  in  May,  with  a  cast 
of  eight  song-and-dance  artists 
presenting  a  soft-sell  for  the 
newspaper.  The  sketches,  narra¬ 
tions  and  songs  were  seen  and 
heard  by  audiences  totaling 
more  than  6,500,  including  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  both  clients  and 
ad  agencies.  A  total  of  13  per¬ 
formances  were  held  in  the 
Plaza  Hotel  in  New  York,  and 
the  customary  leave-behind 
pieces  were  found  on  each 
luncheon  and  dinner  plate  for 
the  admen  in  the  au^ence  to 
take  back  to  the  office. 

The  sell,  however,  didn’t  end 
when  the  last  curtain  was  rung 
down. 

Chuck  Lawliss,  Herald-Trib¬ 
une  promotion  manager,  had 
8,000  12-inch  long-playing  stereo 
hi-fi  recordings  made  of  the 
“Saga  of  the  Dingbat.”  And 
because  record  jackets  frequent¬ 
ly  cost  more  than  the  records 
they  contain,  he  anticipated  re¬ 
quests  for  more  of  the  records 
and  had  9,500  album  covers  pre¬ 
pared.  (The  inside  of  the  album 
contains  the  complete  libretto 
of  the  show,  too!) 

Copies  of^  the  record  were 
mailed  to  the  newspaper’s  pro¬ 
motion  lists,  including  those 
that  had  seen  and  enjoyed  the 
live  performances.  Repeated 
playing  of  the  original-cast  re¬ 


cording  by  those  who  saw  the 
show  live  seems  to  reinforce  the 
subtle  message  that  the  Trib 
“swings,”  has  a  hep,  young 
readership  in  the  $l(),000-and- 
up  bracket,  that  buys  lots  of 
things. 

Numbers  included  on  the  plat¬ 
ter  are.  “Swing  to  the  Trib,” 
“Saga  of  the  Dingbat,”  “Statis¬ 
tically  Yours,”  “Mr.  Herald  & 
Mr.  Tribune,”  “Crisis  in  New 
York,”  “Not  So  Fair,”  “Back  in 
Alabama,”  “Tribune  Shake,” 
“Family  Album,”  “Every  Morn¬ 
ing,”  plus  a  rousing  finale.  An 
additional  dividend :  Most  of  the 
time,  records  are  played  for 
more  than  one  person,  which 
helps  e.\pand  the  total  audience 
for  the  newspaper’s  message. 

Brochure  Enclosed 

Tucked  in  with  the  record,  an 
attractiv'e,  24-page  brochure 
summarizes  the  Trib’s  story,  as 
presented  in  a  Reader  Charac¬ 
teristics  Study  made  by  Market 
Dynamics,  Inc.,  an  affiliate  of 
Opinion  Research  Corporation, 
Princeton,  N.  J. 

Some  of  the  salient  facts  pre¬ 
sented  show  that: 

•  56  percent  of  Herald 
Tribune  readers  attended  col¬ 
lege 

•  72  percent  have  incomes  in 
excess  of  $10,000 

•  77  percent  own  securities 

•  98  percent  own  life  insur¬ 
ance 

•  62  percent  own  their  own 
homes 

.  .  .  and  fortunately  for  those 
who  receive  the  Herald-Trib- 


DINGBAT  REVISITED:  The  advertising  and  agency  executives  who  saw  I 
the  New  York  Herald-Tribune's  musical  review,  “Saga  of  the  Dingbat,"  j 
can  now  refresh  their  memories  of  the  show's  catchy  lyrics.  The  Tribune  ! 


has  distributed  a  hi 

une’s  recording  of  their  media 
presentation  show,  “Saga  of  the 
Dingbat,”  83  percent  of  Trib 
readers  own  phonographs. 

Freudian  .^lip 

The  lyrics  for  the  show,  both 
live  and  on  the  platter,  are 
lively  and  catchy.  What’s  more, 
lyricist  Ed  Nayor  ma>'  not  have 
realized  it  at  the  time,  but  he 
was  somewhat  prophetic.  The 
next-to-closing  number  of 
“Dingbat”  starts  like  this: 

At  Two  Thirty  West  Forty 
First  Street 

Every  morning  a  working 
platoon. 

With  the  Union’s  permis¬ 
sion. 

Prints  a  new  etlition 

Of  the  daily  Herald  Trib¬ 
une. 

*  *  * 

EXHIBITS— Editorial  car¬ 
toons  by  Don  Hesse,  St,  Louis 
(Mo.)  Globe-Democrat  editorial 
cartoonist,  were  displayed  twice 
within  the  past  three  months  at 
the  University  of  Victoria  in 
Canada.  The  first  exhibit,  during 
the  University’s  summer  ses¬ 
sion,  was  so  well  received  that 
Gordon  Pollard,  activities  co¬ 
ordinator,  asked  the  Globe- 
Democrat  for  a  second  exhibition 
during  the  regular  winter  ses¬ 
sion  starting  next  month. 

*  m  * 

MARKET  DATA— The  newly- 
released  1965  edition  of  Current 
Market  Data  published  by  the 
Sotith  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune  con¬ 
tains  some  new  information, 
including  demogrraphic  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  seven  counties 
surrounding  South  Bend’s  ex¬ 
tended  Standard  Metropolitan 
Area. 

10-year  trends  in  population, 
income  and  retail  sales;  details 
of  the  Tribune’s  public  service 
programs,  the  market’s  indus- 


•6  record  of  the  show.  ^ 

trial  div’ersity  and  emjjloyment; 
test  market  factors;  per  capital 
and  per  household  incomes  are 
included.  Sections  are  devoted 
to  media  coverage,  distribution, 
marketing  cooperation,  adver¬ 
tising  linage  and  editorial  fea-  • 
tures  in  the  96-page  Iwok.  ' 
*  *  * 

COMPARISONS— A  new  re-  ’ 
port  from  the  Camden  (N.J.)  ", 
Courier-Post  compares  Burling¬ 
ton,  Camden  and  Gloucester 
Counties,  covered  by  the  Cour¬ 
ier-Post,  with  the  five  remaining 
South  Jersey  Counties.  Included  j 
are  five-year  comparative  fig¬ 
ures  on  population,  households,  I 
buying  income,  retail  sales,  food  j 
sales,  general  merchandise,  re-  ! 
tail  automotive  sales,  and  news¬ 
paper  circulation.  Copies  are 
available  from  the  Courier- 
Post’s  promotion  department. 
m  *  * 

STUDENTS  —  “How  many  ! 
vacant  desks  will  you  have  this  : 
fall?”  asks  a  brochure  produced  : 
by  the  Detroit  News.  The  folder 
urges  schools  to  advertise  in  the  I 
News’  “School  Directory”  pub¬ 
lished  Sunday  in  the  News' 
Passing  Show  Section. 

*  *  * 

CIRCULATION — Newspaper 
circulation  and  household  cov-  ; 
erage  in  metropolitan  Rich-  , 
mond,  and  all  Virginia  Counties  i 
is  detailed  in  a  brochure  re-  I 
leased  by  the  Richmond  (Va.)  I 
Times-Dispatch  and  Neivs  | 
Leader.  1 

*  *  *  I 

SKIERS  —  Information  on  I 
skiers,  based  on  a  1965  U.S.  . 
Department  of  Commerce  sur¬ 
vey,  is  compared  with  similar  | 
information  on  readers  of  the  S 
Washington  Star  in  a  brochure  [ 
released  by  the  Star,  and  pro-  I 
moting  its  “Ski  Guide”  to  be  < 
published  December  12  in  the  . 
paper’s  Sunday  magazine.  : 
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2"“  BEST  WAY 

TO  PITCH  FOR  BUSINESS 


*omcigt' 


pat  STANTON,  president  of  the  Poor  Richard  Club  of  Philadelphia, 
presents  a  bust  of  Ben  Franklin  to  Fred  D.  Stahl,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
retirement  as  manaqer  of  the  Philadelphia  office  of  Kelly-Smith  Com¬ 
pany.  Mrs.  Stahl  and  Henry  Bradley  of  the  Hearst  or9anization  look  on. 
Mr.  Stahl  was  feted  at  a  luncheon  given  by  the  Philadelphia  Chapter, 
American  Association  of  Newspaper  Representatives,  and  agency  people. 


AP  Will  Assign 
Man  to  Each  Unit 
In  Vietnam  War 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC  INCENTIVES 

Planning  a  big  sales  incentive  program? 

A  modest  one? 


picture  transmission  and  the  while  proinp  down  the  stairs.  He 
strain  of  staffing  the  war  in  i^uffered  second  and  third  degree 
Vietnam.  burns. 

Mr,  Gallagher  said  that,  as  t-  i  ■  » 

,  .  ,  .  ,  .\ever  hiiouen  Insurance 

more  automated  wjuipment  be¬ 
comes  available,  the  news  and  Mr.  Boylin  said  two  of  the 
picture  service  will  get  faster,  presses  “are  gone,  but  I  think 
Transmissions  will  be  stepped  we’ll  be  able  to  save  the  third 
up  by  using  computers  in  New  one.”  He  said  the  plant  was 
York,  he  said,  and  automatic  insured,  “but  nobody  ever  has 
Wirephoto  machines  are  being  enough  insurance.”  Firemen 
installed  as  fast  as  they  can  be  suspected  the  fire  was  caused  by 
produced.  These  machines  elim-  cleaning  fluid  igniting.  Mr.  Boy- 
inate  the  film  developing  process,  lin  said  he  thought  it  was 

“The  wars  have  put  unusual  caused  by  spontaneous  combus- 
demands  on  our  staff,”  Mr.  tion. 

Gallagher  said,  “but  the  AP  has  • 

the  reserves  to  handle  them.  He  .  i  .  r..  .  i  i¥„i„ 
said  AP  now  has  16  American  Kllljjllt  Fund  Helps 
newsmen  in  Vietnam  and  Journalism  Students 
planned  to  have  someone  with  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

every  corps  and  division  as  it  Knight  Publishing  Co.  has 
did  in  World  War  II.  given  two  assistantships  worth 

The  state  organizations  a  total  of  $4,000  to  two  journal- 
elected  chairmen,  John  S.  Chand-  isni  gi  aduate  students  in  honor 
ley,  managing  editor  of  the  of  two  late  staff  members  of  the 
Kanms  City  Times,  for  Missouri  Charlotte  Observer  and  the 
and  Robert  Wellington,  editor  Charlotte  News. 
and  publisher  of  the  Ottatea  Miss  Nan  Pearl  Harbour,  a 
Herald,  for  Kansas.  journalism  graduate  of  the  Uni- 

A  i)hotographic  contest  drew  versity  of  Mississippi,  has  been 
388  entries  from  23  Kansas  and  appointed  to  the  Ernest  B. 
Missouri  newspapers.  Sweep-  Hunter  Research  Assistantship 
stakes  winner  was  Gary  Settle,  at  the  University  of  North  Caro- 


THERE  ARE  OVER  200  REASONS  why  you  should  choose 
General  Electric. 

You  can  select  from  the  largest,  most  complete  line  of 
electric  housewares  in  the  industry.  Over  200  items  priced 
right!  Alarm  clocks.  Hair  dryers.  Can  openers.  Irons.  Skillets. 
Coffee  makers.  Toasters  that  bake.  Vacuum  cleaners.  Floor 
polishers.  Automatic  toothbrushes.  Electric  slicing  knives. 
The  list  is  practically  endless. 

You  select,  too,  from  the  most  preferred,  most  heavily 
advertised  and  promoted  line  in  the  industry.  Pick  a  program 

that  fits  your  needs.  Who  else  _ _ - 

but  General  Electric  could  of- 

fer  you  over  200  ways  to  do  it?  /  /H  IK*?,*  oftl 
What  a  way  to  pitch  for  new  /  /W  lO.  \  -  2  9|\ 

business!  /  If]  a-  ^  3  \^\ 


Two  clock  models 
available  at  only  $2.19. 


ELECTRIC 


For  prices  and  minimum  quantitios,  write: 
General  Electric  Premium  Sales  Section,  Dept.  E 
1215  Boston  Avenue,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  06602. 


ADDRESS. 


_ ZIP  CODE _ STATE _ 

(Products  ordered  cannot  be  used  for  resale  or  sell-liquidation.) 


Color  Story 

{Continued  from  page  16) 


and  now  used  by  many  i)ai)ers 
and  engraving  plants. 

As  ROP  color  grew,  it  became 
evident  that  production  costs  of 
color  material  might  be  shaiT)ly 


tests  for  those  involved  in  han¬ 
dling  the  ad,  use  of  daylight 
light  tul)es  rather  than  fluores- 
cents,  matching  proofs  against 
the  product  for  better  blending 


Panel  Reverses 
Libel  Judgment 


ords  of  Journal  ROP  linage.  The 
Journal  was  first  in  the  countrj’ 
in  ROP  color  advertising  from 
1948  through  1960.  In  1964  the 
total  ROP  color  linage  was  .l,- 
225,0.12 — third  in  the  nation. 

Norman  Saukerson,  advertis¬ 
ing  .sales  manager  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal,  said,  “for  more  than  20 
years  O.scar  Mayer  has  been  a 
leading  user  of  ROP  color — and 
the  Journal  was  one  of  the  first 
newspapers  used  bv  the  meat 
company  in  their  ROP  campaign. 
They  have  run  well  over  400,000 
lines  of  full  color  in  the  Joumal 
alone,  and  every  year  have  run 
manv  outstanding  full  i)age 
ads.” 

According  to  Bill  Walrath, 
Mayer  advertising  manager, 
“one  important  by-product  of 
our  ROP  campaign  is  its  self¬ 
merchandising  effect  on  the  re¬ 
tail  trade  which  helps  us  get 
dealer  cooperation  and  promo¬ 
tional  tie-ins.  High  grade  news¬ 
paper  production  is.  of  course, 
tremendously  important.” 

To  insure  this  high  grade  re¬ 
production  the  Journal,  through 
the  years  of  ROP  color  develop¬ 
ment,  has  often  led  the  way  in 
technical  and  promotional  devel¬ 
opments. 

Their  goal  was  to  achieve 
properly  balanced  separation 
prints  in  a  minimum  of  time. 

The  idea  of  printing  full  proc¬ 
ess  color  from  three  plates  defied 
long  established  tradition.  Try¬ 
ing  to  achieve  color  fidelity  with¬ 
out  the  black  key  plate  arousetl 
widespread  controversy  and  the 
difference  of  opinion  is  still  not 
firaily  resolved. 

.I-Plale  P«M-css 

However,  in  the  Journal’s 
viewpoint,  the  three  plate  proc¬ 
ess  is  superior  because  by  keep¬ 
ing  the  black  plate  free,  copy 
changes  such  as  price  changes 
can  be  made  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  any  other  black  and  white 
ad.  Plus  the  fact  that  25  percent 
of  the  registration  problem  is 
eliminated,  since  there  is  one 
less  plate  to  register. 

The  big  problem  which  pre¬ 
sented  itself  was  how  to  de¬ 
termine  proper  balance  between 
the  red,  the  yellow  and  the  blue 
plates  and  how  to  check  quick¬ 
ly  and  accurately  whether  that 
balance  had  been  achieved.  The 
instrument  built  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Curtis  seemed  to  offer  hope. 
After  study  by  the  Journal  staff, 
specifications  were  drawm  to 
meet  newspaper  needs.  From 
this  w’ork  came  the  Curtis  Color 
Analyst  first  installed  at  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  on  Dec.  3,  1950, 
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reduced  if  some  method  were 
available  whereby  many  newsjja- 
pers  could  avail  themselves  of 
material  already  nin  by  one 
newspaper  in  one  local  market. 

This  led  to  the  launching  on 
April  6,  1952,  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  ROP  Color  Sendee  for 
Newspapers.  Through  this  sen’- 
ice,  subscribers  can  supply  their 
own  color  units  for  national  dis¬ 
tribution,  and, in  tuim,  can  order 
reproduction  plates  or  mats  at 
only  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of 
original  color  plates. 

A  further  development  by  the 
Journal  in  the  ROP  field  was  the 
paper’s  “Master  Report  of  Col- 
oROPtics,”  published  in  1957. 
This  was  the  first  attempt  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  difference  in  advertis¬ 
ing  effectiveness  between  color 
and  black  and  white.  It  verified 
through  split  run  tests  that  add¬ 
ing  color  to  a  newspaper  ad  de¬ 
livers,  in  addition  to  high  regu¬ 
lar  black  and  white  readershi)), 
bonus  i-etention  and  bonus  values 
in  l)uying  res))onse. 

*  *  * 

Color  Team  Stands 
Guard  Over  Qtiality 

South  Bend,  Ind. 
color  team  set  up  three 
years  ago  at  the  South  Bend 
Tribune  is  responsible  for  the 
award-winning  ROP  Color  ad  in 
the  100,000-to-250,000  circulation 
category  of  the  Editor  &  PuR- 
USHEK  Color  Competition. 

The  team  is  made  up  of 
Franklin  D.  Schurz,  publisher; 
WaiTen  G.  Wheeler  Jr.,  general 
manager;  Dean  J.  Wilhelm,  ad¬ 
vertising  director;  Carl  Schafer, 
))i-ess  room  foreman;  John  H. 
McGann,  production  manager; 
Royal  Rager,  stereo  foreman; 
Edwin  R.  Howard,  engraving 
foreman,  and  Carl  Wallace,  com- 
liosing  room  foreman. 

Much  stress  is  laid  on  color 
material  received  and  experience 
has  shown  that  working  closely 
with  the  agency,  which  in  this 
case  was  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Co.  for  an  ad  of  Dressel’s  Bak- 
eiy,  a  division  of  American  Bak¬ 
eries,  makes  for  additional  im¬ 
provement,  Mr.  Schui-z  ex¬ 
plained. 

Checking  for  i-egistration  in 
the  type  form,  taping  and  sof¬ 
tening  of  the  ad  edges,  with  an 
extra  overlay,  if  necessary,  are 
other  factors  that  have  lent  con¬ 
stant  improvement  to  ROP  color 
ads  in  the  Tribune. 

Another  is  time  enough  al¬ 
lowed  for  proper  handling  in  the 
stereo  and  pressrooms. 

Other  important  steps,  it  was 
explained,  are  color  blindness 


and  an  increased  amount  of  ink 
te.sting. 

Positioning  of  the  ad  to  see 
that  it  is  comjiatible  with  what 
the  pressroom  feels  will  deliver 
the  be.st  results  is  another  vital 
step. 

The  Tribune  won  a  spot  color 
award  two  years  ago.  The  jires- 
ent  award  is  the  first  the  paper 
has  captured  for  full  color. 

• 

IJPI  Will  Expand 
Service  with  Taiijii^ 

An  agreement  for  extension 
and  expansion  of  .sendee  rela¬ 
tionships  between  United  Press 
International  and  the  national 
news  agency  of  Yugoslavia  (Tel- 
egrafska  Agencija  Nova  Jugo- 
slavija)  was  announced  this 
week. 

The  agreemimt  was  completed 
in  New  York  by  LeRoy  Keller, 
I'PI  vicepresident  for  interna¬ 
tional  operations,  and  Vukasin 
Micunovic,  director  of  Tanjug,  as 
the  Yugoslav  agency  is  known. 
Tanjug  senes  18  newspapers, 
nine  radio  and  three  television 
stations  in  Yugoslavia.  Its  head- 
(luarters  are  in  Belgrade,  and  it 
maintains  25  bureaus  with  26 
liermanent  correspondents 
abroad. 

• 

Aiiiiititoii  Star  Biiyn 
Talladega  Daily  Home 

Tall.\dega,  Ala. 

The  management  of  the  .Iji- 
niston  Star  purchased  the  Tal- 
Uidepa  Daily  Home,  as  of  Oct.  1, 
and  announced  a  program  for 
“large  investments”  to  improve 
the  paper.  The  Daily  Home  has 
a  circulation  of  3,200  evening 
and  Sunday. 

Major  stockholders  in  the  98- 
year-old  Daily  Home  were 
Joseph  L.  Wallace,  Thomas  Ab- 
eimethy  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  N. 
Homady. 

Consolidated  Publishing  Co. 
owns  the  Anniston  Star,  with 
Mrs.  Edel  Y.  Ayers  as  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  and  Ralph 
W.  Callahan,  vicepresident  and 
genei  al  manager. 

• 

Branham  Scholar 

James  A.  Landau  of  Louisville 
has  been  awarded  the  1965  John 
M.  Branham  and  John  Petrie 
Memorial  Scholarship  Award. 
The  $500  scholarship  is  awarded 
to  an  employe  or  child  of  an  em¬ 
ploye  of  a  Branham-rapresented 
property  who  will  enter  an  ac¬ 
credited  college  or  university  in 
the  fall. 


Touao 

A  $350,000  verdict  for  for¬ 
mer  Municipal  Judge  William  I 

D.  Driscoll  in  a  lilu-l  action  ! 
against  the  Toledo  Blade  Co. 
was  unanimously  revei.sed  this 
w'eek  by  a  panel  of  three  Cleve¬ 
land  judges  acting  for  the  Sixth 
District  Court  of  Appeals  here. 

In  a  34-page  opinion.  Judge 
Lee  E.  Skeel  declared  that  a 
careful  study  of  an  editorial 
and  advertisements  of  which 
Mr.  Dri.scoll  complained  .showed 
that  the  substance  of  them  un¬ 
der  no  circumstances  constituted 
libel  per  se. 

Judge  Skeel  wrote  that  there 
was  no  suggestion  in  the  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  defendant  acted 
maliciously  to  defame  the  plain¬ 
tiff,  adding: 

“The  things  that  were  said 
of  him  were  substantially  true 
and  his  acts  in  respect  thereto 
weie  the  subject  of  fair  com¬ 
ment  on  the  conduct  of  a  public 
officer  .seeking  election  to  a  pub¬ 
lic  office  to  which  he  had  been 
appointed.” 

Judge  Skeel  cited  the  Supreme 
Court’s  decision  in  the  Sullivan 
vs.  \etv  York  Times  case.  He 
.said  the  burden  of  showing  ac¬ 
tual  malice  is  on  the  plaintiff 
and  it  must  lie  sufficiently  clear 
to  show  that  the  judgment  does 
not  constitute  a  forbidden  in¬ 
trusion  in  the  field  of  free  ex¬ 
pression. 

Judge  Skeel  said  also  that 
the  Blade’s  contention  that  the 
judgment  wras  excessive  was  well 
taken. 

■Melvin  Belli,  San  Francisco 
attornev’,  represented  the  plain¬ 
tiff. 

• 

Editor  Has  New  Job 

New  London,  Conn. 

The  Day  is  establishing  a 
Community  Relations  Depart¬ 
ment,  Publisher  Barnard  L. 
Colby  has  announced.  Deane  C. 
.4very,  managing  editor,  has 
teen  promoted  to  executive  edi¬ 
tor  and  given  the  special  assign¬ 
ment  to  set  up  and  direct  the 
department — on  leave  of  absence 
from  the  newsroom.  Kenneth  E. 
Grute,  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  is  now  managing  editor  and 

E.  Curtiss  Pierson  succeeds  Mr. 
Grute. 

• 

Color  Expert  Dies 

Roanoke,  Va. 

Jack  W.  Murray,  60,  art  direc¬ 
tor  and  color  coordinator  for  the 
Roanoke  Times  and  World-News, 
died  of  a  heart  attack  Sept.  26. 
He  had  teen  an  account  execu¬ 
tive  with  Donahue  and  Coe.,  N.Y. 
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^PM^^rizes 
'  Of  $500  Go  to 
I  pett  and  Faas 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  Associated  Press  Man¬ 
aging  Editors  Association  has 
awanied  $r>00  prizes  for  out¬ 
standing  work  during  the  past 
year  to  Saul  Pett,  AP  special 
corresp"ii(lent,  and  Horst  Faas, 
AP  photographer  in  Viet  Nam. 
I  Pett  and  Faas  were  cited  by 
i  ,4PME  in  the  second  annual  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Staffer  Awards 
I  for  “toil  performance.” 

The  winners  were  announced 
here  this  week  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  APME. 

Pett,  a  reporter  with  a  talent 
for  feature  writing,  was  sin¬ 
gled  out  for  his  roundup  series 
of  the  four  years  of  the  Congo 
crisis  from  its  independence, 
which  he  witnessed  in  1960,  to 
the  i)eak  of  violence  and  mas¬ 
sacre  in  1964. 

Faas,  winner  of  the  1965 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  News  Photog¬ 
raphy  and  the  1965  Robert  Capa 
award,  was  honored  for  his  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  wounded  South  Viet¬ 
namese  girl  limping  away  from 
her  village  after  it  had  been 
devastated  in  the  battle  of 
Dong  Xoia.  When  the  picture, 
sent  over  the  AP  Wirephoto 


network,  was  published  in  news¬ 
papers,  it  brought  many  calls 
and  letters  from  people  offering 
to  adopt  the  child. 

Faas  has  been  covering  the 
war  in  Viet  Nam  for  three 
years. 

Those  receiving  honorable 
mentions  for  writing  were: 

Eddy  (lilmore,  London,  for 
his  coverage  of  Sir  Winston 
Churchill’s  funeral;  Sid  Moody, 
AP  Newsfeatures  in  New  York, 
for  his  story  on  the  po})ulation 
explosion;  .John  Wheeler,  Viet 
Nam,  for  his  coverage  of  the 
tragedy  at  Ha  Gia;  .John  High¬ 
tower,  Washington,  for  a  V’iet 
Nam  report. 

In  photography,  mentions 
went  to:  Eddie  Adams,  Viet¬ 
nam;  Robert  H.  Schutz,  Wash¬ 
ington;  Spencer  Jones,  Pitt.s- 
burgh;  and  William  J.  Smith, 
Washington. 

*  ♦ 

Stale  AwunL 

The  best-in-show  prize  of  the 
New  York  State  AP  Association 
w'as  voted  to  a  picture  by  Alan 
Aaronson  of  the  New  York  Daily 
Xews.  It  showed  a  burglary  sus- 
l)ect  descending  a  fire  escape 
into  the  arms  of  a  i)istol-j)oint- 
ing  policeman.  There  were  607 
entries  in  the  contest. 

The  writing  award  went  to 
Kurt  Wachenheim,  Albany 
Knickerbocker  News,  for  a  story 


PRIZE  PICTURE— AP'$  Horst  Faas 
found  this  little  girl  after  the 
fierce  battle  at'  Dong  Xoia.  She 
has  since  been  reunited  with  her 
family  by  Foster  Parents  Plan. 

alK)ut  Hudson  River  pollution. 
Second  ))rize  was  awarded  to 
Richard  G.  Case,  Syracuse  Her¬ 
ald- J  our  ruil,  for  a  story  about 
the  electric  chair  at  Sing  Sing 
l)rison,  and  third  prize  was 
given  to  Donald  P.  Evans,  Rome 
Sentinel,  for  a  story  about  a 
surgeon  who  plays  professional 
football  and  basketball. 

Robert  G.  Fichenberg,  Albany 
Knickerbocker  News,  was  electerl 
l)resident  of  the  association.  He 


succeeds  Mario  Rossi,  Syracuse 
Herald-Journal. 

Wes  Gallagher,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  AP,  led  the  editors  in  a 
salute  to  W.  Norris  Paxton,  chief 
of  the  Albany  bureau  for  29 
years  who  will  retire  next  year. 
Mr.  Gallagher  told  how  Mr. 
Paxton  hired  him  for  AP  serv¬ 
ice  in  1937.  Mr.  Paxton  began 
his  news  career  in  Kansas. 

• 

Alice  Witlent^r  Coliiiiiii 
Di^trihiitioii  ('liaiigeil 

The  three-times-a-week  public 
affairs  column  of  Alice  Widener 
is  being  distributed  again  by  her 
own  U.S.A.  Syndicate  (530  E. 
72n(l  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
10021).  for  a  time,  distribu¬ 
tion  was  made  by  Bell-McClure 
Syndicate. 

Mrs.  Widener,  a  contributor 
of  articles  on  economic  and  po¬ 
litical  affairs  to  Barron’s  finan¬ 
cial  magazine,  reported  she  had 
received  an  unsolicited  increase 
in  payment  for  her  column  by 
a  major  newspaper,  l)ecause  of 
the  high  merit  of  her  articles. 

• 

Home  for  Computer 

Victoria,  B.  C. 

Victoria  Press  Ltd.,  printers 
of  the  Daily  Times  and  Victoria 
Colonist,  is  building  an  addition 
to  house  computer  operations. 


A  LIFETIME  MEMENTO  FOR 


YOUR  NEWSPAPER  READERS! 


33  1/3  rpm  recording  of 

POPE  PAUL  VI’S  DAY  IN  AMERICA 

First  Visit  to  Western  Hemisphere 
of  a  Reigning  Pontiff 

•  Address  to  United  Nations  General  Assembly 

(Simultaneous  English  translation 
while  Pope  speaks  in  French) 

•  Celebration  of  Low  Mass  at  Yankee  Stadium 


•  Highlights  of  Kennedy  Airport  reception,  motor¬ 
cade  trip  through  New  York,  and  visit  to  Vatican 
Pavilion,  World's  Fair 

For  exclusive  rights  while  your  territory  is  open  phone,  wire 
or  write  immediately  for  rates  and  distribution  information. 


UNITED  FEATURES 


220  EAST  42ND  STREET 
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BETTER  COLOR  SEEIV 


Chewy  Adman  Hails 
Seminars  on  New  Ink 


Nearly  1300  newspaper  crafts¬ 
men  and  production  executives 
are  expected  to  attend  4  series 
of  nine  one-day  ROP  Color 
seminars  that  started  Sept.  30 
under  sponsorship  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  Research  Institute. 

The  seminars  are  desi>rned  to 
serve  the  dual  purpose  of  intio- 
ducinp  the  new'  .4NPA-.4AAA 
.\dPro  process  color  inks  that 
liecame  available  Jan.  1  and 
also  “to  help  inform  ANPA 
members  of  the  jiroper  tech¬ 
niques  and  procedures  neces.sary 
to  pro<luce  quality  ROP  color. 

About  50  companies  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  offer  the  Ad  Pro  inks, 
according  to  William  D.  Rine¬ 
hart,  director  of  the  RI  produc¬ 
tion  department.  He  de.scribed 
the  inks  as  having  “definitely 
stronger  colors,  especially  se¬ 
lected  to  give  close  to  the  ulti¬ 
mate  in  process  printing  as 
possible.’’ 

They  are,  he  added,  “slightly 
more  expensive  than  inks  pre¬ 
viously  used,  but  l>ecause  of  the 
high  density  of  the  pigmenta¬ 
tion  they  are  expected  to  give 
more  mileage  on  the  press.’’ 

The  companies  that  desire  to 
be  authorized  to  sell  .4dPro  inks 
must  submit  samples  to  the  Re- 
.search  Institute,  which  retains 
the  master  sets  as  a  permanent 
guide.  Likewise  the  <iuality  level 
must  be  maintained,  Mr.  Rine¬ 
hart  said.  He  explained  that  the 
AdPro  formula  was  “strictly  a 
measure  of  color  and  color 
strength  and  can  be  mi.xed  with 
any  preferred  vehicle,  either 
water  emulsion  or  the  conven¬ 
tional  oil  or  glyco. 

Sharper  Craftmanship 

“These  inks  should  enable 
newspapers  to  reproduce  color 
photographs  much  more  faith¬ 
fully  than  has  hitherto  been  pos¬ 
sible,  he  said.  “We  are  main¬ 
taining,  how'ever,  that  crafts¬ 
manship  is  the  key  to  improved 
ROP  color  reproduction  in  news¬ 
papers.  We  know'  inks  w'ill  bring 
about  some  improvement,  but 
they  should  not  be  considered  a 
cure-all.  That  is  the  fundamental 
purpose  of  these  seminars, 
namely  to  sharpen  up  the  crafts¬ 
manship  in  new'spaper  shops.” 

First  of  the  seminars  w'hich 
attracted  more  than  100  to  Sher¬ 
aton  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Thurs¬ 
day,  introduced  the  experts, 
some  of  whom  w'ill  make  the 
entire  circuit,  until  Nov.  10  at 
the  Olympic  Hotel,  .Seattle. 


Eugene  Trombley,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  CampWll-Ew'ald  Co., 
Detroit,  planne<l  to  participate 
in  all  the  seminars  except  for 
the  one  schedulwl  Oct.  13  at 
Toronto.  His  place  there  w'ill  be 
taken  by  Harold  Templer  of  the 
Canadian  Daily  New'spapers  As¬ 
sociation. 

Other  .seminars  are  scheduled 
at  the  Holiday  Inn,  -4tlanta,  Oct. 
11;  Statler  Hilton,  Bo.ston,  Oct. 
22;  Marriott  Motor  Hotel, 
Dallas,  Oct.  25;  Hilton  Inn, 
Kansas  City,  Oct.  27 ;  Sheraton 
Blackstone,  Chicago,  Oct.  29; 
and  Statler  Hilton,  Los  .4ngeles, 
Nov.  8. 

Ed  Leigh,  Ottnwn  Citizen, 
opened  the  Philadelphia  seminar, 
pre.senting  management’s  view's 
on  color  in  newspapers.  He  w'as 
followe<l  by  Mr.  Trombley,  w'ho 
W'as  inti'oduced  as  having  l)een 
2()  years  w'ith  C-E.  Particularly 
noted  W'as  the  ROP  color  cam¬ 
paigns  he  has  handled  for  Chev¬ 
rolet  as  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  production. 

Ads  Fit  the  Medium 

“In  making  the  sustained  use 
of  ROP  color  that  w'e  have  for 
Chevrolet,  w'e  have  designed  our 
ads  to  fit  the  medium,”  Mr. 
Trombley  said.  “In  1961  w'e  first 
started  using  .straight  line  draw¬ 
ings,  W'hich  lets  the  colors  come 
through.  While  w'e  have  been 
using  four  colors,  w'e  do  not  use 
.screens  on  the  blacks.  Black  has 
been  the  most  troublesome  fac¬ 
tor,  we  have  found,  in  ROP 
new'spaper  color.  It  often  causes 
the  w'hole  image  to  become  dull. 

“Last  March  w'e  conducted 
some  interesting,  and  we  think 
successful,  tests  w'ith  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Bulletin.  In  these  tests, 
W'e  used  a  three-color  process, 
eliminating  the  black. 

“With  the  -4dPro  inks  w'e  are 
hopeful  W'e  can  obtain  improved 
color  fidelity,  closer  to  actual 
car  colors  in  Chevrolet  ads.” 

Mr.  Trombley  praised  the 
work  of  the  ANPA/RI. 

“As  far  as  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  are  concerned,”  he  said  “it 
is  important  to  see  that  steps 
are  being  taken  to  improve  me¬ 
chanical  procedures  in  new's¬ 
papers.”  It  is  encouraging  to 
know'  that  at  last  the  new'spaper 
industry  is  moving  to  lift  ROP 
color  out  of  mediocrity  and  give 
it  the  close  attention  it  deserx  es. 

“The  improved  inks,  coupled 
W'ith  the  full  and  enthusiastic 
support  of  all  in  the  mechanical 
departments,  should  mean  a 


VESTA  WINNERS— Herbert  B.  Bain,  director  of  public  relations  for  the 
American  Meat  Institute,  presents  Vesta  statuettes  to  winners  of  the 
American  Meat  Institute's  Vesta  Awards  competition  for  excellence  in 
food  pages.  Receiving  awards  during  the  National  Newspaper  Food 
Editors'  Conference  in  Chicago  are:  (left  to  right)  Kathleen  Kelly, 
Wichita  (Kan.)  Beacon;  Mr.  Gain;  Dorothee  Poison,  (Phoenix)  Ariiona 
Republic;  and  Clarice  Rowlands,  Milwaukee  Journal.  (Story  on  page  98). 


great  deal  to  the  future  of  ROP 
color  in  newspai)ers.  Most  im¬ 
portant  of  all,  however,  is  to 
make  certain  that  .stereotypers 
and  i)ressmen  are  properly  in¬ 
structed  and  given  free  run  in  Ch^vrlotte  N.  C 

piacticing  their  craftsmanship.”  t-.  i 

*  I  *  .1  •  1 Each  Monday  the  Charlotte 

Chevrolet  this  vear  uses  a  list  n  u  n  j 

Cl  *  '•<1  „.:ii  News  runs  a  small  box  called 

of  about  <0  papers.  There  will  ii»  j  n 

.  c  •  4^  1  t  ..  Be  A  Pal  and  occasionally  it 

be  SIX  pages  of  introductory  ads,  ,  ,  .  ,  •  .  .  , 

■  n  ,  ,  leads  to  a  human  interest  fea- 

opening  w'lth  a  four-color  ad, 

and  alternating  thereafter  lie- 

tw'een  tw'o-color  and  black-and-  Such  a  pal  w'as  Mrs.  Edith 
white  full  page  copy.  Harrison,  a  69-year-old  Middles- 

Other  speakers  in  Philadel-  boro,  Ky.,  widow  who  encoun; 
phia  were  Joseph  Elliott,  Phila-  tered  temporary  misfortune  in 
delphia  Bulletin,  who  introduced  Charlotte  and  found  the  city 
the  AdPro  inks  and  .spoke  on  opening  its  heart  to  her  because 
color  separation  and  engraving;  ^be  w'as  featured  in  that  little 
Elmer  Fuller,  Cleveland  Press,  box. 

on  stereo  quality  control ;  and  Mrs.  Harrison  arrived  in 
Herbert  Cox,  Wilmington  News  Charlotte  Aug,  30  to  attend  a 
Journal,  on  press  and  printing  cousin’s  funeral.  Shortly  be- 
techniques.  fore  the  funeral,  she  fell  and 

Speakers  at  other  seminars  broke  a  leg. 
will  include  Robert  Feagin,  JncAr-  ^  #  n  i 

sonville  Times  Union;  Chapman  Grateful  for  Help 

Turner,  .Atlanta  Constitution;  she  w'as  nominated,  to  be  the 
S.  G.  Roberts,  Ottawa  Citizen;  News’  hospital  pal  and  after 

W.  Turjanica,  Toronto  Globe  &  the  feature  appeared,  she  wrote: 
Mail;  C.  M.  Davey,  Toronto  «,j  simply  can’t  leave  Char- 
Mflr;  Roy  Anderson,  All>ang  jgtte  w'ithout  thanking  the  News 
Times-l  7iton;  \\.  Fav\ey,Prort-  many  people  of  Char- 

dence  Joumed;  Merl  Hoyd,  Ro- 

Chester  Deuwcrat  &  Chronicle,  or  letter.  I’ve  had  flowers 

Also  Robert  Spahn,  Oklahoma  and  fi-uit,  and  letters  too  nu 
City  Oklahoman  and  Thnes;  merous  to  name — and  many, 
William  Meyer,  Houston  Citron-  many  visitors.  It  would  take 

icle;  James  McClung,  Dallas  several  days  just  to  answ'er  all 
Times-Herald;  Frank  McKinney,  the  notes  and  cards,  and  I  want 
Kansas  City  Star;  A.  Nielsen,  to  say  a  heart-felt  thank  you 
Omaha  World  Herald;  Robert  this  w'ay.” 

Hentschell,  St.  Louis  Post-Dis-  p^i  feature  is  a  project 

patch;  Hy  Shannon,  Chwago  ^he  Charlotte  Junior  Wom- 
SuH  Thnes;  Ed  Giannoni  and  ^n’s  Club.  Each  week  they  come 
Fred  Paul,  Chieago  Tribune;  a  pal  by  contacting 

Anton  Petersen,  San  Jose  Mer-  Charlotte’s  four  hospi- 

cury-News;  T.  Ross  San  nominees  for 

Diego  Tnbune;  Harry  Cahill,  ,,,  ^  . 

Seattle  Times;  A1  Keighley,  ‘hospital  pal  They  niake  thf 
Spokane  Spokesman-Review;  choice  and  call  it  into  the  News 
Mark  Mossing.  Seattle  Times;  with  details  about  why  the  per- 
and  Arthur  Thompson,  Seattle  son  should  be  pal.  The  readers 
Post-Intelligencer.  do  the  rest. 
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Club  Sponsors 
^Hospital  PaV 


Herald  Tribune 

{Covtii.iied  from  page  109) 


une.  but  we  i)ropose  to  do  it  in 
such  a  vay  that  no  one,  repeat 
no  one,  now  repularly  employed 
in  the  coinposinjf  room  of  the 
Herald  'I  rihunc  will  lose  his  job 
because  of  this  new  equipment. 
We  are  willinp — in  fact,  we  have 
suirfrested — that  such  a  guar¬ 
antee  Ik-  written  into  the  new 
contract.  Any  similar  agreement 
with  any  other  union  would  con¬ 
tain  the  same  guarantee.” 

The  letter  explained  “the 
urfrency  at  this  time  for  these 
changes,”  .stating  that  “the 
majority  of  newspapers”  have 
not  l)een  getting  enough  reve¬ 
nues  in  recent  years  to  “meet 
the  increased  costs  in  wages, 
materials  and  ser\*ices  and  still 
keep  their  heads  above  water.” 

“Since  1950,  the  straight  time 
hourly  rate  in  the  composing 
room  has  increased  55%,  the  cost 
of  newsprint  has  increased  34%, 

!  and  the  cost  of  serv'ices  we  use 
i  has  increased  proportionately,” 
the  letter  continued. 

“On  the  other  hand,  total  cir¬ 
culation  of  metropolitan  New 
York  newspapers  in  the  same 
l)eriod  has  decreased  24.7% 
since  1950,  a  loss  of  over  1,449,- 
ItOO  copies  a  day.  Sunday  circu- 
!  lation  in  the  same  period  has 
i  decreased  36.1%,  a  loss  of  over 
j  3,332,000  copies  each  Sunday.  In 
the  same  time,  the  total  lines  of 
advertising  carried  by  metro- 
iwlitan  New  York  newspapers, 
daily  and  Sunday,  have  in- 
[  creased  only  11.7%.” 

I  In  the  second  letter,  the  i)osi- 
tion  of  the  Herald  Tribune  was 
frankly  .stated: 

“The  Herald  Tribune  has  been 
losing  money  for  years,”  this 
letter  said.  “We  are  now  engaged 
in  a  massive,  determined  effort 
to  put  the  paper  on  a  sound 
basis  financially  and,  by  doing 
so.  to  insure  lx)th  its  survival 
and  its  success. 

“We  simply  cannot  do  this  if, 
on  the  one  hand,  we  yield  to 
pressure  for  higher  wages  and 
■  costly  new  benefits;  and  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  accept  a 
technological  freeze  which  will 
deny  us,  perhaps  forever,  the 
savings  from  which  these  wages 
and  benefits  can  be  paid. 

“In  these  negotiations  we  and, 
in  our  opinion,  some  of  the  other 
newspapers,  quite  literally,  are 
negotiating  for  survival.  We 
face  determined  union  negotia¬ 
tors.  We  repeat  our  hope  that 
somehow  a  settlement  can  be 
reached,  fair  to  ourselves,  fair 
to  our  employes,  and  fair  to  the 
community;  and  that  it  can  be 
done  without  the  punishing  ef¬ 
fects  of  another  strike.  But  we 
offer  no  predictions.” 
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Mr.  Thayer  said  everything 
written  to  the  employes  is 
equally  true  today. 

Rumors  .Around  .Again 

Rumors  of  impending  consoli¬ 
dation  of  some  of  the  city’s 
new.spapers  were  rampant 
again.  During  contract  negotia¬ 
tions  last  spring  it  was  ad¬ 
mitted  that  there  had  been  talks 
among  publishers  seeking  ways 
to  improve  their  operations. 
These  talks,  it  was  .said  then, 
included  i)ossible  joint  i)rinting 
arrangements. 

The  Antitrust  Division  of  the 
Depaitment  of  Justice  l)egan 
inquiries  but  withdrew  the 
subpoenas  for  documents  on  a 
imomise  from  individual  pub¬ 
lishers  that  they  would  give  the 
government  at  least  10  days’ 
notice  on  a  planned  merger.  In 
reply  to  a  (luery  by  E&P  this 
week  on  a  report  that  such 
notice  had  been  filed,  a  depart¬ 
ment  spokesman  .said  it  had  been 
agreed  that  such  communica¬ 
tions  would  be  treated  confiden¬ 
tially. 

Recent  conversations  among 
publishers  were  reported  to 
have  veered  off  the  original 
theme  of  a  three-way  combina¬ 
tion  including  the  World-Tele¬ 
gram,  the  Journal  Avierican 
and  the  Herald  Tribune.  Now, 
it  was  said,  only  a  consolidation 
of  the  evening  papers  was  on 
the  table.  The  morning  Sun¬ 
day  Herald  Tribune  had  l)een 
investigating  the  feasibility  of 
a  planting  contract  with  either 
the  Times  or  the  News. 

In  trade  circles  it  was 
nimored  that  a  merger  an¬ 
nouncement  would  come  before 
Oct.  4.  Executives  of  the 
newspapers  told  E&P  there  was 
no  truth  in  that  report.  A 
Hearst  Corporation  spokesman 
said  nothing  has  been  filed  with 
the  antitrust  office. 

• 

2(1  Fulhright  Grant 

Detroit 

W.  Sprague  Holden,  chairman 
of  the  Journalism  Department 
at  Wayne  State  University,  has 
been  awarded  a  second  Fulbright 
grant  for  newspaper  research  in 
Australia.  His  project  is  a  .study 
of  the  Australian  industrial 
courts,  state  and  federal,  and 
their  effectiveness  in  solving 
newsjiaper  labor-management 
disputes. 

• 

Heads  .4MA  Section 

Milwavkee 

Warren  Engstrom,  Market 
Research  Manager  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal,  was  recently 
anpointed  vicechairman  of  the 
Newspaper  Section  in  the  Con¬ 
sumer  Marketing  Division  of 
the  American  Marketing  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

for  October  2,  1,965 


NEW  CHAIRMEN  of  Kansas  and 
Missouri  Associated  Press  editors 
and  publishers  groups  are  Robert 
Wellington  (left),  publisher  of  the 
Ottawa  (Kans.)  Herald,  and  John 
S.  Chandley,  managing  editor  of 
the  Kansas  City  Times. 

Reporters  of  Textile 
Industry  News  Cited 

COLl^MBIA,  S.  C. 
Seven  awards  to  newspapers 
and  reporters  for  coverage  of 
the  textile  industry  were  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Public  Relations  Division 
of  the  South  Carolina  Textile 
Manufacturers  .Association  re¬ 
cently. 

Three  newspapermen  were 
guests  at  the  meeting  to  receive 
special  ])laques  for  handling  of 
textile  news  during  the  July, 
1964,  through  June,  1965  periorl. 
They  were: 

Philip  G.  Grose  Jr.,  business 
editor  of  the  Slate,  Columbia, 
first  place  award  for  individual 
writing  in  daily  newspapers ; 

J.  E.  Chaffin,  editor  of  the 
Index-Journal,  Greenwood,  first 
])lace  for  general  coverage  of 
the  textile  industry  hy  daily 
newspapers;  and 

Bill  R.  Gibbons,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Gaffney  Ledger,  first 
place  for  individual  writing  in 
non-daily  newspapers.  Gibbons 
also  accepted  a  first  place  plaque 
for  general  coverage  of  the  tex¬ 
tile  industry  by  his  newspaper. 

Recipients  of  honorable  men¬ 
tion  certificates  were  also  an¬ 
nounced,  as  follows:  Spartan¬ 
burg  Herald,  for  general  cover¬ 
age  by  daily  newspapers;  Mrs. 
Patricia  McNeely  of  the  State, 
for  individual  daily  newspaper 
writing;  and  Billy  Harper,  now 
of  Spartanburg,  for  individual 
writing  in  the  Index-Journal, 
during  his  association  with  that 
newspaper, 

• 

Cleanup  .4nction 

Vancoi  ver,  B.  C. 
Furniture  from  the  offices  of 
the  defunct  Vancouver  Tintes^ 
and  some  paper  stock  were  sold 
for  $9,900  at  auction  recently. 
The  newspaper  ceased  publish¬ 
ing  Aug.  6.  Presses  and  other 
leased  equipment  were  removed 
by  the  owmers. 


Students  to  Work 
In  Washington 
News  Laboratory 

Evanston,  Ill. 

A  select  number  of  graduate 
students  in  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity’s  Medill  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  will  become  “Wa.shington 
correspondents”  for  several 
smaller  daily  newspapers  in  the 
.S])ring  Quarter  1966.  At  the 
same  time  they  will  be  earning 
academic  credit  toward  their 
Master  of  Science  in  Journalism 
degrees. 

The  i)lan  to  send  students  to 
report  affairs  in  Washington, 
was  announced  by  Ira  W.  Cole, 
dean  of  the  School,  who  .said 
Northwe.stem  is  instituting  this 
program  in  an  attempt  to  better 
educate  .student  journalists  about 
the  increasing  interconnection 
between  Federal  programs  and 
local  problems. 

-Aimed  at  ‘Back  Home' 

“The  plan  is  not  intended,” 
Dean  Cole  added,  “to  develoj) 
Washington  correspondents.  It 
can’t  be  done  in  the  time  we  have 
nor  is  it  our  purpose  to  do  so. 
Our  purpose,  instead,  is,  hope¬ 
fully,  to  jirovide  the  student  with 
knowledge  of  programs,  plans, 
l)eople  and  places  to  get  infor¬ 
mation  which  will  be  of  value  to 
him  when  he  starts  reporting 
‘back  home.’  ” 

The  students,  he  said,  will  act 
as  “regionals”  covering  Con¬ 
gress,  the  White  House  and  Fed¬ 
eral  agencies  with  specific  at¬ 
tention  to  the  jiroblems  and  in¬ 
terests  of  the  geographical  area 
of  the  newspapers  they  repre- 
-sent. 

The  students  will  be  able  to 
use  the  facilities  of  the  House 
and  Senate  Press  galleries. 
“There  was  unanimous  agree¬ 
ment”  among  the  five  members 
of  the  committee  of  Washington 
correspondents  which  sets  policy 
for  the  galleries  “that  the  idea 
is  commendable  and  that  the  stu¬ 
dents  taking  part  should  have 
access  to  the  two  galleries,” 
Robert  N.  Branson,  chairman, 
.<aid. 

The  students  will  be  super¬ 
vised  by  Assistant  Professor 
Neil  V.  McNeil,  a  former  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent.  They  will 
live,  work  and  study  in  Wash¬ 
ington  from  mid-March  to  mid- 
June. 

The  project  is  an  outgrowth 
of  class  programs  developed  by 
the  late  Professor  David  Better 
of  Medill,  who  in  the  late  1950’s 
and  early  1960’s,  took  groups  of 
graduate  students  to  Washing¬ 
ton  for  a  week  or  10  days’  work. 
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Ledger  Syndicate 
Starts  in  New  York 

By  Ray  Ernin 

The  Ledger  Syndicate,  for  and  how  you  can  best  ser\'e 


two  decades  an  important  and 
i-espected  newspaper  syndicate 
operating  in  Philadelphia,  will 
l)e  reactivated  in  New  York. 

Three  men  have  chartered  the 
Ledger  Syndicate  in  New  York. 
They  are  .John  W.  Higgins,  an 
e.xperienced  syndicate  man,  who 
will  be  president  and  editor; 
Peter  Sheehan,  who  has  had 
press  experience  in  London, 
viceinesident  and  treasurer; 
William  Richter,  New  York  at¬ 
torney,  who  will  be  secretary 
and  counsel. 

In  P^e^s  Club 

The  Ledger  Syndicate  will 
operate  from  an  office  in  the 
Overseas  Press  Club  Building, 
54  W.  40th  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

The  syndicate,  familiarly  and 
fondly  known  as  the  “Grand  Old 
Lady  of  Ledger  Square”  during 
its  years  of  operation  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  suspended  business  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  upon  the  death 
of  its  owner  and  editor,  George 
F.  Kearney. 

“The  Ledger  name  has  a 
great  meaning  and  sentimental 
attachment  for  me,”  said  Mr. 
Higgins.  “I  started  in  the  mail 
room  of  that  syndicate  about  19 
years  ago.  Under  the  guidance 
of  George  Kearney,  one  of  the 
all-time  great  syndicate  men,  I 
learned  every  facet  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  I  left  the  Ledger  to  join 
General  Features  Corporation 
because  1  wanted  to  live  in  New 
York.  I  was  with  S.  George  Lit¬ 
tle  of  General  Features  almost 
from  the  start  and  stayed  for 
si.x  years,  until  I  left  to  take 
Carroll  Righter’s  astrological 
column  out  on  my  own  and  I 
put  the  first  52  j)apers  on  sin- 
glehandedly.” 


them.  You  can’t  do  this  sitting 
in  an  office,  writing  letters  and 
making  long-distance  phone 
calls.” 

^Ir.  Richter,  with  Samuel 
Leibowitz,  now  a  New  York 
State  Supreme  Court  justice, 
successfully  defended  the 
“Scotsboro  boys”  in  a  famous 
case.  He  was  asked  about  other 
cases  in  which  he  has  been  in¬ 
volved. 

“Good  heavens,  in  those  days, 
Sam  Leibowitz  and  I  even  de¬ 
fended  ‘Mad  Dog’  Coll  once,”  he 
replied.  “I  was  appointed  by  the 
State  of  New  York  to  defend 
the  Lonely  Hearts  killers.  Beck 
and  Fernandez.  One  hour  before 
they  were  executed,  I  had  a 
hearing  on  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  right  in  the  death  house 
at  Sing  Sing.  To  my  knowledge, 
this  is  the  only  time  this  has 
ever  been  done.” 

I.,ikes  The  Press 

Mr.  Richter  devotes  most  of 
his  time  these  days  to  corporate, 
marine  and  Federal  law.  He  al¬ 
ways  has  been  interested  in  the 
Fourth  Estate. 

“I  have  many  newspapermen 
as  clients  and  none  of  them  are 
in  the  death  house,  I  am  happy 
to  .say,”  he  explained  with  a 
laugh.  “.John  Higgins  and  Peter 
Sheehan  have  been  longtime 
friends  and  clients  of  mine  and, 
somehow  or  other,  this  associa¬ 
tion  and  reactivation  of  the  Led¬ 
ger  Syndicate  came  into  being. 
We  are  more  than  adequately 
financed  and  I  see  no  problem 
in  returning  the  syndicate  to  its 
position  of  leadership  and 
greatness.” 

Worked  for  Beaverbrook 

Peter  Sheehan’s  father  was 


Then,  for  about  eight  years, 
Mr.  Higgins  was  general  sales 
manager  of  Columbia  Features, 
a  New  York  syndicate. 

Suitcases  Packed 

“1  thought  I  had  done  enough 
traveling  to  last  me  a  lifetime, 
but  1  was  wrong,”  he  continued. 
“My  suitcases  are  out  of  the 
attic,  dusted  off  and  I  expect  to 
be  traveling,  calling  on  editors 
and  i)ublishers  at  least  75  per¬ 
cent  of  the  time.  I  believe  you 
have  to  get  out  there  and  see 
them,  feel  their  pulse  so  you 
really  know  what  they’re  think¬ 
ing,  what  they  need  and  want 


Dr.  Donal  Sheehan,  dean  of  the 
New  York  University  Medical 
School.  Mr.  Sheenhan  was  edu¬ 
cated  largely  in  England  and 
after  graduating  from  Oxford 
joined  the  Beaverbrook  news- 
l)apers,  which  he  has  just  left 
to  join  the  new  syndicate  ven¬ 
ture. 

“I  think  the  syndicate  end  is 
the  most  fascinating  part  of  the 
whole  newspaper  business,” 
said  Mr.  Sheehan.  “Certainly  it 
presents  the  greatest  challenge 
as  you  must  please  a  multitude 
of  tastes  and  make  it  as  inter¬ 
esting  to  the  reader  in  Grand 
Rapids  as  it  is  to  the  New  York¬ 


William  Richter 

er.  Also,  it  gives  a  writer,  car¬ 
toonist  or  what-have-you  the 
opportunity  of  reaching  the 
largest  possible  audience.” 

Mr.  Higgins  is  leaving  im¬ 
mediately  on  a  sales  trip.  He 
said  the  syndicate’s  first  fea¬ 
tures  will  be  ready  for  an¬ 
nouncement  in  a  short  time. 

*  *  * 

FAMILY  RELATIONSHIPS 

A  six-part  serialization  of 
parts  of  a  book,  “Nobody  Said 
It’s  Easy”  by  Sally  Ijiberman 
Smith  (Macmillan)  will  be 
started  by  Newsday  Specials. 
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FAREWELL  LUNCHEON — Bradley  Kelly;  Frank  C.  McLearn,  president 
of  King  Features  Syndicate;  Arthur  (Bugs)  Baer,  KFS  humor  columnist.  i 


THE  WORRY  CLINIC 


(ieorfse  \J’.  Crane,  Ph.l).,  M.D. 


U  ■»  ww  tee  of  the  Boys  Towns  of  Italy 

iSrOdlCy  MVCliy  and  for  many  years  was  a  vice- 

l)resident  of  the  George  Junior 
Retires  FvOm  hepubUc  in  Freeville,  N.  Y.  He 

was  married  in  1944  to  Abigail 
tPofwtwir^oo  Adams  (Jerry)  Johnson,  fash- 

"  "UlU’lKS  ioj^  writer  and  columnist  for 

Town  and  Country  magazine. 

Bradley  Kelly  retired  as  an  Future  plans  for  the  Kellys  in¬ 

executive  of  King  Features  dude  a  trip  to  the  Orient. 
Syndicate  after  completion  of  Kelly’s  retirement  avo- 

38  years  of  .service.  During  a  cation,  however,  is  the  Mark 
luncheon  at  the  Press  Box  res-  Twain  Plan  for  the  exchange  of 
taurant  marking  his  retirement,  hooks  and  good  will  between 

KFS  associates  presented  him  American  libraries  and  the 
with  a  camera  and  case.  Lenin  library  in  Moscow.  His 

Mr.  Kelly  was  born  in  ^\ater-  permanent  residence  will  be 

ford,  N.  Y.  (1894),  attended  Redding  Ridge,  Conn.,  Mark 
Union  University  and  won  his  Twain’s  last  home. 

LL.B.  degree  at  Albany  Law  ♦  *  * 

School.  World  War  I  inter-  r»i  c.  •.  t'  i 
rupted  his  law  career  and  he  P*»»**P  ^teilz  Takes 
never  returned  to  it.  After  qual-  Governmeilt  Post 
ifying  in  the  U.S.  Infantry  as  a  Philip  W.  Steitz  resigned  as 
second  lieutenant,  he  .served  till  managing  editor  of  Publishers 
the  end  of  the  war  with  the  War  Newspaper  Svndicate,  Chicago, 
Trade  Intelligence  Bureau  in  to  become  associate  director  for 
Vashmgton.  In  the  early  1920s,  recruiting  and  community  rela- 
Mr  Kelly  joined  the  American  ^ions  of  VISTA  (Volunteers  in 
Red  Cross  in  its  jiostwar  Luro-  yg^vice  to  America),  the  nation- 
Iiean  relief  work.  He  was  .Junior  volunteer  program  of  the 

.\.R.C.  director  in  Albania,  Poverty, 

where  he  established  a  voca-  Steitz  will  lie  responsible 

tional  school  for  boys.  directing  from  Washington 

Back  m  the  U.S.,  Mr.  Kelly  yiSTA’s  program  for  recruit- 
^ame  assistant  to  Frank  G.  ing  volunteers  and  for  providing 
Carpenter,  writer-traveler-lec-  information  and  support  for  the 
turer  In  1924,  he  became  a  by-  ^o^e  national  organiza- 

line  feature  writer  for  the  New  tions  that  are  participating  in 
York  hi^entny  Hor/d.  Subse-  ,.ecruiting  volunteers.  More 
quently,  he  was  a  writer  with  ^^an  1,300  volunteers  are  now 
North  American  Newspaper  serving  in  38  states  and  the 
Alliance  and  co-proprietor  of  District  of  Columbia. 

Imperial  News  Service.  «  *  * 

Through  an  introduction  by  Anne  Ashley,  whose  daily  and 
Gene  Fowler,  Brad  Kelly  j'oined  weekly  “how-to-do”  household 
KFS  in  September,  1927.  He  column,  “How  Can  I  ?  ?  ?”  has 
rose  to  executive  rank  with  the  ijeen  syndicated  by  W.  L.  Gor- 
title  of  associate  editor  in  1935  don  Features,  Cincinnati,  for 
and  resident  vicepresident  in  more  than  25  years,  now  has  her 
1936.  Following  the  death  of  household  hints  in  book  form. 
Joe  Connolly  in  1945,  Mr.  Kelly  In  response  to  thousands  of  re- 
was  appointed  assistant  general  quests  by  her  readers,  “How 
manager  and  assistant  editor.  Can  I  ?  ?  ?  Household  Manual” 
titles  he  held  until  his  semi-  has  been  published  in  paperback 
retirement  12  years  ago.  Re-  by  W.  L.  Gordon  Features  (37 
cently,  Mr.  Kelly  has  been  w.  Seventh  St.,  Cincinnati, 
serving  as  a  consultant  to  the  Ohio  45202)  with  timely, 
.syndicate.  He  has  also  been  co-  speedy,  money-saving  shortcuts 
chairman  of  the  Banshees.  and  tips  for  making  work  inside 

Mr.  Kelly  has  been  a  driving  and  around  the  home  easier  and 
force  on  the  American  Commit-  happier. 
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Ca.se  S-479:  Ernie  Walker 
at  the  Cleveland  PRESS 
teaches  8,000  newspaper  boys 
the  true  meaning  of  “free  en¬ 
terprise”. 

V^irgil  Fassio  (Wilmington 
NEWS  &  JOURNAL)  .says  we 
have  900,000  such  boys  in  the 
U.S.A. 

Plus  100,000  in  Canada! 

“Dr.  Crane,”  a  physician’s 
wife  asked,  “my  son  I’erry  is 
begging  to  carry  a  newspaper 
route. 

“He’s  just  13  .so  I  refused. 

“For  he’d  often  be  out  in 
rains  or  blizzards! 

“Besides,  he’d  miss  much  of 
his  play  time. 

“And  his  daddy  makes  a 
good  living  .so  Perry  really 
doesn’t  need  the  money. 
What’s  your  verdict.  Dr. 
Crane  ?” 

Even  if  Perry’s  mother  paid 
.S25  per  week  “tuition”  to  let 
him  handle  a  newspaper  route, 
it  would  still  be  a  bargain! 

For  he’d  learn  the  3  pha.ses 
of  “free  enterprise”,  namely, 
“Production”,  “Merchandising” 
and  “Credit”. 

Name  any  other  boy  who 
ever  gains  this  bird’s-eye  view' 
except  new'spaper  carriers! 

He  buys  papers  at  whole¬ 
sale. 

Then  he  merchandises  them 
(folds  and  delivers  on  sched¬ 
ule,  rain  or  blizzard). 

So  he  becomes  diligent  to 
du^  and  also  prompt. 

For  papers  can’t  be  hurled 
carelessly  on  a  porch  where  a 
gust  of  wind  blows  them  aw'ay. 

Nor  be  left  in  the  rain! 

If  he  sails  a  paper  through  a 
w'indowpane,  he  must  pay  off. 


Akron  BEACON  JOURNAL 


Beaver  (Pa.)  TIMES 


Soon  he  becomes  a  deft  .Ap¬ 
plied  Psychologist  as  he  re¬ 
cruits  new  subscribers  or 
placates  old  customers. 

Weekends,  he  collects  and 
determines  his  “net”. 

That’s  why  newspaper  boy.s 
make  higher  school  marks! 
And  are  actually  healthier, 
too! 


# J  tNlf#  < 


'33. 


After  this  practical  intern¬ 
ship  in  “free  enterprise”,  they 
abhor  Socialism  &  Commu¬ 
nism. 

Operating  a  newspaper  route 
ranks  side  by  side  with  an 
Hlagle  Scout  award! 

Newsiiauer  boys  make  more 
reliable  adult  employees.  They 
deseive  first  choice  at  college 
scholarships. 

They  also  become  superb 
husbands!  Girls,  note  well! 

Circulation  Managers  are 
the  best  teachers  of  practical 
economics  in  America!  New's- 
paper  boys  prove  it  every  day! 

Comiiare  Dr.  Crane’s  Jan.- 
June  Mail  Input: 


5,370  letters 


Charlotte  NEWS 


Columbus  CITIZEN-JOURNAL 


Hammond  (Ind.)  TIMES 
Hastings  (Nebr.)  TRIBUNE 
Indianapolis  STAR  . 


Rochester  TIMES-UNION 


Santa  Ana  REGISTER 


Warren  (O.)  TRIBUNE 


Hopkins  Syndicate,  Inc.  Phone  317-295-2253 
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74 

South  Bend  Tribune 

34 

Bristol  Dally  Courier 

30 

Ideal  Roller  and  Manufacturing  Co. 

31 

Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Company 

107 

Buffalo  Evening  News 

71 

Indianapolis  Star  and  News 

25 

Springfield  Illinois  State  Journal 

Burlington  County  Times 

30 

Johnson  City  Press-Chronicle 

59 

and  State  Register 

23 

Chicago  Tribune 

Cover  1 

Levittown  Times 

30 

Syracuse  Newspapers 

5 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

4 

Lockwood  Greene  Engineers,  Inc. 

78 

Tacoma  News  Tribune 

52 

Columbus  Dispatch/Citizen- Journal 

28.  29 

Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner 

Cover  2 

Tingue,  Brown  &  Co. 

89 

Congressional  Quarterly  Service 

68 

Louisville  Courier-Journal  and  Times  .  . 

57.  58 

Trenton  Times 

48 

Dallas  Morning  News 

97 

Lubbock  Avalanche-Journal 

36 

Tulsa  World  and  Tribune 

43 

Dallas  Times  Herald 

...  47 

Chas.  T.  Main,  Inc. 

74 

Union  Pacific  Railroad 

99 

Davenport  Newspapers 

40 

Miami  Herald 

54 

United  Feature  Syndicate,  Inc. 

113,  116  I 

Detroit  Free  Press 

79 

Milwaukee  Journal 

53 

United  Press  International 

76 

Detroit  News  .  . 

45 

Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 

77 

Wall  Street  Journal 

61 

Dow  Chemical  Company 

103 

Moline  Dispatch 

48 

Washington  Post  .  . 

3 

Eastman  Kodak  Company 

91 

New  England  Newspapers 

35 

Washington  Star 

49 

Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment 

87 

Newspaper  News  .  .  . 

76 

Western  Electric  ... 

80.  81 

Fairchild  Publications,  Inc. 

68 

New  York  Times  . 

8 

Wilmington  News-Journal 

56 

Flint  Ink  Corporation . 

67 

Paris  Daily  Enterprise  . 

30 

Winston-Salem  Journal  and  Sentinel 

so 

Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 

27 

John  Park  Jr.  and  Company 

.  .  69 

Wood  Flong  Corporation 

73 

William  R.  Frye 

55 

Philadelphia  Bulletin 

75 

Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp. 

32 

('harles  Sheppard  Dies 


Charles  J.  Sheppard,  ♦>!),  for¬ 
mer  vieepresideiit  and  Detroit 
office  manager  of  Shannon  & 
Associates,  who  retired  Aug.  1. 
died  Sept.  24.  Before  joining  the 
firm  in  1943  he  served  with  the 
Philmh'lphia  Pitblir  Li’<l;i(r, 
Camden  (X.  J.)  Courier-l^oHf . 
Wilmint/fun  Xews-Jonrnnl  ami 
Miami  Herald. 


Birwell  C.  Snyder.  82,  re¬ 
tired  (1957)  news  editor  of  the 
Baltimore  (.Md.)  San;  Sept.  24. 


Sidney  Jagolinzer,  51,  Proci- 
dence  (R.  I.)  Joantal-Bulletin 
reporter  for  many  years;  Sept. 
25. 


King  Wallace  Snell,  75,  a 
former  New  York  State  news¬ 
paperman;  Alabama  Selective 
Service  official;  Sept.  15. 
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ity  stock  in  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Idspateli;  Sept.  15. 


Jarl  Fcgle,  go,  former  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  the  Euyene 
I  Ore.)  Reffister-Guard,  more  re¬ 
cently  its  circulation  auditor; 
.Sept.  9. 


Howard  M.  Jamtol,  retired 
))resident  of  the  Jampol  Com¬ 
pany,  developer  of  mechanized 
mailroom  equipment;  Aug.  24. 


Edward  B.  Hocseal,  80,  for¬ 
mer  retail  advertising  manager 
of  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  News; 
Se])t.  15. 


John  L.  Kelly,  75,  former 
circulation  manager  of  the  Los 
Anpeles  (Calif.)  Examiner; 
Sept.  14. 


John  Dietrich,  66,  longtime 
sports  writer  for  the  Cleveland 
(O.)  Plain  Dealer  who  retired 
Feb.  1,  1964;  Sept.  14. 


William  A.  Wallis,  83, 
Toronto  newspaperman,  onetime 
president  of  the  Parliamentary 
Press  Gallery  at  Ottawa; 
Sept.  14. 


Patrick  J.  Flaherty,  60, 
business  manager  of  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Globe  since  1954;  a  40- 
year  veteran  of  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness;  Sept.  18. 


Ralph  Pclitzer  Jr.,  59,  a 
grandson  of  Joseph  Pulitzer, 
who  worked  as  a  cub  reporter 
on  the  New  York  World  before 
it  was  sold  to  Scripps-Howard 
in  1931;  a  trustee  of  the  major¬ 


Charles  K.  Robinson,  85, 
editor  of  the  .Astr'villf'  (N.C.) 
Citizen  and  Asliville  Ti)nes  at 
various  periods  until  1947 ;  ed' 
tor  of  the  Sumlaij  Citizen-Times 
since  then ;  Sept.  23. 


Robert  L.  Ja.mes,  45,  as.sistant 
ad  manager  of  the  Martinsville 
(Va.)  Bulletin;  Sept.  24. 


Charles  D.  Talcott,  85,  for¬ 
mer  president  of  the  .Manches¬ 
ter  (Conn.)  Evening  Herald; 
Sept.  22. 


Ja.mes  M.  Dcrant,  70,  makeup 
editor  of  the  Boston  (.Mass.) 
Herald  for  30  years;  Sei)t.  23. 


Frank  L.  York,  84,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Troy  Record  Co. 
and  former  publisher  of  the 
Troy  (N.  Y.)  Times  and  Record; 
Sept.  23. 


Gerald  M.  Brown,  62,  chief 
editorial  wiiter  of  the  Guelph 
(Ont.)  Mercury;  formerly  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Woodstock  Sen¬ 
tinel-Review;  Sept.  27. 


Raynor  Debcrn,  77,  city  e<li- 
tor  and  managing  editor  of  the 
old  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Sun  and 
later  with  LaMesa  Scout; 
Sept.  25. 


Shop  Center  Siipp 

Richmond,  B.  C. 

The  Richmond  Review  is  is¬ 
suing  a  monthly  supplement 
covering  news  and  advertising 
of  stores  in  the  Richmond 
Square  Shopping  Area.  The 
supplement  runs  16  pages. 


Cecil  Solly,  67,  garden  editor 
a{  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times; 
Sept.  18. 


Max  Clawson,  49,  publisher 
cf  the  Blue  Rapids  Times, 
Frankfort  Index  and  Summer- 
field  Sun,  all  of  Marshall  County, 
Kan.;  Sept.  21. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


Robert  H.  Sammons,  41,  copy 
reader  and  humor  columnist, 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News; 
Sept.  24  in  an  automobile  acci¬ 
dent. 


an>ou.\c:ements 

A^OU.NtaCMENT.S 

Netespaper  Appraisers 

Newspaiter  Brokers 

appralsals  for  estate,  tax, 

partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur* 
P  >ses.  Sensible  fees.  B^'oehure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  SS.  Norton,  Kansas. 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Quality  new8pa|)ers 
899  W.  Bonita,  Claremont,  Calif.,  91711 


Newspaper  Brokers 


George  W.  Kirch  ner,  57, 
sports  editor  of  the  Lancaster 
(Pa.)  New  Era  since  1929; 
Sept.  23,  of  lung  cancer. 


The  dial  Attency,  1503  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Phone  .340-T422 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaiier  Broker" 


J.ACOB  L.  Weinberg,  55,  for¬ 
mer  reporter  for  the  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Dispatch  and  Pioneer 
Press;  Sept.  23  in  Los  Angeles. 


ITS  NOT  the  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspa|>er — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  i>ersonal  contact 
selling 

LEN  TEIGHNEK  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Proi>erties 
W.  H.  Glover  Go..  Ventura.  Calif.  93001 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  LicenstJ 
Broker  of  Newspaper  Proiierties 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
P.  O.  Box  509,  Roaeburir.  Oret?..  97470. 


NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news-  SELECT  NEWSPAPERS  AVAILABLE  f 
palter  proiterties  —  sale  or  purchase,  in  South  and  Southeast.  Newspaper 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.  O.  Box  490  Gads-  Service  Company,  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr.  1242S, 
den,  Ala  ,  35902.  Phone  546-3357.  Panama  City,  Fla.  32401, 
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AN\<H1NCEME.NTS 

^eus/iaper  Brokers 

We  appreciated 
the  privilege 

nf  representing 

SCRIPPS  LEAGUE 

Newspapers 

in  their  recent 
jHirchase  of  the 

ARGUS-COURIER 

Petaluma,  Callforr'a 

We  enjoyed 
working  with 

Mr.  Edw.  W.  Scripps 
Mr.  James  G.  Scripp: 

Mr.  Philip  E.  Swift 

We  congratulate 


Mr.  Duncan  H.  Oimsrea  1 

Mr.  Stephen  C.  Olmstea  | 

Mr.  John  A.  Olmsted.  Jr.  I 

Miss  Geneva  Olmsted  ' 

Miss  Aletha  Olmsted 
Mrs.  Frederica  Olmsted 
Mrs.  Pearl  Gallagher 

on  their  choice 
of  successors 

- — — -  I 

We  have  sold  more  i 
California  newspapers 
than  any  Broker  now 
active  in  this  state. 

We  will  consider  it  a 
privilege  to  ser\'e  you 
in  the  purchase  or  sale 
of  a  daily  or  weekly  I 
newspaper  anywhere  in 
the  West. 

Joseph  A.  Snyder 

Newspaper  Broker 
2234  E.  Romneya  Drive 
Anaheim,  Calif.,  92805. 

(AC  714)  533-1361 

ISetcspapers  For  Sale 

2  HICH  POTENTIAL  WEEKLIES  on 
Maine  Coast  in  over  50,000  iwpulation 
area.  Fully  stalled.  Printed  out  with 
attractive  offset  contract.  Go<xl  schools, 
cultural  facilities.  P.O.  Bo.\  310,  West¬ 
brook,  Maine  04092. 

WESTERN  COITNTY-SEAT  exclusive 
Prosi>erous  weekly.  Near  varierl  recrea¬ 
tional  facilities,  line  plant,  ranch  coun¬ 
try-  real  West.  $17,000  down.  Refer¬ 
ences.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Bkr.,  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif.  92805. 

TWO  ARIZ.  WEEKLIES  W  BLDG. 

Gross  $66M;  ISOM  w/$14M  down. 
Dean  Sellers,  625  E.  Main,  Mesa,  Ariz. 


ANNOUNCJsMENTS  _ 

I  ISewspapers  For  Sale 

BILL  MATTHEW.  NewBpai>er  Broker. 
129  Buena  Vista  Dr.,  Dunedin,  Fla., 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 
Phone:  AC  (813)  733-2966 

I  CALIFORNIA  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
I  in  e.xceptionally  sound  area.  G<hmI 
I  plant  —  profitable.  interesting  area. 

$24,000  down  includes  accts.  receivable. 

I  minimum  workini?  capital  needed. 
Grossinir  $74,000.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Bkr., 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim, 
Calif.,  92805. 

FIRST  OPPORTUNITY  in  two  Gen¬ 
erations!  Let  us  show  you  how  to  lie- 
come  publisher  of  family-owned  old 
Virginia  weekly  newsintpers  in  path  of 
major  growth  iiotential.  Anticipate 
five-figure  income.  R.  K.  T.  Larson  & 
Associates,  911  Westover  Ave.,  Nor¬ 
folk,  Va.  23507. 

NORTH  FLORIDA  WEEKLY— $50,000 
gross  class  $12,500  will  handle.  Pub- 
i  lishers'  Service.  P.O.  Bo.x  3132,  Greens- 
I  lioro,  N.  C.,  27402. 

I  WEEKLY  in  Zone  5.  Very  reasonable 
I  cash  price  for  newspat>er  and  job 
I  printing  business,  equipment.  and 
building.  Owner  retiring.  Box  507, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

j  1.  MIDWEST.  Elxclusive  weekly.  Grow- 
j  ing  industrial  area.  Profitable. 
Priced  at  $100,000.  Terms. 

2.  SMALL  DAILY.  Central  state. 
Priced  at  $125,000.  Terms. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOf’IATES 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles.  California  90028. 

1  CALIFORNIA  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY. 
I  offset.  $7,500  down.  Otqairtunity  for 
I  ambitious,  capable  publisher.  Joseph 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

i'Arruiation  Service 

CIRriTI^\TI()X  INSTALLATION  on 
weekly  and  semi-weekly  puhlicatioDH 
carrier  collect,  copyriifhteti  forms  for 
controls  of  routes  ami  securin>r  more 
subscriliers.  Turnint?  I't*^  circulation 
to  paid  or  ^ivintr  controls  of  revenues 
on  optional  paid  so  publisher  will  re¬ 
ceive  all  revenues.  Installations  made 
since  1925.  Best  of  reference  on  other 
palters  furnishe<l.  For  details,  phone 
collect  or  write  to:  Hoshell  Carrier 
(’harKe  System.  945  Mapleton  Ave..  Oak 
Park,  Illinois.  Phone:  Fuclid  '1-2451. 

Features  Arailahli* 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


nLLERS  WITH  ALTERNATE  Ht:Al)S 
Save  editorial  and  composinif  costs. 
P.O.  Box  5451,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  94101 


]  Press  Ettf^ineers 

'  NewspaT>er  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING-TRUCKING 
EUpert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y,  11231 
JAckson  2-t>l(’5 


“ON  THE  FLIP  SIDE*’— a  new,  re-  I 
freshinfc  column  written  hy  xi  weekly  I 
newspaiter  editor  for  weekly  newspa- 
Iters.  Send  for  samples  of  “your  kind 
of  column  **  F.  F.  Martin  &  Associ- 
xites,  Bo.x  75.  Quarryville.  Pa.  17566, 

HOLLYWOOD  IS  STALE  POPCORN  ; 
The  Cinema  Revolution  is  Here 
LIVELY  WEEKLY  FEATURES : 
comiiellinjr-themes;  techniques:  trends: 
excitinpr-directors ;  ‘actors;  writers. 
Interested?  Box  476,  E<litor  &  I^lb- 
lisher. 


Newspaper  Presses  xind  Conveyors 

THE  WlWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Av'e.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas.  Texas  75202  Riverside  1-6363 

EJECTING  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


I  xunbitious.  capable  publisher.  Joseph  ^ 

I  A.  Snyder,  News|)ai>er  Broker.  2234  E.  ^  ^ 

Homneyji  I>r..  Anaheim,  (’ulif.,  92805. 

'  MISSOURI  WEEKLY— controls  entire  i  ^*9^ - 

county.  $55,000  with  {ilK>ut  $15M  cash  ^ 

:  down:  nets  owner  $12,700.  Marion  R«  ^  o 
Krehbiel.  Bo.x  88,  Norton,  Kans.,  67654.  g  jtStC - 

3  EXCELLEm  MICH.  WEEKUES  g  « 

$5CM  to  $100M.  Small  down  pxiyment.  Py 
LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY  g 

I  Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858  ^ 


^ip  Code - g 


Claifification. 


TWO  GREAT,  LONG-ESTABLISHED  a 
I  weeklies,  lioth  county-seat,  Isith  priced  a 
j  for  quick  sale  in  the  over  $1U0M  class,  y 
One  in  mountain  suburban  area;  the  ^ 
other  in  north  central  state  university  g 
town.  Write:  Lyle  Mariner  Associ.'ites,  g 
1824  Curtis  St.,  Denver,  Colo.,  80202.  g 

WESTERN  OFFSET  suburban  weekly.  B 
exclusive  in  its  municipality.  New  = 
press — fine  equipment — high  potential,  g 
$40,000  cash  down.  Joseph  A.  Snyder,  g 
Newspaiier  Broker.  2234  E.  Romneya  y 
j  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif.,  92805.  g 

Netespapers  W' anted  3 

I  LOOKING  FOR  PAPER  to  personally  j  g 
I  own  .an<l  operate.  Buyer  has  good  credit  g 
I  and  long  experience  as  top  newspaper  g 
I  executive.  Replies  held  in  strict  confi-  y 
I  dence.  Box  513,  Editor  &  Publisher.  y 

FAST-RISING  (8.000  paid  weekly  in  3  1 

years)  highly-siiecializ^  weekly  desires  = 
to  purchase  or  merge  with  small  week-  y 
ly  newspaper.  Must  be  capable  of  y 
printing  tabloid  with  Tuesday  press  = 
time.  Zone  2.  Box  506,  Editor  &  Pub-  = 
,  lisher.  g 

EXECUTIVE  ON  DAILY  seeks  to  1 
lease  with  option  to  buy  or  purchase  y 
weekly  in  Eastern  Zone  2.  Confidence  y 
respectetl.  Box  546,  Bklitor  &  Publisher,  g 

Publications  For  Sale  M 


ITiORIDA  BUSINESS  MAGAZINE.  |  B 
major  metropolitan  area,  for  sale,  i  M 
Owner  ill.  $6500.00  Confidential.  Bo.x  !  1  To  Run 
503,  Editor  &  Publisher.  |  g 


O  Assign  a  box  numbor  and  mail  my  rapliss  doily 
Run:  Times  Till  Forbidden 


Books  Out  Of  Print  Books  g 

OUT-OF-PRINT  BOOKS  LOCATED  1 
H.  B.  Pedersen  &  Co..  Bookseller.  Box  |  = 
116,  217  W.  18  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10011.  I  11 


Mail  to: 

EDITOR  &  PUILISHER  •  ISO  Third  Aireaiie  •  New  Terfc.  New  Tark  ieS22 
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Equipment  Mart 


BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


Composing  Room  Material  For  Sale 

NOLAN  SAW.  table,  clamp.  $150:  MODEL  '.m  FOTOLIST  DE.SK  TOP. 
Multi  80.  10x15  offset,  auto  5-spee<l.  sequential  card  camera,  ('apacity  .1,600 
$.100.  Request  info.  Jaybini,  (lalion,  cards  i>er  hour  film  35MM  to  7*4" — 
t)hio.  pin-hole  rettistration.  ilimensions  18" 

- hiRh,  10"  lonK.  13"  deep,  110  volts,  60- 

MASTER  DM-.15  ITTCUER.  use.!  1  vear  Two  years  old,  .500.000  canls 

in  weekly  newspaper  shop.  Litho  Type.  l>rocease<l :  ideal  for  price  ist  and 
2457  Ridpre  Rd..  Lansinn.  III.  60438  mailinit  hst  work  .Submit  bid  b  .O  B. 

_ Leneral  Electric  Supply  tx>.,  1260  Bos- 

LINOTYPES  ton  Avc.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  06609. 

"’wUh"stal""quadder:  ?irLr3.5.T.Oo'"Jo  •■'’”»V«'?^r?5?'^'\“F  ne’'Lner^ 

ao  new  heads.  SlioO.  A-rine  Uetter  Serv-  | 

MialH  U  Linotypes.  .Serial  36,000  to  j  I-"' ’ 
47.000.  I  I 

Mmiel  :U  Linotype.  Ser,  6.1.500 ;  \  '  ' 

maKS..  quadder.  etc.  I  NOIIMANCO  COLLATOK— 6  ^STATION 

Model  .“^4  Linotype.  42*pica  with  hy^iiHi  1  Like  new.  Gone  Web — SAVE!  Write 
quadder,  Ser.  65.000.  '  Box  144,  Mills  Valley.  Calif.,  or  call: 

Monotype  Material  Maker,  Serial  13.«  (AC  415>  388*3231. 

000^  , _ I 

Complete  List  &  Prices  on  Request  '  .  i  ! 

ERNEST  PAYNE  CORPORATION  I  >>TREET  SALES  BOXES,  with  stands 

11-28  Queens  Boulevard  ^5  honor  type.  8  pay  boxes  Nee<l 

Long  Island  City.  N.  Y.— IllOl  minor  repairs.  $1.50  ^ch  f.o.b.  Am-  ' 
Tol  (9f>l  0^7  ilfifi  '  bier.  Pa  Montifomery  Newspapers,  Ft.  i 

_  i  Washington,  Pcnna.  215-646-5100.  ! 

Ewr^^n-P^^s^yle  i^  news', ^^r  '  3!."  SBYBOLD  PAPER  (yTTER 
text.  Two  years  old.  In  excellent  oondi-  ^  ^ 

tion.  .Vmerican  Printing  Co..  4120  N.  |  bietter  Service,  P.O. 

18th  Ave.,  Phoenix.  .XriKona  8.5019.  I  SJO't  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  o5104 

,AC  602)  272-5631.  ! - - - 

- i  MOTOROLA  RADIO  SYSTEM  for  sale. 

L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DI”rY  Already  set  up  on  newspaiier  frequen- 

NEWSPAPER  TURTLES  section  with  20  mobile  units, 

are  in‘u4  all  over  the  Unite.1  Slates  T"!".  y™*-*  1" 

and  foreiw:n  countries.  "Ask  the  man  $11,000  \yll  sell  for  $6.- 

who  uses  them.”  $84. .50  to  $97.50.  <>«<*•  "ill  consider  selling  some  units 

None  lietter  at  any  price.  Write  for  ^*!*^**iT^ 

literature.  N.  38th  Ave.,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

L.  &  B.  .‘^ALE.'l  COMPANY  ‘^‘*2)  272-5631. 

111-111  W.  Market  St.,  Elkin.  N.C. - - 

World's  large.st  distributor  of  MODEL  9(iOF  LINE  COMPOSER,  two 

Newsimj>er  FVuto  Trucks  units  available,  pin*hole  registration 

Telephone:  919-83j>-1o1.»  1  carriage.  Ideal  for  catalog,  pricing, 

- '  and  mailing  list  can!  typing.  carl»on 

MODEL  '’O  LINOTYPE  MTXFR  ‘**'54-  '  riblnm,  increment  scale,  ruling 

920.  with  quadder.  .saw.  electric  jxd.  “"‘I  IH'-volt. 

Excellent  operating  condition.  We  are  30  or  60-cycle.  Submit  bid  for  either 

cold  type  and  nee<l  the  space.  Sacrifice  <»ne  or  both  umts,  F.O. B.  (icneral  Elec¬ 
tor  $2500.  Port  Angeles  (Wash.)  Eve-  Supply  Co.,  1260  Boston  Ave., 

ning  News.  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  06609. 

Engraving  Equipment  For  Sale  ISetrsprint  hor  Sale  > 

ONE  VARIO  KLISCHOORAPH  *  K-  :  WILL  SEW.  AT  DISCOUNT  Abitibi  | 
181,  ser.  #  001.122.542.  220-V.  60-cy-  >  newsprint  left  over  from  flatlie<l_  oiiera-  | 

cle  3-|>hase.  screen  rulings  75.  120.  ■  fion.  Rolls  are:  13  i O-inch :  17  , 

137.  150  com,ilete  with  drop  out  cir-  inch:  7  3.5-inch.  AU  10  inch  diameter.  | 

cuit.  Bought  new  in  Decemlier  '63.  Box  j  Contact:  Jfbn  Clifford.  Daily  Times,  j 

1.59.  Erlitor  &  Publisher.  I  Watertown,  Wis..  .>1094.  ^ 


Presses  &  Machinery 


MailrtHtm  Equipment  For  Sale  Perforator  Tape  i 

4  CT.'TLER-HAMMER  NEWSPAPER  i  C-OWEST  PRICE  and  best  quality  I 
BUNDLE  WRAPPING  MACHINES  *-31  tier  roll 

in  excellent  conilition.  Machine  com-  !  widths 

bines  ot>erations  of  bottom  wrai>.  top  ^  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cartons  only,  j 
wrap,  automatic  feebler  and  tying  ma-  a  pvp  qitppt  v 

chines  without  wire,  pnxlucing  bun-  ^  NEWSPAPER  SUI  I  LY  i 

dies  cfMnpietely  wrapi»ed  and  pmtect-  j  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44.i0s  j 

ed  on  four  sides.  Maximum  capacity  ,  — ■ — ■ — - - - - — — - - 

29  bundles  i>er  minute,  half-fold  or  Presses  &  MaehinerY 

tab  size.  22^  inch  cut-off,  but  may  l»e 
mixlifie<l  for  21 '-5  inch  cut-off.  Variable 

stack  size  27  to  40  lbs.,  2400  to  3000  j  ,,  UOLL  rOLlfKKb  ' 

single  pages.  Wrapping  pai»er  60  to  IA;,.,***  GLUE  rOLl),  l 

100  lb.  Clupak  or  e<]uivalent  in  36  inch  i  TRIM  prtxluct  m  one  oi>eratiun,  24,-  | 
diameter  rolls,  15  to  16  inch  width.  '  0}'?  copies  per  hour-  accurate.  Adapt- 
Hot  glue  seal.  Complete  drives,  con-  |  i 

trols,  wrapiter  tmper  reel  stands  in-  oo!?‘ 

eluded.  Power  requirements:  electrical  '  I^dy,  Okla.  i3104  (AC  40d)  CE  6-8841. 

220/440  volt  3  Phase.  60  Cycle:  com-  |  - - - — — 

pres8e<i  air  80  P.S.I.  Contact  R.  F-  i  THREE-UNIT  HOE  semi-cylindrical 
James  Milwaukee  Journal.  Milwiiu-  :  folder.  22*%''  cut-off,  includes 

kee,  Wis.,  phone  414-2( stereo  equipment,  spare  parts,  Caiwo 

- - -  fountain  &  electrical.  Avail.  Jan.  1, 

38-FOOT  JAMPOL  Powere«l  Roller  '  li*66.  Bargain.  Contact;  E  G.  Parsons. 

Conveyor.  Reversible  (8  yrs.  old)  <  (213)  OW  7-1734.  La  Habra  Star,  600 

$2200.  Two  Saxmayer  Mwlel  SRIC  i  S.  Palm.  La  Habra.  Calif.  90632. 

Rope  Tying  Machines.  $1500  and  $1009.  j  - - — 

All  in  excellent  condition,  ^ntact :  E<1.  SALE-GOOD  V-50  in  fine  run- 

Bennett.  ^e  Hiickensuck,  |  condition,  never  usetl  t>n  shift 

N..I.  Phone  201-48.-80(0.  liasis,  and  hardly  at  all  last  two  years; 

- - — ^  no  cracks  or  breaks.  Can  lie  seen  run- 

Material  For  Sale  ning.  Price:  $210O.  The  Mountain  j 

_ _ _  Press,  Gatlinburg,  Tcnn.,  37738.  | 

WEB-OFFSET  PRESS  DRYER  for  ! - — - 

sale.  Gas-fireil  Offen  6  ft.  two  i>as8  !  ATF  SOLNA  PERFECTOR  PRESS. 
Multi-Stage  unit.  Call  or  write:  Henry  |  18'^  x  24t.5  sheet  size.  New  1961.  $12,- 
Wurst.  Inc.,  550  Industrial  Blvd..  OOO.  Call  TE  2-6030.  Mr.  Skotcher, 
Kansas  City,  Kans.,  66115,  or  (AC  Paragraph  Press,  Inc.,  4264  Grand 


GOING  INTO 

NEWSPAPER  BUSINESS? 

Then,  you  must  have  machinery  and 
equipment  suitable  for  the  daily  |io- 
tential  circulation  and  advertising.  We 
have  a  complete  plant  ready  to  go  in 
excellent  condition,  on  imme<liate  notice 
which  can  be  in  your  selected  i>osition 
anywhere  in  the  Unitetl  States  in  a 
matter  of  weeks.  Plant  capable  of  a 
daily  newspaper  of  approximately  75,- 
000  circulation.  No  brokers,  please. 
Price  will  lie  discussed  with  interested 
substantial  buyers.  Reply  to  Bo.x  1366, 
Blitor  &  Publisher. 

GOSS 
UNITUBE 
4-Page  Unit 
Tension  Lockup 

Vacuum  Back 
('asting  Box  and 
Boring  Machines  for 
Tension  Plate  Slots 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y..  N.Y.  10017 

TWO  UNIT.  MODEL  .5  VANGUARD, 
purchased  new  in  March  1965.  Reaily 
for  immediate  delivery.  Press  cquip|>ed 
with  roll  stands,  mill  roll  hooks,  water 
levelers  and  infeed  devices.  Reposses¬ 
sion. 

L^niversal  Printing  Equipment  Co.  Inc. 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey  07071 
N.J.  2()l-438-3744  N.Y.  OX  5-5458 

"LEVBTY"  4-unit  ^veb  perfector,  22  776" 
x37"— dryer,  chopi>er,  folder,  ribbon 
former  folder. 

4-UNIT  COLOR  KING,  and  all  e«iui|>- 
ment  for  turning  out  daily /large 
weekly. 

4-UNIT  COTTRELL  VANGUARD 
Sidney  Hirsch,  300  Cascade  Lane, 
Palm  Beach  Shores,  Fla.,  33480. 

MODEL  E  DUPLEX  PRESS.  S5tI548 
complete  with  V  l)elt  drive,  variable 
s|>eed  motor,  rollers  and  chases,  run¬ 
ning  on  65"  stock.  Can  1>e  seen  in 
oi)eration.  ('hanging  over  to  Rotary  for 
more  capacity.  Contact : 

Henry  B.  Reiley,  Jr.. 
SOMERSI-rr  AMERICAN 
Somerset.  Pen n sy  1  van i a 

GOSS  HUm  SPEEDLINKR 
l-units,  1  double  folder.  22% "  I  color 
hump,  l-lOO  H.P.  AC  drive,  reels  and 
tensions,  complete  stereo. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

“NewspHiier  Equipment  Dealers" 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif, 

SIX-UNIT  GOSS  SUBURBAN  Wei. 
Offset  Press,  two  folders  with  quarter¬ 
fold,  Will  -sell  complete  as  one  unit,  or 
four  units  and  folder  or  two  units  with 
folder.  Press  like  new  ;  can  lie  siien  in 
daily  ojieration  at  Daily  Record  Co.. 
1004  Market  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63101. 


Presses  &  Marhlupry 

1 955- 1 95 

GOSS  UNIVERS/^l  2234 

8  Units — 2  Color  Cylinde:  9  Reverse, 
—  Balloon  Former— Ski|.  Slitter-End 
Roll  Stands — Power  Hoists— Rewinder 
— 2  AC  Drives — Woo»i  Pony  .\utoplat«, 

Aiailable  Sept.  I, 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

Rubber  Stamps 

RLPBBER  STAMPS  MADE  lO  ORDER 
lOf  iier  line  up  to  2  inches 
5f  each  additional  inch 
MAIL  ORDER  MART 
225  Main  St.,  Ft.  I^ee,  N.  J.  07021 

Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale 


AV.VILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 

1  Rebuilt  Pony  Autoplate-  22I4"  cut¬ 
off 

2  5  ton  Stereotype  Metal  isits  tniuipped 
with  G.  E.  electric  immersion  units. 

1  Telescopic  truck  loaders,  iiower  and 
gravity  fed.  50"  down  to  22".  extend 
to  22  ft. 

1  Wiretyer  conveyor  4-10  ft.  sections, 
54"  high,  belt — 24"  in  width,  driven 
liy  I'l!  h.p.  motor. 

CONTACT  R.  J.  HUMMEL 

CALIi-CHRONlCLE  NEWSPAPERS. 
ALLENTOWN.  PENNSYLVANIA 

HOE  2-ton  Stereotype  gas-fired  Melt¬ 
ing  Pot  2r6  w/pump 
Sliced  Products  mat.  Scorcher  3KW 
•STA-HI  elec  dry  mat  former  type  M 
HOLYOKE  WAREHOUSE  &  MACHY. 
44  Park  St.,  Holyoke.  Mass. 

Phone  (AC  413)  532-0209 

COMPLETE  PRESS-PLATE 
STEREOTYPE  EQUIPME-NT 
with  vacuum-hack  hand-operated  cast¬ 
ing  ho.x  available  now.  Cut-off  is  22% 
inches,  includes  curved  plate  router; 
also  3-ton  gas  plate  remelt  furnace. 
Linotype  fonts.  Approximately  20  fonts 
good,  and  very  good  mats  in  different 
faces  from  agate  to  4S-pt.  List,  prices 
and  details  uiion  request.  Calvin  Clyde. 
Jr.,  Courier-Times,  Tyler,  Tex.,  75701. 

STA-HI  MASTE'R  ROUTER  23A' 
cut-off.  now  available.  George  C.  Ox¬ 
ford.  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho  83701. 


1- HOE  Plate  Casting  Machine  woth 
12  >2"  long  cut-off  and  all  attachments 
including  valve.  No  pot  or  blower.  In 
use  only  six  months. 

2- STA-HI  AUTO-VAC  MAT  PRE- 
DRYERS.  Mfgd.  by  SU-Hi  Corp.. 
Whittier.  Calif.,  Like  new.  but  should 
lie  checked  by  Sta-Hi  before  being  put 
in  oiieration. 

Box  167,  Editor  &  Publisher 

ff'anted  to  Ituy 


DUPLEX  STANDARD  TUBULAR  16-  WANT  SCOTT  PRESSES.  Unit  drive, 
page  with  combination  '5  nml  'i  Page  22%"  cut-off.  90°  stagger.  Three  units. 
Folder,  2-to-l  mo<lel.  Serial  T-60.5.  60  !  folder  and  color  hump.  Phil  Turner, 
HP.  AC  drive,  stereo,  .Sta-Hi,  mat  ,  Graphic  Prorluction  Corp.,  1545  North 
roller.  The  Key  West  Citizen,  Key  |  Wilcox,  Hollywood,  Calif.,  90028. 

West,  PTa  Phone:  296-5621.  !  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 


9131  MAyfair  1-5518. 


River.  Detroit,  Mich.,  48208. 


Wo<sl  Pre-Register  mach..21'5"  cut-off 
Wallistar  Bundler — rebuilt 
Universal  Printing  Ei|ui|iment  Co.  Inc. 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey  07071 
N.J.  201-438-3744  N.Y.  OX  5-5158 

PRINTCRAI-T  REPRESENTATIVES 
ALL  MODELS 

Linotyiies  Intertypes  Ludlows 
136  Church  Street,  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10007 

NEWSPAPER  FOLDFHt 
Goss  Double  Folder,  23-9/15"  cut-off. 
Go>mI  condition.  Midwest,  712  Ferleral 
St..  Chicago,  III.,  60605. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  N.Y.  N.Y.  10017  OX  7-4590 


CUTLER-HAMMER  HEAVY  DUTY  8 
wire  Conveyor  and/or  component  uniti 
and  parts. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  Press  Rrertors*’ 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 
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Help  Wanted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


iPPUCATKtNS  BEING  KECEIVED 
inf  aMistaiii  to  publisher  of  (\>nnecti- 
Igt'i  smalleM  ilaily — The  Winsted  Eve- 
‘-;iu  Citizer  W'ill  have  to  be  Kenerul 
^rter,  u<l  solicitor  and  willinsr  to 
•lekle  all  sorts  of  assifrnments.  Write: 
Theodore  Vaill.  Publisher,  The  Citizen. 
Vilnited,  (Viiin..  tfivinR  qualifications, 
ulsry  ex|ss-ic(l.  draft  ami  family 
status. _ 

[aRGE  PCHUSHING  OPEKATION 
;]j  Southern  (California  requires  serv- 
cei  of  an  esiierienced  newspaiser  per- 
loonel-purchasinfc  man:  promotion 

nien  with  overall  newspaper  experience 
and  a  newspsqser  accountant  who  is 
fully  qualifletl  and  knows  NCCR-IBM 
operation.  Etirninirs  commensurate  with 
experience  and  ability.  Entirely  confi¬ 
dential.  Box  .'120,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

'advertising  service 

FIRM  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Seeking  a  man  to  work  toward  assist¬ 
ing  in  suiiervisinjf  an  extensive  opera¬ 
tion  compiling  advertisinff  information 
and  statistical  data.  Like  fitrures,  detail, 
be  willintt  to  roll  up  sleeves,  learn 
work  from  itround  up,  thorough. 
Knowledge  of  business  machines  help¬ 
ful.  Ideal  candidate  might  lie  one  who 
has  gaineel  some  experience  in  one  of 
these  departments:  statistical,  metlia 
research.  jiromotion,  advertising. 
Worthwhile  future,  excellent  promo¬ 
tional  prospects.  Write  fully  in  strict 
confidence,  age,  education,  exyierience, 
and  give  approximation  of  starting  sal¬ 
ary  needs.  Box  563,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EXI«UTIVE  ASSISTANT  to  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Newspaiier  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany  in  Washington,  D.C.  Age  35  to 
43,  with  legal  and  accounting  back¬ 
ground.  Top  laosition  with  excellent 
salary  and  future.  Send  profile,  ref¬ 
erences  to:  Mrs.  Altobello,  1204  Ross- 
lyn  Bldg.,  Arlington,  Va.,  22209. 

Classified  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING 

MANAGER 


Excellent  opportunity  for  an  exi>e- 
rlenced  manager  to  move  up  to  an 
over  75,000  combined  circulation  and 
.'(unday  newspaper.  Manager  must 
know  all  aaiiects  of  handling  depart¬ 
ment  of  15  to  20  persons.  Chart  Area 
4,  below  the  snow  belt.  Attractive  sal¬ 
ary,  sales  bonus,  excellent  company 
benefits.  Write  all  particulars  includ¬ 
ing  salary  requirements,  to  Box  630, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


TELEPHONE  ROOM  ferred,  on  7-day  Zone 

lELErnUne  KUUM  circulation  :  also  women 

CIIPEDUICOQ  December,  Send  resu 

aUTEKTiaWK  4  Publisher. 

We  want  an  experienced  class!- 

fieri  r.erer»n  4e(e  r.uer  +ke  rt.il'e*  IMMEDIATE  OPENINi 

bed  person  to  take  over  the  duties 

of  training  and  supervising  our  central  New  York. 
classified  telephone  operation  of  Publisher. 

ILessarv  MANAGING  EDITOR 

Strong  on  local  news  : 
Write  or  call  for  application  terested  in  communit 

Starting  salary  open. 
Personnel  Director  Zone  3.  Box  498,  Edit< 

FORT  LAUDERDALE  NEWS  K®wS.''g^‘o 

Fort  Lauderdale.  Flo.,  33302  iports°wrmng°helpfur 

- _ tial.  Steuben  Ptg.  Co. 

_ _  _ _ 46703. 

_ _  SPORTSWRITERS. 

- - -  COPY  EDI! 

AMBITIOUS  WESTERN  agricultural  needed  immediately  or 

WMkly  nerwspaper  with  over  12,000  daily.  Liberal  benefits 
paid,  all  mailed  circulation  needs  ag-  for  advancement.  Shou 
gressive  circulation  manager  to  under-  empt  or  have  militar 
study  present  manager  who  will  re-  pleted.  Submit  full  ba< 
PrC;  Salary  and/or  commission  open,  ences,  samples.  Box 
Write  Box  484,  Elditor  &  Publisher,  Publisher. 

editor  8C  publisher  for  October  2,  1965 


Circulation  i 


CIRCULATION  MAN  free  to  travel 
the  entire  U.S.A.  for  long  pericxls  of 
time.  .Must  lie  liondable  and  own  late 
model  car.  Pays  salary,  mileage,  an<l 
Iier  diem.  Marvelous  job  for  a  single 
or  divorced  person.  Only  full  resumes 
will  lie  consi<lere<l.  Send  to:  John  T. 
Ryder,  Army  Times,  2201  "M"  St..  ' 

N.W'.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

EXPERIENCED  C.M.  for  unusual  op- 
liortunity  in  sizeable  operation  in  Zone 
4.  Must  have  experience  in  all  phases 
Ilf  circulation.  Send  full  resume  and 
salary  re<iuirement8  to  Box  174,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  Your  confidence  resiiecled.  I 

HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER  -Ckim-  | 
plete  charge  of  O-day  morning  pajier  1 
in  the  Ea.st.  Real  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Box  567,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

TRAVELING  REPRESENTATIVE 
Selling  to  Circulation  Managers  is  our 
business.  Want  to  make  it  yours?  W'e 
need  a  man  to  work  in  the  (Ihio-Michi- 
gan-Indiana  region  who  knows  circu¬ 
lation  work,  is  willing  to  travel  and 
who  has  enough  imagination  to  recog¬ 
nize  a  great  opportunity.  Salary,  ex¬ 
penses  and  bonus.  Box  562,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

OHIO  WEEKLIES  NEED  AD  MAN 
who  wants  to  be  his  own  boss,  work 
into  General  Manager.  We’re  young, 
growing  fast.  Start  $125  week  iilus 
car,  lionus.  Box  508,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

AD  MAN  with  isitential  to  assume  top 
spot  of  department  for  group  of  week¬ 
lies.  J.  H.  Daniels.  Press-Journal,  En- 
gelwood,  N.J.,  07631. 

MILWAUKEE  METROPOLITAN 
WEEKLY  CHAIN 

of  5  papers  neexis  an  exiierienced  dis¬ 
play  salesman  to  join  5-man  staff. 
Rapid  growth  of  papers  have  acceler- 
:ited  into  liecoming  Milwaukee’s  2nd 
largest  newspaper  meilia  in  one  year. 
Full  fringe  Iienefit  program  plus  at¬ 
tractive  salary.  Send  resume  to :  R. 
von  Munkwitz,  Adv.  Director.  Star 
Newspapers.  Inc.,  6125  W.  National 
Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  53214. 


EDITORIAL  STAFF  REPORTER  for 
daily  newspaiier  in  Northern  Illinois 
University  town,  growing  community; 
for  general  and  special  assignment  .  .  . 
one  not  afraid  of  work.  Good  wages, 
benefits,  vacation  pay,  insurance.  Box 
460,  Eiditor  &  Publisher, 

HARD  WORKING  CITY  EDITOR  to 
head  small  staff.  Some  writing.  Good 
pay.  benefits.  Young  family  man  pre¬ 
ferred,  on  7-day  Zone  4  p.m.,  20,000 
circulation ;  also  women’s  ^itor  ne^ed 
in  December,  Send  resume  to  Box  448, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

IMMEDIATE  OPE34ING  for  newsman 
to  run  bureau  for  college  town  daily, 
central  New  York.  Box  493,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  semi-weekly. 
Strong  on  local  news  and  photos.  In¬ 
terest^  in  community  development. 
Starting  salary  open.  Bright  future. 
Zone  3.  Box  498,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR  for  two  prize-winning 
large  weeklies.  Good  opportunity — col¬ 
lege  town — resort  area.  Knowledge  of 
sports  writing  helpful  but  not  essen¬ 
tial.  Steuben  Ptg.  Co.,  Angola.  Ind., 
46703. 

SPORTSWRITERS.  REPOR’TERS 
COPY  EDITORS 

needed  immediately  on  large  Florida 
daily.  Liberal  benefits  and  opportunity 
for  advancement.  Should  be  draft  ex¬ 
empt  or  have  military  service  com¬ 
pleted.  Submit  full  background,  refer¬ 
ences,  samples.  Box  480,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


Top-fllghf 

REPORTER 


We  are  looking  for  a  top-flight  re¬ 
porter  who  can  take  over  (Sty  Hall 
and  police  beat  on  this  13,000 
award-winning  daily.  It  is  our  #1 
reporting  spot,  with  an  excellent 
opiwrtunity  to  move  up.  (iood  sal¬ 
ary,  fringes,  excellent  working 
conditions.  Will  consider  man  or  i 

woman.  Write  full  details  or 
phone  collect  to:  I 

Dick  Watts,  Eeditor 
PHAROS-TRIBUNE 
Logansport,  Inidiana  46947 

’  AGGRESSIVE  REPORTERS  , 

(Challenge  unlimited  on  hard-hitting  i 
Midwest  daily.  Box  536,  Eklitor  &  Pul^ 
lisher. 

CENTRAL  ILLINOIS  PAPER.  Re¬ 
porter  able  to  assist  city-courthouse 
i)eat  reporter  when  needed:  otherwise 
do  rewrite,  heads,  articles,  etc.  Box 
512.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

CI’TY  DESK  ASSISTANT— Unusual  ' 
opportunity  on  Eiastern  capital  city  j 
p.m.  for  experienced  all-around  re¬ 
porter  who  would  like  to  move  to  a  ^ 
city  desk  spot.  Should  have  degree.  I 
minimum  3  years’  experience;  prefer-  j 
ably  liut  not  necessarily  some  rewrite,  i 
desk  background.  If  you’re  currently 
a  small-city  reporter  or  desk  man  j 
ready  to  move  up,  this  is  the  chance 
you’ve  lieen  waiting  for.  Send  full  ' 
resume  and  representative  clippings  to  , 
Box  502,  EJilitor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


EDITOR — Imagination  and  ingenuity 
needed.  Upstate  New  York  prize-win¬ 
ning  weekly.  Should  t)e  versatile,  well- 
organized.  Write,  telling  tiackground. 
salary  requirements.  Box  529,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITE®  in  28-38  age 
range  and  well-seasoned  in  news  and 
editorial  background,  for  leading  met¬ 
ropolitan  editorial  page  in  upstate 
New  York.  Policy  is  flexible  but  pro¬ 
gressive  Republican.  Happiest  man  in 
this  job  will  l)e  a  moderate  liberal  with 
mature,  non-doctrinaire  indei)endent 
judgment  who  enjoys  give-and-take 
scrapping  for  i)olicy  views  with  col¬ 
leagues  who  <lon’t  expect  to  let  him 
win  ’em  all.  Send  resume,  areas  of 
interest  and  samples  in  complete  con¬ 
fidence.  Box  518,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

IMME7DIATH  OPEINING  for  young 
l)Ut  exiierienced  man  for  desk  and 
reporting  work  on  7-M  daily.  John 
Stratton,  The  Review-’l'imes,  Fostoria, 
Ohio  44830.  (AC  419)  435-6641. 

MANAGING  EDI’TOR— Great  chal¬ 
lenge  for  young  (28-40)  in  a  live, 
{looming  area.  Elxperience  on  desk  and 
wire,  plus  ability  to  assign,  train  and 
plan.  New  Offset  plant  with  hospitali¬ 
zation.  vacation,  profit-sharing.  Circu- 
[  lation  5.000.  We  are  looking  for  a  man 
who  wants  to  work  to  put  out  a  top- 
notch  daily  .  .  .  and  we  are  willing 
to  pay  for  it.  This  is  a  great  oppor- 
I  tunityl  Box  622,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

j  REPORTER  for  general  news  work, 
including  sports.  Should  be  able  to  use 
camera,  or  lie  trained.  Will  consider 
j  recent  college  graduate.  PM  newspa¬ 
iier  with  15,000  circulation  in  progres- 
'  sive  industrial  community.  Please  state 
,  salary  expectations.  Box  504,  Eklitor  & 
:  Publisher. 


Are  you  fed  up  with  slovenly  standards?  Bored  with  trivia 
and  mediocrity?  Tired  of  running  on  a  treadmill?  Do  you 
have  the  brains  and  ability  to  do  first-rate  work  on  a 
first-rate  publication?  If  so,  you  may  be  the  .  .  . 

STAFF  WRITER 

.  .  .  sought  by  an  Eastern-based  prestige  magazine  with 
national  circulation.  (We’re  also  looking  for  a  regional 
editor  for  the  Midwest).  Staff  expansion  triggered  by 
revenue  growth  opens  the  door  for  the  ambitious  profes¬ 
sional  who  hasn’t  yet  realized  his  full  potential — the  man 
or  woman  with  a  good  mind,  a  knack  for  digging  out  and 
writing  easy-to-read  copy,  and  an  enthusiasm  for  business 
subjects.  Challenging  assignments,  rapid  advancement,  best 
fringe  benefits,  and  a  five-figure  salary  await  the  successful 
applicant. 

Box  555,  Editor  &  Publisher 


COPY  EDITOR — Outstanding  Southern  ' 
afternoon  paper  wants  to  find  a  young 
man  experienced  in  editing  copy.  Will  | 
consider  reporter  with  some  editing  | 
experience  who  would  like  to  learn  the  j 
ropes  on  a  growing  metro  daily.  Elxcel-  i 
lent  pay  and  lienefits ;  moderate  cli¬ 
mate.  Write  fully  to  Box  534.  Eklitor 
&  Publisher.  | 

(XJPY  EDITOR  for  a  fast  desk  on  a 
fast-growing  daily,  capable  of  writing  I 
heads,  dummieo,  etc.  Also  need  good  i 
general  assignment  reporter.  Write:  , 
Lynn  Thomas,  Post-Press,  Box  251,  El 
Centro,  Oalif.,  92244. 

(X)PY  REIADBR  (man  or  woman)  with 
experience,  imagination  and  drive,  who  : 
wants  to  climb  the  ladder  on  an  ex¬ 
panding  afternoon  daily.  Top  employe 
Iienefit  program  and  opportunity  to 
move  into  responsible  position.  .Send 
complete  resume  in  confidence  to:  Per¬ 
sonnel  Manager,  Lancaster  New  Era, 

8  W.  King  St..  Lancaster,  Pa.  17604.  | 

REPORTER — Immediate  opening  for 
experienced  general  reporter  on  lively, 
demanding  ^ne  2  p.m.  All  lienefits. 
Elxcellent  opportunity,  particularly  for 
talented,  ambitious  small-city  reporter  ; 
ready  to  move  to  a  paper  in  55,000-  i 
60,000  class.  Send  complete  resume, 
sample  clippings,  to  Box  625,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 


REPORTER  with  2  or  3  years’  expe¬ 
rience  for  medium-size  Zone  2  after¬ 
noon  daily  with  high  standards,  above- 
average  pay,  37(4  hour  week.  Send  fuii 
resume.  Box  611,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTEIR — Experienced  on  lieat  or 
sports;  related  education  or  liack- 
grounci  considered.  Photography  help¬ 
ful.  Immediate  opening.  Write  Fully. 
Tribune.  EYemont,  Nebr.,  68025. 

RBPOR’TER,  preferably  experienced, 
sought  by  35,000  afternoon  daily  in 
fast-growing,  attractive  sea  coast  com¬ 
munity.  Must  live  within  reasonable 
interviewing  distance.  Send  complete 
resume,  salary  requirements,  to:  Deane 
Avery,  Managing  Editor,  The  Day, 
New  London.  Gonn.,  06321. 


REPORTERS 

for  suburban  beats  of  New  York 
State’s  lively,  aggressive  capital  city 
p.m.  Immediate  openings  and  excel¬ 
lent  opportunities  for  capable,  ambi¬ 
tious  reporters  now  on  small  dailies. 
Should  have  degree,  minimum  2  years’ 
experience,  car  and  strong  desire  to 
move  ahe^.  All  benefits.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  and  clippings  to  Robert 
C.  Fichenberg,  Managing  Eklitor.  ’The 
Knickerbocker  News,  24  Sheridan  Ave., 
Albany,  N.  Y..  12201. 
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_ HELP  WANTED 

Ediiarial 

REPORTER,  with  writinip  ability,  ini¬ 
tiative.  J-Grad  or  experienced,  wanted 
for  prize-winnini;  afternoon  daily  in 
mtidern.  pro8|>erou8  pleasant  city  near 
Chicago— -50,000  population.  Some  cam¬ 
era  ability  desirable.  Fine  working 
conditions,  professional  staff,  generous 
salary — excellent  prospects  for  future. 
Write  details  experience,  education, 
references  to:  Kankakee  (Ill.)  Daily 
Journal. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  16,000  daily. 
Younjf  man  with  some  exi>erience  pre¬ 
ferred.  Must  have  real  interest  in  all 
snorts.  Apply  to:  MunaKlnj;  Editor, 
Portsmouth  Herald.  Portsmouth.  N.H.. 
03802. 

SPORTS  WRITER  on  .'l-man  sports 
staff  of  jtrowina:  university  city  after¬ 
noon  daily.  Excellent  opportunities 
and  workinif  conditions.  Ann  Arl»or 
(Mich.)  News. 

WE'VE  BEEN  RAIDED 

Hard-hitting  Midwest  daily  (26-M) 
needs  state  editor  to  head  up  progres- 
sive,  afirg^ressive  area  operation.  Com¬ 
plete  autonomy  for  a  hard  worker  who 
knows  how  to  handle  a  top-grade  staff 
of  7,  as  well  as  33  correspondents.  No 
sacr^  cows.  Salary  tops  for  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  man  to  do  an  exceptional 
job.  Box  535,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CREATIVE  EDITOR 

St.  Petersburg  Times  w*ants  young, 
creative  copy  editor  who  seeks  chal¬ 
lenge.  opportunity  —  chance  to  work 
with  latest  techniques  and  color.  Write: 
Cortland  Amlerson,  Box  1121,  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.,  33731. 

EXPERIENCED  WRITER  to  «lit  pulv 
lication  for  teachers  in  Catholic  ele¬ 
mentary  schcMils.  Entails  planning  con¬ 
tent,  securing  manuscripts,  writing 
articles,  rewrite.  Reporter  who  cov- 
ei'ed  education  beat  ideal  prospect,  but 
can  be  a  writer  familiar  or  interestetl 
in  current  e<lucation  .scene.  Reply  Box 
560,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Line  Rates,  Each 
Consecutive  Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  <S  SOf  per  line  each 
insertion:  3  times  (§>  90f,  2  ®  $1.00; 
1  time  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50r 
for  box  service  and  ccunt  as  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimum. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 

Respondents  answering 
"Help  Wanted"  ads 

Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippinps. 
etc.  in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads 
until  direct  request  is  made  for  them. 
E&P  cannot  be  responsible  for  their 
return. 


AU  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

4  times  ®  $1.25  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  ®  $1.25;  2  ®  $1.45;  1  time 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  S0(  for  box 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in 
your  coppy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED:  The  use  of 
rules,  boldface,  cuts  or  other  decorations 
changes  your  classified  ad  to  "classified 
display."  The  rate  for  Classified  Display 
is  $2.50  per  agate  line— $35  per  column 
inch  minimum  space. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIHED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  TUESDAY,  5:00  P.M. 

Count  live  average  words  to  the  line.  No 
abbreviations.  Box  holders'  identities  held 
in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed  daily. 
Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to 
edit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

8S0  Third  Avo.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Plaza  2-7050, 


HEIP  WANTED _ 

Editorial  i 

COPY  READER  Chiragn  ilaily  otTrrs  i 
g<KNl  o|)|M>rtunity  to  oopy  rejulvr  21  t<»  j 
30  ye:»rR  obi  who  has  <»n€*  year  or  m<>re 
0\|>erietu*e  with  a  mwlium-sizcn!  daily  j 
(50. (MO  circulati4»n  I .  We  prefer  that 
you  have  a  <*ollege  tlegre«*  and  have 
complete<l  your  military  <»bligation.  If 
you  are  intereste<l  in  applying  for  this  j 
gnnvth  |H»siti<»n.  please  write  detailing  , 
Imekgrouml  and  salary  requirements.  , 
Box  56S.  E4lil<»r  &  Publisher.  I 

DEDU'ATEl)  YOt’NC  REPORTER.  | 
wh»»  wants  experience  with  expanding,  j 
resiKH-teil.  progressive  suburlian  week-  | 
ly  covering  Chicago  and  diversified  suIh  j 
urbs  aiN>und  O’Hare  Field.  Must  l>e  ; 
ready  to  reixirt  everything  from  fcxO- 
Imll  to  Kwleral  investigations.  Salary, 
advancement  de|*end  on  interest,  exi»e- 
rience.  Write:  Parkway  Towers,  Apt.  j 
1012E.  HarwiKsl  Heights.  111..  60656.  1 

GENERAL  REPORTER  6-day  KMtOO 
circulatitm.  Stdid  community-advance¬ 
ment  opiMH’tunities.  A.  V.  Lunil.  Shaw 
Newspaiters,  l)ixi»n.  III.,  61021. 

GENERAL  REPORTER.  exi>erienced.  | 
for  upstate  N.Y.  ilaily.  Camera  ex|)eri-  l 
ence  useful  but  md  necessary.  Salary  j 
oi>en.  B<»x  542.  EiMtor  &  Publisher.  i 

HETIE’S  YOUR  OPPORTUNITY  to 
mix  dei»th  reporting  and  feature  writ¬ 
ing  with  straight  news  writing  in  one 
of  our  top  re|K>rting  jobs.  tA»ver  the 
major  news  of  a  ilynamic  community 
of  25.000  for  our  chain  of  six  pro¬ 
gressive  suburban  weeklies  (54,00((  A. 
B.  C.)  on  Chicago’s  North  Shore. 
You’ll  have  assistants  to  handle  rou¬ 
tine  coverage  so  you  can  concentrate 
on  the  significant  news  developments. 
Prefer  young  man  eager  to  help  a 
growing  organization  move  ahead. 
Must  l>e  college  grad  with^  some  expe¬ 
rience.  Excellent  fut\i!*e.  Salary  oi>en. 
New  <»ftices.  David  Roe,  Hollister 
Newspai>ers.  Wilmette,  Illinois  60011). 

IF  YOU  HAVE  A  GOOD  EDUCATION, 
and  sound  training  on  a  smaller  pai>er. 
there  may  lie  the  opiK>rtunity  you  have 
l>een  Uniking  for  on  The  Utica  Daily 
Press  or  Utica  Observer-Disimtch.  We 
have  openings  for  a  deskman,  two  re¬ 
porters  an<l  a  bureau  reporter-photog¬ 
rapher  at  $133  days.  $137.50  nights  for 
those  whose  background  and  experi¬ 
ence  qualifies  them  as  journe>Tnen. 
Write:  M.  C.  Taylor,  Executive  BMitor. 

MAN  FOR  4-PUBLICATION  offset 
plant.  Must  be  experiencwl  and  able  to 
“dig**  for  features  as  well  as  obvious 
news.  Permanent.  Starting  pay  <le- 
pendent  upon  exi>erience.  Contact: 
DELMARVA  NEWS.  Selbyville.  Dela¬ 
ware  10975.  Phone  (AC  302)  436-S284. 

NATIONAL  NEA\'S  WRITER  for 
Washington  news  agency.  Must  have 
at  least  two  years  on  daily  newspaper 
or  wire  service — have  a  serious  inter¬ 
est  in  legislation,  national  affairs — 
solid  college  record,  preferably  in  po¬ 
litical  science  or  economics.  Excellent 
working  conditions;  demanding  work. 
Box  569,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  for  Northern  Wisconsin 
p.m.  daily.  Cover  general  subjects  and 
features.  Send  resume,  references,  sal¬ 
ary  ex|>ei.‘te<.l.  air-mail  to:  Managing 
B(iitor.  The  Evening  Telegram,  Supe¬ 
rior.  Wis..  54881. 

REPORTER,  general  assignment,  for 
Burlington  County  Herald,  one  of  na¬ 
tion’s  top  weeklies,  plus  editorship  of 
military  sister  pai»er.  Will  train.  G. 
Mathis  Sleei>er,  Editor,  BCH,  Mt. 
Holly,  New  Jersey.  (AC  609)  267-0285. 

REPORTER  —  Experience<l  newsman 
for  8|>orts,  general  assignment  on  prize-  | 
;  winning  weekly.  Call  or  write:  Mr. 
Zelnik,  Butler  County  News-Recoixl, 
Zelienople,  Pa.  16063.  Phone:  452-7040. 

'  SPARKPLUG  *  for  progressive  East 
I  Tennc*s8ee  morning  daily  who  has  dem- 
I  onstrated  ability  in  rei>orting,  editing 
I  and  layout.  We  need  versatile,  ener- 
I  getic  man  who  can  “take  charge”  of 
I  oi>eration  one  night  a  week  and  pro- 
I  duce  quality  copy,  lay  out  inside  ))ages 
and  handle  general  newsroom  chores 
other  four  nights.  Send  clips,  photo  to 
Fritz  Wirt,  Night  Ekiitor,  Kingsport 
Tinies-News,  Kingsiwrt,  Tenn.,  37662. 


HEIJ»  WANTED 


REPORTER  OPPORTUNITY 
(lerteral  assignment  jobs  are  waiting 
fi»r  two  young  re|K»rters  on  <me  of  the 
East's  big  afterntsm  pa|>ers.  Must  lie 
aU>ve-Hverage  in  sharpness  and  writ¬ 
ing  ability;  the  iMitential  is  high.  B(»x 
544.  E«lit<ir  &  Publisher. 

SPORT.S  REPORTER,  some  general 
assignment.  Work  on  small  mUlwest 
daily  in  town  with  two  colleges.  (ilmnI 
salary  and  upiKirtunity  fur  advance¬ 
ment.  Must  stand  investigation.  Drift¬ 
ers  and  Uiozers  neeil  nut  apply.  Box 
565.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER 

Afternixm  daily  with  national  reputa¬ 
tion  wants  re|Mirter-4lesk  man  in  s|M>rts. 
We  prefer  college  gra<luate  with  goisl 
journalism  hackgrcmml.  skill  with 
wonls.  anti  the  feature-tlepth  approach 
needetl  for  p.m.  pa|>ers.  Box  564,  Etli- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

THE  AWARD-WINNING  Concord 
(N.H.)  Daily  Monitor  has  o)»ening8  for 
a  desk  man  anti  a  general  assignment 
ie)>orter  wdth  exi»erience.  These  are  top 
joiis  at  the  huh  of  New  Hampshire  ac¬ 
tivity.  Write  Tom  (ierlK^r,  giving  exi>e- 
rience  and  salary  retiuirements. 

TO  I*  EDITOR.  4-per8on  staff.  Monday 
thru  Friday  P.M.  offset  daily.  Dandy 
plant.  Local  copy,  pix  use  heavy. 
Musts  include  gotMl  camera  use.  insur¬ 
ance  stuff  gets  li>cal  news,  some  reinirt- 
ing,  tHliting  wire  copy  to  minimum. 
Permanent.  References.  Times-Gazette. 
Shelbyville.  Tenn.,  37160. 

TOP-NOTCH  REPORTER  for  growing 
daily.  Top  salary  for  right  man.  Many 
lienefits.  Contact :  Max  (io(kI.  Manag- 
ing  Editor.  Daily  News,  Newton.  Iowa 
5(I2((H. 

YOUNG  MAN  wdth  initiative,  get-u|>- 
antl-go,  ft»r  5-tlay  aggressive,  award¬ 
winning  p.m.  Excellent  training  opiK>r- 
tunity.  Send  resume,  salary  retiuire- 
ment.  Mrs.  Ruth  Shuey,  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor.  News,  Hu|>ew'ell,  Va.,  23S60, 


I  HEIJ*  WTKI) 

I  Press  Kttniii 

I’KKSS  UOOM  SII1-1;i;;NTKNI))3<t 

i  for  leHilinK  paiier  in  1'”  r'o  Kico.  Ex. 
I  cellcnt  opiK.rtunity  lo  •■xi>erienred 
I  man.  First  hanit  knowh.i.:  >f  all  op. 
j  erations  re<iuire<l;  rapal.'.  .f  handling 
I  and  training  people.  N.  plant  new 
j  (kiss  Headliner  presses,  ispowleilge  of 
I  Siianish  desiralde  hut  not  <  -ential.  Sal¬ 
ary  ronimensuraU-  with  .i:ihility  and 
exiierience.  Should  lie  at;. liable  Janu¬ 
ary  1st.  I!i6fi.  .Send  ream;  i-  to:  I’reas- 
ixMim  Siipt..  Box  liiT2.  s^n  Juan. 
I’lierto  Uico  (11902. 


Free  Lance 

WANT  TO  MAKE  SOME  REAL 
SPARE-TIME  MONEY? 

Author  &  Journalist,  America’s  finest 
writing  magazine,  is  changing  its  em¬ 
phasis  to  serve  newsmen  who  write 
“extra"  (or  money.  Larston  D.  Farrar, 
new  publisher,  a  notable  newspaiier- 
man,  knows  every  trick  of  the  trade. 
You  can  get  a  3-year  subscription  and 
a  free  book,  SUCCESSFUL  WRITERS 
AND  HOW  THEY  WORK  ($4.95  re¬ 
tail)  for  only  $10.  Send  check  and 
info  to  FARRAR  PUBLISHING.  1030 
National  Press  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20004. 

STRINGER  WANTFJD  from  state  capi¬ 
tal  and  major  city  newspapers  to  re- 
IKirt  successfid  bidders  on  state  sind 
municipal  purchases.  Will  pay  retainer 
to  right  man  or  woman.  Replies  confi¬ 
dential.  .Address  M.  Sweeny,  Box  549. 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

WRITERS.  ARTISTS  lor  assignments 
for  commercial  publications.  Editor 
P.O.  Box  .>30,  North  Hollywood,  Calif. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FtlKEMAN- 
I  Mississippi  daily  newspaper  seeking  a 
I  composing  room  foremati  who  hai 
!  Iiackground  in  TTS,  news  procetiat 
and  ability  to  plan  expansions  in  de- 
!  partment.  Replies  confidential.  Box 
j  510,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

!  Field  Service  Men 
I  (ERECTORS) 

I  •’O  INSTALL  &  SERVICE 

I  TYPESEHING  MACHINES 

with  world-wide  manufacturer.  Mini¬ 
mum  5  years  equipment  maintenance 
I  exiierience  in  comjiosing  room  necessary, 
i  Immediate  ojienings  in:  Chicago,  Cleve- 
I  land  &  Atlanta  Districts. 

Must  lie  free  to  travel  within  home 
i  territory:  willing  to  relocate  if  neces¬ 
sary. 

Excellent  starting  salary  commen- 
I  furate  with  experience.  Expenses  reim¬ 
bursed.  Attractive  lienefit  package  in¬ 
cluding  profit-sharing. 

Comidete  resume  in  confidence. 

Box  .545.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

.Ill  Equal  Opportunity  Employer! 

Production 

'TRODUCTIoKrivlAi^^ 

25.0o0-,'>0,00o  daily  in  Chart  Area  9 
seeking  exiierienced  Prisiuction  Man¬ 
ager.  Must  lie  strong  in  mechanical 
knowletige  and  lalior  relations.  The 
man  we  desire  probably  is  now  an  as¬ 
sistant  on  a  metroiiolitan  daily.  Please 
send  full  resume  in  first  reply.  Include 
etlucation.  experience,  financial  needs 
and  personal  history.  All  replies  confi¬ 
dential.  Box  552,  EWitor  &  Publisher. 


STRINGERS  WANTED 
Monthly  Printing  Trade  Newspaper 
Box  S.'iO.  Editor  &  Publisher 


WORKING  FOREMAN  for  offset-let¬ 
terpress  job  plant  in  Zone  2.  Must 
know  layout,  markup,  hot  and  cold 
comp.,  camera,  presses  and  bindery. 
Salary  commensurate  with  ability.  Box 
524,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WEEKLY-TRAINED  cameraman-strip- 
l>er  for  roll-fed  offset  shop  in  Florida. 
Write  exiierience,  age,  salary  desiretl. 
family  status,  etc.,  to  Box  48S.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Press  Room 

SALES  RES’RESENTA'nVE  for  press¬ 
room  supplies  for  territory  including 
Ohio,  Illinois  and  Michigan.  Man  with 
pressroom  experience  preferred.  Salary 
commensurate  with  ability.  If  qualifietl, 
write  to  Box  540,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION  MAN,  ex¬ 
perienced,  to  take  charge  of  circulation 
and  classified  department  of  growing 
weekly  newspaper.  Will  sell  display- 
classified  and  direct  circulation  develop¬ 
ment.  Write  to:  Mr.  S.  D.  Robinson. 
Barrington  Press,  208  James  St.,  Bar¬ 
rington,  III.,  60010. 

PROMOTION  WRITER  for  large  East¬ 
ern  P.M..  preferably  in  30's,  with  ca¬ 
pacity  for  growth  to  meet  increasing 
rcsiionsibilities.  Premium  on  brightness 
and  imagination.  Tops  in  |)ay  and 
tienefits.  Box  558,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Public  Relations 

OPPORTUNITY  AVAILABLE  for 
writer,  preferably  now  located  Zone  5, 
in  eight-man  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment  of  large  pai>er  company.  Solid 
news  an<l  feature  background  essential; 
eiliting  exiierience  desirable.  iKication 
in  attractive,  modern  Wisconsin  com¬ 
munity.  Send  resume  and  salary  re- 
iiuirements  to  Box  538,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  ASSISTANT  for 
national  trade  association  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  D.  C.  Writing  ability  essential. 
Chemical  or  industrial  background  pre- 
ferresl  but  not  absolutely  necessary. 
Under  35.  Send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  548,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WRITER 

for  public  relations  staff  of  national 
professional  association  headquartered 
in  Chicago  Loop.  Must  have  proven 
ability  to  write  speeches,  features,  re¬ 
leases,  and  newsletter.  Science  back¬ 
ground  desirable,  but  not  mandatory. 
Salary  $8.900-9.0<)0.  depending  on  ex¬ 
iierience.  Box  554,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 
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Situstions  Wsnted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Anists-Cartoomutt 

\RTIST-CAUTOONIST.  illustrator,  re-  j  MERGER  MAKES  AVAIUVBLE 
Wlw.  lavojt,  etc.  Twenty  year*  in  award-winning  Food  Editor.  Home 
tilt  field.  Resume  and  top  reference*  !  Economist ;  former  women’*  editor  of 
jDon  reque-t.  Box  514,  Editor  &  Pub-  large  metropolitan  daily.  Box  4&3,  Edi- 
jilier.  !  tor  &  Publisher. 

jIAKF^PdRTS  REALLY  PAY  OFF 
with  top-rated,  energetic  sports  car¬ 
toonist.  who  wants  to  shift  to  lively 
morti-minded  i>aper  in  major  league 
It**.  Box  459,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


('.irrulation 

(1RCUL.\TU)N  MANAGER  Excellent 
hsckground.  Thoroughly  qualifleil  in 
audited  circulation.  Self-starting,  re- 
jourceful  gal.  Can  handle  consumer  or 
iaitiness  magazine.  With  present  firm 
15  years  now  sold  to  N.  Y.  Wants 
Chicago  opening  Available  Oct.  I.'i. 
Box  475.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CITY  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  seek¬ 
ing  circulation  director's  i>osition.  Ex- 
lerience  on  morning,  evening  St  Sunday 
paiiers :  7  years  as  city  manager. 

Proven  record  in  all  phases  of  circula¬ 
tion.  Prefer  Area  4.  For  full  resume. 
Box  570,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP-FLIGHT  EDITOR 

Thirty-»ix  years’  experience,  26  a*  edi¬ 
tor  of  medium-sized  dailies.  Resigned 
last  job  after  14  years.  Built  paper 
from  24.000  to  60,000  circulation.  Gcxxl 
administrator.  Operates  efficient,  eco¬ 
nomical,  enthusiastic  news  department. 
Age  56,  health  excellent.  Tup  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  485.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CM— 37,  strong  on  carrier  promotion. 
■Sixteen  years’  experience  all  (ihases. 
J-grad.  Rec'ord:  over  10%  growth  an¬ 
nually.  Ia?t  me  build  your  profit  on 
20-50M  II. m.  on  West  Coast.  Ho.x  566. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

(.'(axsi/iVd  Advertising 

HIGHLY  CLASSIFIED  MANAGING 
Offering: 

"Results  you  can  bank-on  regularly." 
For  resume,  phone,  wire,  write  t^ay 
H.  Scott  Saveli 
Times  &  Evening  Independent 
St.  Petersburg.  Fla.,  33701 
Evenings,  call:  (AC  813)  347-3946 

Display  .4dvertising 

TOP  COMPETITIVE  Retail  Ad  Mgr 
(36)  seeks  paper  to  build.  Now  in 
NYC  ....  This  is  a  small  ad,  but 
there  is  a  lot  behind  it.  Box  473.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

■ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Proven  sales  reconl:  16  years’  expe¬ 
rience  retail,  national,  classified.  Age 
42,  college  degree,  family  man.  Retail 
or  national  spot  on  metro  a  iwssibility. 
Now  employerl,  but  could  travel  for  in¬ 
terview.  or  send  resume.  Box  537,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Piililisher 


WRITER-EDITOR,  female.  M.A.  in 
Journalism — experienced — will  consider 
magazine,  newspaper,  or  public  rela¬ 
tions  iKisition.  ^x  489,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

COPYREADER— West  Florida  or  Ala¬ 
bama.  Room  328.  Empire  Hotel,  2130 
Fourth  Ave.,  North,  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  35203. 


J-GRAD  seeks  career  on  newspaper  of 
high  standard.  Wants  general  assign¬ 
ment.  Age  33.  Presently  science  writer 
in  corporate  PR.  Edited  trade  journal, 
science  bi-weekly.  BA,  physics.  Prefers 
Chart  Area  9,  8  or  2.  Box  632,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

NEJWSMAN  (28)  :  4>/4  years’  business 
press  N.Y.C..  2  with  financial  daily. 
Capitol  Hill,  court  and  regulatory  ex¬ 
perience  in  Washington.  Ready  for 
Washington  spot  which  requires  sharp 
news  sense,  aggressiveness  and  ability 
to  grow.  AB  degree.  Box  531,  Hklitor 
&  I^blisher. 

.SPORTS  EDITOR-WRITER  seeks 
West  Coast  position.  Top  reconl  (7 
years);  skilled,  vigorous.  Box  509,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

TOP-n.lGHT  NEAVSPAPER  EXECUTIVE 
seeks  permanent  post.  Elx-small  daily 
editor  in  Midwest;  now  on  metro. 
Knows  all  desks,  advertising  and  busi¬ 
ness.  Young,  family  and  references. 
Box  501,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


I  EDITOR  OK  MANAGING  EDlTflK  for 
medium  or  small  daily.  Chart  Area  1, 
2.  Knows  how  to  prorluce  lively,  high- 
quality  pai>er.  Good  at  training  and  in¬ 
spiring  staff.  Box  486,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lishei . 


San  Francisco 
Newspapers 

HIGHLY 

QUALIFIED 

PERSONNEL! 

EDITORIAL  ;  .  . 

copy  editors 

deskmen 

writers 

reporters 

rewrite 

artists 

photographers 


ALSO. 

top  caliber 
advertising 
sales  people 


Editorial 

-MANAGING  EDITOR’.S  or  eilitor's 
spot  souKht  on  KOo<l--or  aspirinj?  to  be 
’.rood  <laily,  by  man  now  in  Wa^hinK- 
ton  bureau  of  hitrhly-revardetl  |>a|>er. 
Applicant  wants  wider  area  of  re- 
sfionsibility  and  comi>ensation.  38. 

family:  J*e8t  references  after  10  years 
across  the  Ijoard  experience  rei»ortinK 
and  desks.  Box  tvlitor  &  Pub¬ 

lisher. 

WOMEN’S  EDITOR,  trained  in  pres¬ 
ent  trend  of  lively,  britrht  features  and 
makeup  stronfr  on  women's  interest 
feature  writinpr  and  fashions-  seeks 
creative  challenKe.  Mature,  youthful 
«mtlook.  Box  551.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WRITER-TEfUNlCAL  EDITOR  seeks 
liosition  LIS  area  e<litor  for  trade  matra- 
zine,  association  or  publishini;  chain. 
Prefer  forest  protlucts.  furniture  pro¬ 
duction  or  related  field.  De«ree,  rom- 
bine<l  entrineerinfroournalism  e«]ucn- 
tion,  14  years’  new8pap»*r  exi>erience. 
two  years  technical  editor  and  writer: 
brochures-  other  publications.  South 
Carolina-based.  Box  .ToB,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Employment  .-Igencies 

i  **EDITORS  &  REPORTERS** 

National  clearing  house  for  <'omi)etent 
liersonnel  coast  to  coa-st  at  no  charge 
;  to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
!  HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
.-,6  W.  45th  St.,  N.Y.C.  212  OX  7-6728 

Free  Lance 


FOR  ONLY  $50  A  WEEK,  your  own 
man  in  Paris!  Editorial  page  mailers 
— 8|x>t  assignments — cofidleil  handling 
your  VIP's.  Ex-AP  (10  years’  Europe): 
now  national  news  weekly.  Returning 
live  Paris.  Box  397,  Ivlitor  &  Pu)>- 

lisher. 


James  Bayslnger 
(Area  Code  415)  776-9170 

or  write; 

San  Francisco  Newspaper 


Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification  Employmen't  CommlTtee 


Operator  s-Marhistists 

1  COMPITTER-TTS  taiie  punching,  train¬ 
ing.  assistance  new  nitrations.  Rhixla 
;  Hiis.  971  East  32  St .  Hialeah.  Fla.. 
3.3012. 

Pressroom 

OFI'SET  NEWSPAPER 
i  PRESSROOM  IXIREMAN 

i  Experience  on  Lithomaster.  (’ommu- 
I  nity  and  Urbanite  presses-  dailies  ami 
weekly  group.  Conversion  from  letter- 
press  to  offset  and  all  the  most  mo<l- 
crn  e<iuipment.  Knows  camera,  plate- 
:  making  and  stripping:  knows  value  of 
haste  without  waste  .and  how  to  get  it. 

I  Prefer  Chart  Zone  5.  Box  553,  Editor 
St  Publisher. 

Production 


555  Post  Street 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  94102 


COPY  EDITOR-  MATURE 
Available  now!  Solid  pro;  also  knows 
telegraph  desk,  makeup,  rewrite.  Zones 
2,  1.  Box  5.39,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT— 10  years’  ! 
diversifiexl  exitrience,  B.A.  plus.  Will-  ' 
ing  learner.  Prefer  spot  with  oppor-  , 
lunity.  N.Y.C.  area  Box  537,  Editor  | 
&  Publisher.  I 


EXPERIENCED  (5t4  years)  deskman- 
reporter,  photographer,  23,  married. 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania  only.  $120.  Box 
.561,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


N.Y.  TIMES  COPY  EDITOR,  fed  up  i 
with  strikes,  wants  responsible  job  on  I 
smaller  paper.  Experience  on  all  size  i 
dailies — rei>orting,  editing,  photogra-  ! 
phy.  Box  541,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  OIT-'ER  27  years’  experience  in  com- 
txising  room,  letterpress,  publication 
work,  supervision.  Seeking  a  responsi- 
lile  supervisory  iK>sition  with  good  sal¬ 
ary  and  opportunity  with  live-wire 
company.  (>>untry-shop  training.  45 
years  old.  Chart  Area  2.  Prefer  Phila. 
area.  Box  547,  Editor  St  Publisher. 

Public  Delations 


NEED  CHALLENGE— Woman.  24, 
four  years’  weekly  experience  as  news 
editor.  Journalism  Degree.  Can  han¬ 
dle  camera.  Seeks  PR  job  with  small 
college.  Prefers  Zone  4  or  5.  Box  526, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


TV  PUBLICTTY  A  NEWS  WRITER 
with  business  administration  back¬ 
ground.  PR  grad  work — seeks  PR  in 
agency.  TV  or  university.  Sports  in¬ 
terest  high.  27.  Box  451,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


-SOLID  PR  CONNECTION  WANTED 
in  N.Y,.  N.J.,  Conn,  area  by  able,  ex¬ 
perienced.  ex-newspaperman.  Box  559, 
Hklitor  St  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

Hv  Rol»ert  U.  Brown 


JACK  R.  HOWARD,  right,  president  and  general  editorial  manager  ot 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  has  an  advance  look  at  Memphis  Memorial 
Stadium  through  a  20-page  section  in  the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar  dis¬ 
played  by  Sports  Editor  George  Bugbee,  left,  who  dreamed  years  ago 
of  the  city  building  the  football  palace.  Charles  H.  Schneider,  editor  of 
the  Press-Scimitar,  center,  joined  in  congratulating  Bugbee,  and  also 
praised  the  work  of  Fred  Chisenhall,  executive  sports  editor,  who  de¬ 
signed  and  edited  the  section. 


Ten  Little  Injuns 

LookiiiK'  back  over  the  last  30 
years  at  the  newspaper  business 
on  Manhattan  Island,  New  York 
City,  considering  the  present 
strike  aKainst  the  Sew  York 
Tioies,  the  shutdown  of  the 
other  papers,  the  resipnations 
of  the  Post  and  the  Herald 
Tribune  from  the  Publishers 
A.ssociation,  the  rumors  about 
impendinp  mergers,  con.solida- 
tions,  .suspensions,  we  aie  re¬ 
minded  of  that  old  nursery 
rhyme  “Ten  Little  Injuns.” 

Take  it  from  the  mid-30s, 
soon  after  the  merger  of  the 
IVorUi  with  the  Telei/ruoi  : 

Ten  little  newspapers 
Standing  in  a  line 
The  Graphic  soon  folded 
And  then  there  weie  nine. 

Nine  little  newspapers 
Exerting  all  their  weight 
The  Journal  absorljed  the 
Americ-an 

And  then  there  were  eight. 

Eight  little  newspapers 
Dreaming  of  heaven 
The  Sun  closed  its  doors 
Then  there  W'ere  seven. 


Intern ’s  Plea 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


and  pasting  up  pages  to  figuring 
out  the  payroll  and  working  an 
adding  machine  while  the  gen¬ 
eral  manager  prepared  the  news¬ 
paper’s  six  month  financial  re¬ 
port.  The  jobs  were  diver.se 
enough  to  provide  valuable  and 
exciting  information  no  matter 
in  what  department  I  ended. 

The  third  goal  of  the  summer 
job — to  fill  the  place  of  vacation¬ 
ing  workers — is  important  not 
only  in  itself  but  because  it 
stimulates  the  interest  and  im¬ 
proves  the  skills  of  the  trainee. 
And,  by  the  end  of  the  summer, 
the  majority  of  trainees  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  substi¬ 
tute  for  almost  every  job  in 
varied  departments. 

The  results  of  trusting  the 
summer  trainee  in  this  way  will 
not  be  perfect.  Neither  will  they 
be  unmitigated  disasters.  A 
newspaper  will  survive  this 
trust,  and  it  may  even  benefit 
from  the  insights  and  improve¬ 
ments  that  a  new,  albeit  un¬ 
trained,  mind  brings  to  a  situa¬ 
tion. 

There  is  some  reluctance  in 
many  newspapers  to  take  the 
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Seven  little  newspapers 
Strike-bound  in  a  fix 
The  Mirror  folded  later 
Then  there  were  six. 

Six  little  newspapers 
In  another  strike  but  alive 
Rumor  is  ramjjant  that 
Soon  there’ll  be  five. 

When  there  is  five 
What  else  is  in  store 
That  will  kill  off  another 
And  bring  it  to  four. 

The  rest  of  the  rhyme  de- 
l)ends  upon  future  historj’.  The 
last  stanza  of  the  original  nurs- 
erj'  rhyme  ended: 

One  daddy  Injun, 

One  mammy  squaw. 

Soon  raised  a  family 
of  ten  Injuns  more. 

We  don’t  expect  New  York’s 
newspapers  to  get  back  to  10  in 
number.  But  the  progressive 
disappearance  might  be  stopped 
if  cost-cutting  equipment  and 
techniques  were  given  half  a 
chance.  (Written  with  apologies 
to  PM  and  the  Star  which  didn’t 
exist  30  years  ago.) 


time  and  effort  to  train — and 
perhaps  more  important — to  ex¬ 
cite  the  summer  trainee.  Statis¬ 
tics  show  too  few  trainees  return 
to  their  training  grounds  even 
temporarily  after  their  educa¬ 
tion.  However,  these  statistics 
can  be  improved  for  the  individ¬ 
ual  newspaper  by  a  sensible  “all- 
around”  summer  program. 

The  prodigal  .son  may  return 
to  a  newspaper  if  that  was 
where  he  was  truly  sired. 

• 

44)  Newspapers  Run 
Excise  Tax  Cut  Ad 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
.4NPA,  has  received  tearsheets 
of  the  specially  prepared  adver- 
ti.sement,  “How  the  Excise  Tax 
Reduction  Saves  You  Money,” 
from  40  newspapers. 

The  full-page  ad,  which  was 
part  of  a  public  service  program 
designed  to  eliminate  consumer 
misunderstandings  over  the  ex¬ 
cise  tax  reductions,  was  distrib¬ 
uted  to  the  more  than  900  Bu¬ 
reau  member  newspapers  early 
last  month. 

According  to  the  Bureau,  the 
40  newspapers,  representing  cir¬ 
culation  in  excess  of  3  million, 
contributed  $27,000  worth  of 
space  to  the  program. 


Poetic  Plea  Brings 
Paper  to  Subscriber 

CUARU)TTE,  N.  C. 

The  Charlotte  Observer  re¬ 
cently  devoted  a  page  to  a  pro¬ 
motional  ad  about  a  single  sub¬ 
scriber  —  one  who  was  very 
liersistent  about  getting  her 
paper. 

Mrs.  Roy  Huskey  lives  in  the 
Green  Hill  community  outside 
Rutherfordton  at  the  deadend 
of  a  dirt  road  that  is  eight  miles 
round  trip  from  the  last  regular 
Observer  subscriber. 

She  wrote  the  Observer  a 
j)oem  to  describe  her  inability  to 
get  a  paper  delivered.  It  began: 

“Ah,  Charlotte  Observer, 
which  I  thought  irrepressible, 
resolute,  firm  and  persistent,  am 
I  to  finally  become  disillusioned? 
Are  we  at  last  to  come  to  the 
parting  of  our  w’ays?” 

After  that  introduction  fol¬ 
lowed  a  mixture  of  praise  for 
the  Observer  and  lament  that  it 
wasn’t  being  delivered. 

The  circulation  department 
worked  out  a  solution.  Daily  the 
paper  would  be  mailed  to  Mrs. 
Huskey  out  there  on  Rt.  2, 
Mountain  Creek  Rd.,  Ruther¬ 
fordton.  Mrs.  Huskey  volun¬ 
teered  to  drive  the  eight-mile 
roundtrip  on  Sunday  to  get  the 
Sunday  Observer. 

Then  the  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  took  over  with  a  full  page 
ad  showing  Mrs.  Huskey  at  the 
mail  box  in  the  top  half  with 
her  poem  reproduced  below  the 
picture.  Underneath,  promotion 
copy  explained  Mrs.  Huskey’s 
problem  and  how  she  and  the 
Obser\’er  worked  out  a  solution. 


A  Drop  of  Humor 
Whets  Appetites 
For  Weather  Data 

Cincinnati 

In  casting  around  for  ways  to 
improve  the  newspaper,  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer's  news  edi¬ 
tor,  Dick  Havlin,  asked  himself 
one  day  if  weather  news  really 
had  to  be  dull. 

He  concluded  there  was  no 
reason  why  such  important  but 
frequently  “dry”  information 
could  not  be  enlivened  with  a 
bit  of  humor.  He  asked  staffer 
Bob  Brumfield  if  he  would  like 
to  give  it  a  try. 

Brumfield  would  and  did. 

The  result  has  been  a  flurry 
of  letters  and  telephone  calls, 
almost  without  exception  com¬ 
plimentary.  And,  strangely 
enough,  almost  all  from  women. 

The  gist  of  the  response  is 
that  readers  long  ago  had  lost 
hope  of  seeing  an  interesting 
weather  report,  much  less  an 
entertaining  one. 

In  addition  to  his  amusing 
obser\’ations  on  the  weather  and 
more  or  less  allied  subjects, 
Brumfield  includes  a  map  of  the 
Greater  Cincinnati  area  showing 
rainfall  amounts  at  various 
points.  Also  included  are  down¬ 
town  and  suburban  temperature 
ranges. 

The  column  incorporates  other 
traditional  information  such  as 
the  AP  Wirephoto  national  fore¬ 
cast  map  and  weather  i-eadings 
from  principal  cities. 
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You  don’t  have 
to  have  a  Hoe  press 
to  win  a 
color  award 


but  It  does  help 


ROP  color  advertisements  that  win  readers— and  prizes/— depend 
on  careful  design  .  .  .  and  printing  equipment  that  gives  accurate 
color  reproduction  at  high  speeds.  □  like  printing  presses  from 
Hoe,  acknowledged  leader  in  the  field  for  over  160  years.  □  Look 
at  the  evidence!  Top  winners  of  Editor  &  Publisher's  9th  Annual 
ROP  Color  Awards  for  outstanding  reproduction— in  newspapers 
with  over  250,000  circulation— rely  on  Hoe  equipment.  An  adver¬ 
tisement  from  The  Milwaukee  Journal  beat  186  other  entries  to 
win  E&P's  top  award  for  full  color  reproduction.  And  on  adver¬ 


tisement  from  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  beat  89  other  entries  to 
win  E&P’s  top  award  for  spot  color.  And  The  Dallas  Morning 
News,  winner  of  the  top  award  for  retail  creativity,  does  its  supe¬ 
rior  work  on  Hoe  presses,  too.  □  To  the  winners,  Hoe's  compli¬ 
ments!  □  If  you  would  prize  compliments  from  advertisers,  readers, 
and  judges,  for  ROP,  spot  color  or  monotone  newspaper  repro¬ 
duction,  remember  that  you  don't  have  to  have  Hoe  presses  to  win 
color  awards— but  it  does  help.  □  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  U  F 
910  East  138tfi  Street,  Bronx,  New  York  10454.  li  C 


Assignment:  Swing  Man 


U.  S.  Education  Commissioner  Francis  Keppei,  ieft,  and  Scripps-Howard’s  Wiiiiam  St 


Nieman  Fellow  William  Steif  is  the  “swing  man”  in  Scripps- 
Howard’s  Washington  bureau,  a  role  that  keeps  him  busy  re¬ 
porting  on  numerous  Administration  programs,  in  the  main 
— education,  anti-poverty,  the  Peace  Corps,  and  conservation. 
Some  of  his  beats : 

EDUCATION  —  Did  original  stories  on  interest  rate 
gouging  by  commercial  lenders  to  college  students,  some  rates 
as  high  as  60  percent  yearly.  Wrote  first  national  story  on  the 
threatened  Utah  teachers’  boycott,  which  set  a  pattern  for 
National  Education  Assn,  members  throughout  the  nation. 

ANTI-POVERTY — Was  out  in  front  on  the  requirement 
that  the  poor  participate  in  community  action  planning.  Did 
one  of  the  first  pieces  taking  an  objective — non-Administra¬ 


PEACE  CORPS — Last  May  3,  the  day  the  Peace  Co 
top  Central  American  representative  returned  from  San 
Domingo  after  being  trapped  there,  Steif  got  an  eye-witn 
account  of  the  first  eight  days  of  the  Dominican  upheaval, 
was  also  ahead  on  the  story  about  the  Peace  Corps  decisi 
to  cut  back  on  its  objectives. 

In  the  field  of  conservation,  Steif  authored  an  import 
series  on  the  Wilderness  Bill,  another  on  the  Land  and  Wa 
Conservation  Fund,  both  now  law.  His  efforts  won  a  $6 
Edward  J.  Meeman  Conservation  Award. 

On  the  lighter  side,  Steif,  42,  wrote  a  story  some  mon 
ago  about  Wellesley  graduates’  attitudes  toward  their  ho 
and  husbands  after  his  wife,  a  Wellesley  grad,  got  her  cl 
poll  results  in  the  mail.  He  does  not,  however,  make  a  practi 


tion — look  at  VISTA. 


of  reading  the  mail  of  his  daughters,  ages  11,  9,  7  and  4. 
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